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ROSENSTOCK RESIGNS METROPOLITAN POST: 
BODANZKY RETURNS TO LEAD GERMAN OPERA 
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Austrian Conductor Asks 
Release from Contract on 
Account of Ill Health— 
Bodanzky to Return—Karl 
Riedel Conducts German 
Opera in Interim 


After rehearsing for one month and 
conducting five performances at the 
Metropolitan, Joseph Rosenstock re- 
signed from the roster of the opera 
house on Nov. 16. At the same time 
that this news was made public, the 
management announced that Artur 
Bodanzky, who resigned from the com- 
pany last spring to give his entire 
time to the Friends of Music, would 
return as guest conductor “for a 
number of years.” An extreme nerv- 
ous condition bordering upon a break- 
down was given as the reason for Mr. 
Rosenstock’s withdrawal from the or- 
ganization. He made his first appear- 
ance with “Meistersinger” on Oct. 30, 
and was heard twice in this work, 
twice in Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” and 
once in “Walkiire.” 

Mr. Rosenstock, in his letter of resig- 
nation, said: 

New York, Nov. 16, 1929. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza: 


The intensive work of the last few 
weeks, combined with a complete 
change of climatic and living condi- 
tions, have made such inroads on my 
nervous forces that at present I find 
myself unable to continue my duties 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. My 
doctor, whom I consulted today, is so 
apprehensive of my nervous state— 
as his inclosed certificate proves— 
that he is of the opinion that a tem- 
porary cessation of my work will not 
suffice to restore me. 

I must, therefore, to my deep re- 
gret, follow his advice and must ask 
you please to relieve me of my con- 
tractual obligations. I hope you will 
accede to my plea and that it will 
cause you no embarrassment. 

With expression of highest esteem, 
I remain sincerely yours, 

Joseph Rosenstock. 


The doctor’s certificate follows: 


New York, Nov. 16, 1929. 
This is to certify that the bearer, 
Mr. Joseph Rosenstock, has consulted 
me concerning his condition. I find that 
his health has been so severely affected 
by the nervous strains to which he has 
been subjected that a continuance of 
his activities can only result in a com- 
plete nervous collapse. I feel, further- 
more, that a temporary interruption 
will not suffice to restore his health, 
under present conditions, and have, 
therefore advised that he give up his 
present position. 
Frederick Bierhoff, M. D. 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s reply 
follows: 


Dear 


was as 


New York, Nov. 16, 1929. 

Dear Mr. Rosenstock: 

Your letter and the doctor’s cer- 
tificate have caused me an unpleas- 
I knew that the condi- 
ions of your health, in the last few 

(Continued on page 18) 





Artur Bodanzky, Who Returns to Metro- 
politan to Conduct German Repertoire 





Joseph Rosenstock, Who Has Just Re- 
signed His Conductorship at Metro- 
politan 
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MENGELBERG ARRIVES 
TO RESUME LEADERSHIP 





Conductor of Philharmonic-Symphony 
to Open Series of Eight Weeks, 
Nov. 28 


Willem Mengelberg returned Nov, 14 
on the S. S. “Statendam” for his tenth 


consecutive visit to New York and his 
ninth season as conductor of the Phi- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. He will 
direct here this year for eight weeks, 
beginning Nov. 28, at Carnegie Hall. 

After his usual summer’s vacation 
in Switzerland the Dutch conductor re- 
sumed his post as head of the Amster- 
dam Concertgebuow Orchestra. Fol- 
lowing its initial concerts, Mr. Mengel- 
berg took the orchestra on an extended 
tour of the leading cities of Germany, 
and gave two concerts in Paris and 
three in Barcelona. Before sailing, Mr. 
Mengelberg appeared on Nov. 4 as 
guest conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





Ildebrando Pizzetti, Noted Italian Com- 
poser, to Visit America 


PIZZETTI TO MAKE 
AN AMERICAN TOUR 


Noted Italian Composer 
Coming for Ten Concert 
Appearances 


American music lovers in New York 
and several other eastern large cities 
will hear Ildebrando Pizzetti this sea- 
son, for arrangements have just been 
completed, whereby he will make a 
short American tour from the last of 
February to the latter part of March. 
The tour will comprise about ten con- 
certs in Washington, New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New Haven 
(Yale University). 

Maestro Pizzetti, who has won an 
international reputation as one of the 
important composers of the day, is 
said to be an accomplished pianist and 
will appear in his Sonata for violin 
with Adolfo Betti and in his Trio with 
Mr. Betti and Alfred Wallenstein. The 
London String Quartet will also be 
heard in his concerts. He will also de- 
liver some lectures here, one especially 
on “Modern Drama.” 

The committee of guarantors which 
has been formed includes the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arturo Toscanini, 
Adolfo Betti, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Elisabeth S. Coolidge, George Max- 
well, Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lionello Perrera, the Italian Ambas- 
sador Signor de Martino, and the 
Italian Consul-General Signor Grazzi. 
While Mr. Pizzetti is here, Toscanini 
will present a new orchestral work by 
him, which has not yet been performed 
anywhere. A number of the concerts 
in New York will be private engage- 
ments. 

It is more than probable that the 
opening concert of the Pizzetti tour 
will be given in the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the organization formed last 
year known as “the Friends of Music 
in the Library of Congress.” 


OPERA PREMIERE 
IN CANADA WINS 
HUGE AUDIENCE 


R. Vaughan Williams’ “Hugh 
the Drover,” Crowns Suc- 
cess of Toronto Festival of 
English Music — Hart 
House Quartet, Choirs, 
Dancers and Soloists Con- 
tribute to Series of Fine 
Concerts 


TORONTO, Nov. 19.—The notable 
Festival of English Music, presented 
under the auspices of the Music De- 
partment of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road in the spacious concert hall of the 
Royal York Hotel here, came to a 
successful conclusion with a _repe- 
tition of Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
opera of old English country life, 
“Hugh the Drover.” 

This delightful work, a fine example 
of modern opera in English, had its 
Canadian premiére at the festival on 
the night of Nov. 15. It was an un- 
qualified success and partook of the 
nature of an historical event. The 
opera was staged by Alfred Heather, 
well known for his production of “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” with the codperation 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, of the conserva- 
tory, conducted. 

The music of “Hugh the Drover’ is 
gracious and gay, with lilting folk- 
song themes treated with modern har- 
mony. The story is simple and homely. 
Recreating the life of a small town in 
the Cotswold Hills about the year 1812, 
it tells of the rivalry of Hugh, the 
drover, and John, the butcher, for the 
hand of Mary, the constable’s daugh- 
ter. She is won by Hugh as the prize 
of a boxing bout. This is probably the 
first time a prize fight has been set to 
music. In this stirring episode the 
composer achieves a dramatically 
feverish accompaniment with pizzicati 
from the strings. 

The excellence of the cast contributed 
greatly to the success of the opera. 

(Continued on page 4) 








Honor for Frederick Stock 
Planned by the Bohemians 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The Bo- 
hemians of Chicago will give a 
dinner to Frederick Stock at the 
Palmer House on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 12, on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Stock appeared 
for the first time as permanent 
conductor of the organization on 
Friday, Jan. 18, 1905, nine days 
after the death of Theodore 
Thomas. He was then 32 years 
old, had been a member of the or- 
chestra for ten years, and had 
served as Mr. Thomas’ assistant 
conductor. Mr. Stock is the first 
president of the Chicago Bohe- 
mians, organized last year. 

A. G. 
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Scene from Vaughan Williams’ Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 
The principals included Allan Jones, in 
the title role, Randolph Crowe, as the 
butcher, Gordon McLaren, the con- 
stable, and Nellye Gill, a Toronto con- 
cert singer and conservatory teacher, 
as Mary. 

“Hugh the Drover” was written be- 
tween 1911 and 1914, but was not pro- 
duced until 1924, when it had a world 
premiére in England by the British 
National Opera Company, under the 
auspices of the Royal College of 
Music. It was a notable success. The 
composer, Williams, took the degree of 
Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1901 
and studied under Max Bruch in Berlin 
and under Ravel in Paris. 


Varied Programs at Concerts 


The festival was opened on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 13, when Viscount Willing- 
don, Governor-General of Canada, ac- 
companied by Lady Willingdon, at- 
tended. The program began with 
William Byrd’s sextet for strings, fol- 
lowed by the English Singers in mad- 
rigals and folk songs arranged by 
Vaughan Williams. The second part was 
devoted to dances by members of the 
English folk dance society, under the 
direction of their leader, Douglas Ken- 
nedy. Country dances, morris dances, 
a “running set” from Kentucky, a jig 
to pipe and tabor accompaniment, and 
a sword dance were given. 

A varied and interesting program 
was presented on the following evening 
when English and Canadian artists and 
English composers were represented 
exclusively. Felix Salmond, ‘cellist, 
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“Hugh the Drover” Achieves New World Premiére at Toronto 





played a sonata by Frank Bridge, the 
Sonata in G by the seventeenth cen- 
tury Henry Eccles and W. H. Squire’s 
arrangement of “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes,” to the piano accom- 
paniment of Norman Wilkes. Later 
Mr. Wilkes interpreted John Ireland’s 
“Ragamuffin,” Charles Edwin Benbow’s 
“Band of Revellers Passing in Still of 
Night,” and “A Dripping Tap” and 
“Fire-Flies” by Bridge, all delightfully 
whimsical trifles. 

Students of the Margaret Eaton 
School of Toronto performed medieval 
and Elizabethan court dances, and the 
English folk dancers were seen again 
in quaint numbers from their reper- 
toire. The Port Arthur Ladies’ Choir 
was heard in madrigals and folk 
music, and Edward Murch, Canadian 
boy soprano, scored in a group of 
songs. 


Sea Chanteys Heard in Drama 


The third evening of the festival 
brought the premiére of the opera, 
“Hugh the Drover.” On the next night 
a Nova Scotia sea chantey play, “Bound 
for the Rio Grande,” was featured. In 
this work the composer, Frederick 
William Wallace, a Canadian, has 
freely and effectively employed, in 
choruses and solos, vigorous old sea 
chanteys of the days of clipper ships. 

At this fourth concert Jeanne Dus- 
seau, Canadian soprano, sang a group 
of English airs by Purcell, Arne, Delius 
and Peter Warlock. Herbert Heyner, 
English baritone, was another guest 
artist. The Hart House String Quartet 
gave Elgar’s Sonata in E Minor, and 
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of Old English Life, “Hugh the Drover,” as Presented at Its Canadian Premiére 
at the English Music Festival in Toronto 


the Ottawa Temple Male Choir, con- 


ducted by Cyril Rickwood, gave a 
notable performance of eighteenth 
century music. The _ repetition of 


Vaughan Williams’ opera on Nov. 18 
brought the series of fine performances 
to a close. 

The festival, directed by Harold 
Eustace Key, was arranged by the 
music department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, which, having opened 
a vast portion of the dominion to 
physical development, is now taking a 
practical interest in its cultural and 
historical development. The railroad is 
to sponsor similar festivals in the prin- 
cipal cities of Canada, and these, as 
was the Toronto festival, will be under 
the patronage of Viscount Willingdon, 
the Governor-General. E. 


Loudon Charlton to Aid in Community 
Concerts Work 


So completely has the Community 
Concerts Corporation demonstrated its 
usefulness thus far in helping some 
fifty towns to organize worth-while 
series of concerts without risk of loss, 
that it is now besought with requests 
for like service. To meet this situation 
Loudon Charlton, the well-known con- 
cert manager, who was one of the 
organizers of the corporation, is 
emerging temporarily from his retire- 
ment from the concert field to lend 
assistance to the existing executive 
force of Community Concerts Corpora- 
tion, and will collaborate with Director 
Sigmund Spaeth and the field organ- 
izers. 
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Randolph Crowe, as “John the 
Butcher” 





*“‘Mary, the Constable’s Daughter” and 
“Hugh the Drover,” as Portrayed by 
Nellye Gill and Allan Jones 
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John McCormack Returns to Micro- 
phone After Three Years 


John McCormack, who has not bee: 
heard on the air for almost three years, 
will return to the microphone as the 
featured artist of the Victor Hour to 
be broadcast from Station WEAF, New 
York, over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, at 10 o’clock, 
Eastern Standard Time on Thanksgiv- 
ing night, Nov. 28. 

Mr. McCormack’s program will be 
composed of many of his best loved 
songs, which he has selected. In addi- 
tion, the New Victor Salon Orchestra, 
under the direction of Nathaniel 
Shilkret, will play several numbers. 
The McCormack program also marks 
the return of Victor to a full hour 
period on the air. 
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A Vender of Bread in Porto Rico, Crying His Wares 


Arne the daughters of Uncle Sam, 
young in adoption yet old in age, is 
the beautiful little island of Porto Rico, 
that might fittingly have celebrated her 
quadricentennial over a quarter of a 
century ago. But twenty-five years as 
a possession of the United States, it is 
not surprising that the Latin-American 
land of sunshine is still Spanish in 
speech and sentiment while more par- 
ticularly speaking, Porto Rican in 
thought and customs. 

A warm climate, tempered by the 
trade-winds, makes for year around 
living in the open. Pleasure as well 
as work draws the visitor and native 
out-of-doors. This out-door life may 
account in part for the bustle of the 
streets which is far greater than the 
turmoil of the thoroughfares of the 
larger cities of the United States 
proper. In the narrow streets of the 
principal city, San Juan, the crying of 
the conductor of the “gagua” (bus)), 
the shrieking of “Venga, venga” 
(“Come, come”) by the many starters, 
the clanging of innumerable bells, the 
ceaseless honking of automobiles rise 
above the cackling, rapidly spoken 
Spanish of the native of the Island of 
Borinquen—the old Carib name per- 
petuated by the national anthem. 

Confining his activities to the cooler 
hours of the morning and late after- 
noon, the Porto Rican goes happily to 
and fro, never too engrossed in business 
to stop and indulge in a chat with a 
friend or to enter into a controversy 
with an accoster. Between the prin- 
cipal cities on the Atlantic Ocean and 
the rural towns in the interior or those 
of the Carribean Sea side of the island, 
the street noise is somewhat contrasted. 
In all sections, however, open windows 
and broad doorways, as well as the 
echo-bearing patios, with their shrill 
cries of playful children and the chat- 
ter of the house servants, lend carry- 
ng power to the added noises of the 
treet. 

We are therefore surprised to hear 
ibove all the bedlam about us, the 
lear and distinct voices of the street- 
enders. Upon our arrival at our 
hosen Spanish hotel in San Juan, a 
nusical cry attracted our attention, 


and with amusing curiosity we 
hastened to an over-hanging balcony 
which looks down upon the plaza below 
and the narrow, crowded streets be- 
yond. It is only the newspaper boy— 
one of many of all ages, and he is at- 
tracting his customers by chanting the 
name of the daily paper—“El Mundo” 
—and that of the illustrated weekly, 
the “Illustrado Tiempo.” 

Hastening to jot down the cry, we 
immediately sense that here on this 
beautiful island of ever changing and 
picturesque scenery, idle time will 
likely be profitably spent in collecting 
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“arroz blanco,” rice, that heads every 
hotel list of “Legumbres” and from 
which, in spite of personal orders, 
there is no escape. 

A complete tune, which arose to the 
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Porto Rican Street-Cries: A M usical M enu L of the Tropics 





In the evening, the jivaros’ singing of 
their old folk songs is drowned out by 
the manifold street disturbances. A 
combination of squealing pigs led by 
tired jivaros, a string of bleating goats 
prodded by a peon, the ringing of bi- 
eycle bells, the honking of automobile 
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song, rather than a 
street-cry, was 
heard sung by one 


























of the hotel maids HELADe — 
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in truth half-bal- 











cony, she stopped in 
amazement to hear 
her song as we re- 
peated it on the piano. Her interest 
awakened, she hummed the little re- 
frain again and again, thus giving 
chance for verification of the song. 
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horns, the pealing of cathedral bells, 
the whine of pleading beggars, is an ex- 
ample of the outlandish din on one of 
the roadways. Traveling coastwise to 

the college 
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the cries of the native street hawker. 


Here, as in all tropical countries, 
cooked foods as well as raw are sold on 
the streets, and here exists what might 
be termed a musical bill-of-fare. The 
first cry heard from a food vender, fol- 
lowed closely upon that of the news- 
paper boy, and the tune of “pastelillos 
de crema” fell upon our ears. 

From tiny carts are sold the small 
cakes of pastry that contain guava 
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toward the southern 
side of the island, 
it soon becomes no- 
ticeable that the 
shrill rapidly spoken 
Spanish becomes 
more musical in in- 
tonation, and in such centers as Yauco, 
where there is a French racial admix- 
ture, the speech, at times,is as musical as 
song. Here where a number of street- 
cries were collected, an unusual tonal 
quality made doubly attractive the 
street-seller’s cry of “Pastellios crillos.” 

This is a staggering combination of 
corn-meal, powdered bananas, peas and 
pork, onion and garlic. Another sweet- 
meat offered is known as meringue. 
The crumbly sugar 
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jelly and chopped ham. And there, too, 
is the “queso crema y jalea”—cream 
cheese and jelly—found on all of the 
island restaurant menus under the list 
of “Postres.” Guava jelly, made from 


ava), which grows wild 
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moment to make a 
sale and then trots 
1 behind his little cart 
chanting, “Pronono 
y meringue llavo el 
visito de coco.” 
From the second plaza, but a block 
away, comes the cry of the “mabie” 
seller. The cool mabi—or mabie— 
proves to be a pleasant tasting herb 
drink not unlike sweetened apple juice. 
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in Porto Rica, is as pop- 
ular as the vegetable 
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er we caught the 
cries of the “helado” (ice cream) man, 
and the amusing tune of the little boys 
who peddled the “mani”—the tiny 
Porto Rican peanuts, which they car- 
ried in small cloth bags. 

Many songs are sung in the street 
during the month of May, but these are 
in the nature of folk songs rather than 
fragmentary cries. There are innumer- 
able feast days in Porto Rico. Adults 
will not work, nor will children attend 
school on feast days. Nine days in 
May are devoted to the important 
Fiesta de Cruz. However, all during 
that month groups of twelve or twenty- 
five persons go from house to house 
singing. Arecibo begins its feast the 
last of April. The third day of May 
is the Day of the Cross. 

We were fortunate in gathering a 
number of songs pertaining to the 
fiestas as well as other traditional 
melodies, but these are apart from the 
musical menu which so greatly in- 
trigued us during our stay on the 
“Island of Borinquen.” 
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Louise Homer at the Metropolitan 


Louise Homer, American contralto, 
will make her first appearance of the 
season with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
28, when, at the matinee, she will be 
heard as Azucena in “Il Trovatore,” 
one of her best known roles. In the 
cast will also be Mmes. Corona and 
Falco and Messrs. Lauri-Volpi, Danise, 
Pasero and Paltrinieri. Mr. Bellezza 
will conduct. 

















The Orchestras 
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Ravel’s “Bolero” Excites -—that have made such superb drama 
° pe and at the same time such superb mu- 
Philharmonic Throng — sic of the “Coriolanus” Overture. En- 


New Work by Wetzler 
Played—Taylor’s “Jurgen” 
Revived by Philadelphians 
—Gershwin with Manhat- 
tan Symphony 


ITH Arturo Toscanini and Leo- 

pold Stokowski both ministering to 
New York’s appetent orchestral devo- 
tees, the fortnight of symphonic music 
included stirring performances of old 
and new music in Carnegie Hall. 
Ravel’s “Bolero” created an indisput- 
able sensation when first put before 
the Thursday night subscribers of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Another nov- 
elty, Wetzler’s Symphonic dance from 
the opera, “The Basque Venus,” was 
heard on the same program. On the 
occasion of the second visit of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to New York, 
Leopold Stokowski revived Deems 
Taylor’s tone-poem, “Jurgen,” in a 
shortened and revised form George 
Gershwin appeared as guest conductor 
of Henry Hadley’s Manhattan Sym- 
phony, leading a performance of his 
“American in Paris.” 


Toscanini at His Best 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Arturo Toscanini, conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7, evening. The 
program: 


“Coriolanus” Overture ............. Beethoven 
Symphony, in G (B & H No. 13)...... Haydn 
“ cccghenes esos se4eo< Strauss 


This was a concert that had no need 
of novelties to titillate excitement or 
evoke curiosity. Toscanini was in his 
happiest vein and the orchestra played 
divinely, whether in Beethoven, Haydn 
or Strauss. There have been few per- 
formances—one is tempted to say none 


chanting were the grace and beauty 
of the Haydn Symphony, its phases 
sculptured with a classic hand, but 
filled with the fervor of a passionate 
spirit. The rhythmic zest of the Fi- 
nale was irresistible. “Heldenleben” 
has had stormier performances, but 
none more keenly edged or structurally 
more revealing. Strauss’s hero was 
more the hidalgo, less the bourgeois 
blusterer than he has been known to 
be. The finest pages of this score have 
never sounded finer, the poorest less 
poor. o Ze 


Manhattan Symphony and Gershwin 


Manhattan Symphony 
Henry Hadley, conductor; 
Gershwin, guest conductor; 
Auditorium, Nov. 10, evening. 
program: 


Orchestra, 
George 
Mecca 
The 


Prelude and Fugue in G Minor..... Bach-Abert 

‘ie. Bim UE TOON 6 ccc esc stnces Sibelius 

“Am American in Paria” .......0cc0e0s Gershwin 
(Mr. Gershwin Conducting) 

First Symphony, in G Minor........ Kalinnikoff 


This was a very satisfactory concert 
and showed the very decided strides 
forward which the orchestra is making 
with continued playing together. This 
was particularly noticeable in the Sibe- 
lius number. The Abert arrangement of 
the great organ fugue of Bach showed 
balance and careful conception of the 
intricacies of the work. Mr. Gershwin 
conducted his work for the second time 
in New York, having made his début 
as a conductor with it in the Stadium 
last summer. Those who admire this 
music took satisfaction in having an 
authentic performance of it, but there 
were times when the general unity 
seemed less striking than when it was 
given under Mr. Damrosch’s baton last 
season. The Kalinnikoff is not a work 


(Continued on page 39) 
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management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
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2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
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amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
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individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
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John F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street. 
A. Walter Kramer, 113 West 57th Street. 
Walter Wally, 113 West 57th Street. 
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of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
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trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
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embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
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of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
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direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
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Home of d’Annunzio at Gardone 
Is Scene of “Perfect”? Concert 





Noted Musicians Participate in Program Sponsored by Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge—Malipiero, Casella and Monte- 
verdi Works Are Presented at “The Vittoriale,” Abode 





account, exclusive to MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, of the concert given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge at Gabriele d’Anrunzio’s 
home, “The Vittoriale’” at Gardone, Italy, is 
from the pen of one of the invited guests of 
the occasion, whose name must remain undis- 
closed.—The Editor) 


(The followi 


What I would like to call a very per- 
fect concert to Gabriele d’Annunzio at 
the poet’s house, “The Vittoriale” at 
Gardone on Lake Garda in Italy, was 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge 
on the evening of Saturday, Oct. 26, 
on her tour of Europe, where she has 
presented concerts in Prague, London, 
Cambridge and Paris. 

Seventeen musicians came to “The 
Vittoriale” to delight an audience that 
scarcely outnumbered them, this audi- 
ence composed of Mrs. Coolidge, the 
poet and a few of his most intimate 
friends. The princely surroundings 
took us back to those days when the 
great Italian nobles maintained musi- 
cal academies within their palaces, 
strictly for their own personal enjoy- 
ment, to which the public was never 
admitted. 

In the library eleven musicians, led 
in masterly fashion by Hans Kindler, 
performed G. Francesco Malipiero’s 
“Ritrovari,” dedicated in 1927 to Mrs. 
Coolidge. It is always termed “En- 
decatode,” (Greek for eleven instru- 
ments), by d’Annunzio, who is inti- 
mately connected with this work which 
illustrates a poem of his own. At the 
end of the performance and before it 
was repeated, the poet, speaking to 
the eleven musicians, improvised a 
speech in which he explained the poem 
that the “Ritrovari” illustrate, recall- 
ing one of the most heroic episodes 
witnessed by him in his soldier days. 

Leaving the library, musicians and 
audience proceeded to the music room, 
a room consecrated to Gasparo di Salo, 
and there admirably played by Mr. 
Kindler and the composer, Alfredo 
Casella’s Sonata for violoncello and 
piano was heard. There, too, Mali- 
piero’s “Sonata a tre” was given, to 
the greater triumph of America, for 
in it, William Kroll, violinist, of New 
York, collaborated with Messrs. Casella 
and Kindler and his playing proved a 
revelation to this audience, as it did 
to a Paris audience a few days later. 

The great love of d’Annunzio for the 
music of Monteverdi is well known. 
It appears frequently in his books, as 
far back as “Il fuoco” (1900) where he 
evoked the “Lamento of Ariana,” op- 
posing its synthetic musical expression 
to the art of Richard Wagner. It was, 
therefore, natural that Mrs. Coolidge 
should include in the program which 
she offered the poet at his home some 
works by the great Cremonese musi- 
cian. These were from the edition of 
the complete works of Monteverdi 
which Malipiero is now bringing out 
at the sign of “The Vittoriale” and 
under the patronage ef her, whom 
d’Annunzio calls “The fairy of music,” 
Elizabeth Coolidge. 

Two duos were sung by Margherita 
de Vincenzi and Rachele Maragliano 
Mori, the first “Interrotte speranze” 
moved by its tragic intentness, the 
second “Chiome d’oro” enchanting for 





of Poet—Kindler and Kroll Among the Artists 





its singular gaiety. Both of these ar: 
from Vol. VII of the complete works. 
A novelty was the performance of th 
madrigal “Cantai un tempo” which, 
though composed for five voices, was 
performed by Signorina de Vincenzi 
and four violas, an adjustment ap- 
proved of by the composer in one of 
the few letters we have from his pen. 
The effect on the audience was elec- 
trical and the exquisite music had to 
be repeated. The “Lettera amorosa,” 
a most delicate example of lyrical dic- 
tion, was beautifully sung by Signorina 
Mori. 

The evening of Oct. 26 at “The Vit- 
toriale,” left a profound impression on 
those who were fortunate enough to 
be present. On that occasion chamber 
music really came into its own king- 
dom, in an intimate and chosen at- 
mosphere denied it in the concert hall 
no matter how perfectly appointed. It 
is to be hoped that Mrs. Coolidge wil! 
repeat this departure in her future 
musical endeavors. 

Two admirable concerts were given 
in Paris by Mrs. Coolidge in the salon 
of the “Institut International de Co- 
opération Intellectuelle” on Oct. 28 and 
29 attended by all that Paris counts 
among her musical personalities. The 
programs consisted of contemporary 
chamber music by Carlos Salzedo, Ar- 
thur Bliss, Pizzetti, Leo Ornstein, Josef 
Hiittel, Albert Roussel, Malipiero and 
Bohuslav Martinu. In many cases the 
works were heard for the first time 
in Paris and were executed with the 
perfection that one associates with the 
names of George Barrére, Alfredo 
Casella, Hans Kindler, Lionel Tertis, 
Leon Goossens, the Pro Arte String 
Quartet and William Kroll. 





PONSELLE AND GIGLI 
FOR COVENT GARDEN 





London Opera House to Present Large 
Repertoire Next Spring With 
Famous Singers 


Rosa Ponselle and Beniamino Gigli, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, are to sing at Convent Garden 
next year. The new season at the 
London opera house will run from 
April 28 to July 4. Listed for per- 
formance are two cycles of “The Ring,” 
“Parsifal,” “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Der Fliegende Hollander.” 

Other works scheduled are Debussy’s 


“Pelleas and Melisande,” Gounod’s 
“Romeo and _  =4Juliette,” Flotow’s 
“Marta,” Giordano’s “Andrea Chen- 


ier,” Verdi’s “Otello” and “La Forza 
del Destino,” Bellini’s “Norma,” Johann 
Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” and Puccini’s 
“Tosca” and “Madama _ Butterfly.” 
The conductors will be Bruno Walter, 
Robert Heger, Vincenzo Bellezza and 
John Barbiorolli. 

Contrary to expectations, the 1930 
season gt the famous opera house will 
not be the last, arrangements having 
been completed for two additiona! 
seasons. 
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The scenery is by Joseph Urban. 





AN Americanized Paris confronted 

Georges Barrére when he returned 
in October for his first visit in nine 
years and his first French concert in 
24 years. America’s best known 
flutist did not refer to a tourist or an 
expatriate invasion, although he felt 
that both classes have helped to create 
the post-war gaiety in his all but native 
city. 

Nor did he mean a conquest of the 
French capital by American composers 
or musicians. He knew of many of 
our artists who have appeared in 
Paris recently. But there was no 
compliment in his inability to recall 
off-hand any American composer other 
than MacDowell to whom he found 
France listening at present. 

What the king of the wood-winds did 
mean by the Americanization of the 
city of his early career was “There’s 
more music in Paris now than ever 
before. France loved music, yes. But 
not the way America does. Now she 


does. Paris used to have only one 
symphony orchestra. Today there are 
three. 


“And concerts—it seems everybody 
must be giving them. Many new and 
young artists. Five or six concerts to 
choose from in an evening. American 
critics complain they cannot keep up 
with things in New York. The French 
critics can make the same cry in Paris 
now. 

“Nine years ago, when I visited 
Paris it was suffering the reaction of 
the war. Everything was gloomy. 
Today it is bright and cheerful. Paris 
is like a person who has been con- 
valescing a long time and now she is 
well.” 

Mr. Barrére made his flying trip to 
his old home—he was in Europe two 
weeks—at the request of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge. The flutist 
and his Barrére ensemble, with Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, gave Joseph Huttel’s 
Divertissement Grotesque for five wood- 
winds and piano, at the Coolidge Fes- 
tival in the auditorium of the Library 
of Congress, Oct. 7, when the work, 
awarded the prize, for 1929, which this 
American patroness of chamber music 
gives annually, had its first perform- 
ance. By the end of the month Mr. 
Barrére had played it again at in- 
vitation concerts arranged by Mrs. 
Coolidge in Prague where the Czecho- 
slovakian composer received his early 
training, in Paris, and at Cambridge 
University, England. 





| Revival of “Don Giovanni” 
at Metropolitan on Nov. 29 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
of the Metropolitan Opera has 
announced the revival of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” for Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 29. The opera 
has been musically prepared and 
will be conducted by Tullio Sera- 
fin; the stage direction is in 
charge of Wilhelm von Wymetal. 





The cast will be as follows: 
Don Giovanni, Ezio Pinza; Donna 
Anna, Rosa Ponselle; Donna El- 
vira, Elisabeth Rethberg; Zer- 
lina, Editha Fleischer; Don Otta- 
vio, Beniamino Gigli; The Com- 
mendatore, Leon Rothier; Lepo- 
rello,. Pavel Ludikar; Masetto, 
Louis D’Angelo. 
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Paris was Americanized enough to 
receive Mr. Barrére exactly as the 
bearded flutist is received from coast 
to coast here. Back in his New York 
home, the French born musician ad- 
mitted he had been curious to know 
what his native land would do to the 
verdict set upon him by his: adopted 
country. 

On Oct. 28, he conducted the first 
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~ After an Absence of Nine Years, Georges Barrére 
® Finds Paris Taking Its Music “a Il’ Americaine” 


Me 


“I thought,” he commented, “that per- 
haps the American public praised me 
out of prejudice and habit. It was 
something new to have this city, where 
I have not played for 24 years, like me.” 

Before leaving Paris, the flutist was 
made American chairman of the 
French Association for the Dissemi- 
nation and Exchange of Information 
of Interest to Artists. It is sponsored 
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Georges Barrere; a Portrait of the Master Flutist by Frank T. Hutchens 


performance of Carlos Salzedo’s “Pre- 
ambule et Jeux” for harp, oboe, bas- 
soon, horn, string quartet, and double 
bass. He played in the Trio, for flute, 
viola (Lionel Tertis), and violoncello 
(Hans Kindler), which Mrs. Coolidge 
had commissioned Albert Roussel to 
write. It was another first perform- 
ance. 

The following day, with Alfred Cas- 
sella at the piano; Leon Goossens, oboe; 
H. Draper, clarinet; E. Chapman, 
horn, and P. Draper, bassoon; M. Bar- 
rere performed the Huttel composition. 

In the audience were such figures as 
Florent Schmitt, Darius _ Milhaud, 
Louis Aubert and Camille Decreus, 
gatherings of distinguished musicians, 
composers and critics, such as Mrs. 
Coolidge’s invitations have attracted 
from the early days when Mr. Barrére 
first played in the Berkshire festivals 
in Pittsfield. 

Back at home once more, Mr. Bar- 
rére is proud of the French applause. 


by the French Ministry of Fine Arts, 
and aims at easier contacts between 
the musicians of France and other 
nations. Looking back to the day 
when Walter Damrosch brought him 
to this country only to run afoul for 
a time of the rule of the Musicians’ 
Union, Mr. Barrere has a natural sym- 
pathy for attempts to smooth the paths 
of wandering players. 

In his brief stay, M. Barrere heard 
much talk of a young French pianist, 
Robert Casadesus, who, he remarked, 
is the musical matinee idol of the day. 
He managed to hear his old orchestra, 
the Colonne concert, conducted now 
by G. Pierne, in place of Edward 
Colonne under whom Barrére played 
first flute in 1905. 

The radio and the talkies do not 
yet enter into the shop talk of the 
French musicians, M. Barrére _ re- 
marked. “They have not so much 
radio in France,” he remarked. 

“The radio of the world is in Eng- 






land. 


No advertising is permitted. 
The government controls the stations, 


and plans all the programs. Every- 
body who owns a radio is a subscriber. 
He pays for the service. So every- 
thing is done with dignity. 

“Here, no artist is content at heart 
with his program. How can he be? 
He must submit it to a typewriting 
company for final approval. And 
when he plays—hardly has the last 
note died away, when a voice breaks in 
‘This is frigidaire’—Terrible. It isn’t 
allowed in England.” 

This prefaced M. Barrére’s happy 
announcement that he has a radio en- 
gagementein England next year. “And 
I shall give a program,” he said tri- 
umphantly, “composed entirely of Bach 
sonatas.” 

The few days in Paris hardly gave 
him time to look up old career-marks. 
He found one because it was just 
around the corner from the Hotel 
Majestic where he stopped. It was the 
house he lived in at the age of five. 
The visit was hurried because his wood- 
wind ensemble was already scheduled 
for its fall tour. He is swinging on to 
Chicago, Grand Rapids and points be- 
tween. ZELMA FRIEDMAN 


ORCHESTRA’S MATINEES 
BEGIN IN ROCHESTER 





Philharmonic and Civic Ensembles 
Drawing Excellent Audiences 
at New Series 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goos- 
sens conducting, gave its first matinee 
concert at the Eastman Theatre on 
Nov. 1, before a large audience. The 
orchestra this year has as its basic unit 
the new Civic Orchestra, which is play- 
ing twice a week in the schools, and is 
augmented to orchestral size (about 
ninety men) with players from theatre 
ensembles and advanced students from 
the Eastman School. With only three 
rehearsals, the Philharmonic presented 
an. interesting program including 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyl,” Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 7 and _  Respighi’s 
“Roman Festival.” 

The Sunday afternoon concerts by 
the Civic Orchestra, conducted by Guy 
Frazer Harrison, and the Tuesday 
afternoon concerts for the children con- 
ducted by Mr. Goossens, have been 
very successful so far. The former, 
given at the high schools in rotation, 
have been well attended, and the con- 
certs for the children have aroused 
a real response on the part of the 
young people, to whom the charming 
programs have made a lively appeal. 

Other recent musical events have 
been the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Basile Kibalchich director, on Oct. 25 
at the Eastman Theatre, the Roth 
String Quartet, heard in a delightful 
program at Kilbourn Hall on Oct. 28, 
and a welcome visit of Efrem Zim- 
balist on Nov. 1. M. E. W. 





New ORLEANS, Nov. 20.—Le Petit 
Opera Louisianais, a producing group 
of amateurs and professionals, has an- 
nounced “Manon” for presentation in 
February and “L’Amico Fritz” for 
April. Casting has not yet been com- 
pleted, according to Ernesto Gargano, 
musical director. W.S. 











Chief of Lener String Quar- 
tet Now in America 
Thinks Chamber Music as 
Effective in Huge Halls as 
in Salon — Enthusiastic 
Over Phonographic Repro- 
ductions as Method of 
Spreading Propaganda 


HAMBER MUSIC is usually con- 

sidered the fourth dimension of 
music, something which, like Katisha, 
only the educated palate can appreci- 
ate. The idea of string quartets being 
included in a school curriculum is diffi- 
cult for us to believe, and yet, that is 
a distinction which has come to the 
Lener Quartet of Budapest which re- 
cently made its American début in New 
York. 

“It is extremely gratifying,” said 
Jeno Lener, “to know that we have 
gone on record, so to speak, and I do 
not mean that for a pun, as a stan- 
dard, in a way, for school children in 
Europe. We made records of all the 
Beethoven Quartets and not only are 
they studied with miniature scores, but 
an entire set has been deposited in the 
Beethoven Museum in Bonn. This is 
excellent réclame for the Lener Quar- 
tet, also for Beethoven! Already 
people have told us here that they know 
our work through our records, and it 
is certainly a marvelous way to be- 
come familiar with chamber music. 

“Take any particular quartet. You 
hear it played once and then you may 
not hear it again for a decade. How 
can you become familiar with it that 
way? But if you have a record you 
ean play it over at your leisure until 
you know every nuance and every hole 
and corner of the melody and harmony. 


Pendulum Swings Back 


“This is particularly true of some 
of the later quartets of Beethoven, very 
esoteric music. You may get an es- 
thetic reaction from one hearing but 
you certainly cannot get a very pro- 
found impression of its intricacies. 
And take the post-war music that 
swung so far from the academic in 
every way, structurally and in spirit. 

“In respect to the ultra-modern in 
music, do you know, I believe a great 
majority of composers keep on writing 
in that idiom because they are afraid 
of being accused of being old-fashioned 
if they do otherwise. I may not dis- 
close their names, but more than one 
eminent composer has confessed as 
much to me. You see, the pendulum is 
swinging back again. The tendency is 
to get back to music once more! 

“It may be war psychology, but for 
the last decade, composers seem to have 
felt that if they did not leave a dozen 
dead and two dozen wounded in a con- 
cert, they were not up to the times! 

“But, don’t bother about all this! 
Real art is real art no matter what its 
means of expression. You cannot kill 
it. The mistake they have made, 1 
think, however, is to expect instru- 
ments designed for music to make 
sounds that are not musical. They 
should invent new instruments to ex- 
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“Art Is Art in Large or Small Spaces ! !”” Declares Jeno Lener - 
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Lener Quartet of Budapest Now Touring America. 


press the new ideas. Why not? Why 
try to be ‘modern’ in effect with only 
archaic tools to get that effect? It is 
begging the question! 


Quartet a Decade Old 


“We have been at this business for 
ten years and the personnel of our or- 
ganization has remained the same from 
the beginning. We practised for two 
years without appearing in public at 
all, six hours a day of it! This was 
during the communistic interim in Hun- 
gary, We went to a tiny village and 
lived there, doing nothing else. Our 
first important concert was in Vienna 
in 1920, the first gesture of friendship 
with France. Ravel came and we 
played his Trio and Quartet. He was 
so enthusiastic that he took us to Paris 
for three concerts. He was good 
enough to say that his music as we 
played it, was better than he ever 
imagined it to be. From Paris we went 
to England and since then we have 
played all over Europe. 

“In England we have had enormous 
success and this is especially interest- 
ing because we have not invariably 
played in the intimate surroundings 
with which one is accustomed to asso- 
ciate the idea of chamber music. As 
a matter of fact some of our most suc- 
cessful London concerts have been in 
the Royal Albert Hall which seats 10,- 
000. We have a platform built in the 
centre of the pit and that makes the 
effect better. 


Not Restricted to Salon 


“Personally, I do not feel that cham- 
ber music should be restricted to the 
salon. If you want to study the con- 
struction of the piece, to hear the 
counterpoint as counterpoint and not 
as music, a small place is better, but 
if you are interested in the spirit of 
the music rather than the letter I can- 
not see that the size of the hall makes 
any difference whatever. Art is art in 
large or small spaces. Our object is 
to express the spirit of the music and 
not to exhibit technical finesse, and I 


Left to Right: 
First Violin; Imre Hartman, ’Cello; Joseph Smilovits, Second Violin, and Sandor 
Roth, Viola 


Jeno Lener, 


cannot believe that when a composer 
places a theme in the viola part he ex- 
pects his hearers to exclaim: ‘Listen! 
There’s the viola playing the theme, 
now!’ The effect is what he wants. 
“Naturally, being a specialist in this 
type of music I think there- should be 
more of it. In England, some years 
ago, we wanted to give a series of 
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Quartet Rehearsed Two 
Years Before Appearing in 


Public—First Concert a 
Gesture of Friendship with 
France—Ravel Took Or- 
ganization to Paris—Gave 
Series of Concerts in Eng- 
land Illustrating History of 
Chamber Music 





fifteen concerts showing the develop- 
ment of chamber music from the begin- 
ning to the present time. Our agents 
said we were mad, that there would be 
no public for that sort of thing at all. 
We had done it in Hungary, however, 
and were sure of ourselves. An ex- 
planatory booklet was sent out ahead, 
and I wish you could have seen our 
audiences! There was no doubt what- 
ever that they wanted chamber music! 
And, furthermore, they demanded, in- 
sisted on encores! And they would 
hardly have done that if they were not 
enjoying themselves, would they? 

“Familiarity may breed contempt in 
some things, but in art, familiarity 
can only engender affection. The more 
people are associated with artistic 
things the better they appreciate and 
like them. 

“And that is one of the things we are 
here for, to give more and more cham- 
ber music and to do our bit to help 
familiarize the public with the great 
art works in that form. The better 
they like us, the better we shall be 
pleased!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 
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Hietramente of Rone Quality 
_Used by Lener String Quartet 
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USIC LOVERS are prnwrer to 
hear a combination of rare in- 
struments at the concerts of the Lener 
String Quartet of Budapest, at present 
in the United States. Chief of these is 


the “Greffuhle” Stradivarius played by 
Jeno Lener, first violin of the ensemble. 

Three years ago, in the workshop of 
Fiorini, an Italian violin maker, the 
members of the Lener String Quartet 
saw the original sketches of a richly 
ornamented violin made by Stradi- 
varius. It was one of five instruments 
of a beautiful, inlaid quintet—two vio- 
lins, viola, ’cello, and tenor—intended 
for King Philip of Spain. The label is 
marked 1709, the best period of the 
master. 

According to the notes of Orisi, a 
monk of Cremona, and an intimate 
friend of Stradivarius, the violin maker 
was so pleased with his work that he 
could not bear to part with it to the 
King and kept it until his death in 
1737. Subsequently these instruments 
came into the possession of the Infante 
Don Carlos, later Charles IV of Spain, 
and were kept in Madrid. It is not 
known through what mystefious means 
the “Greffuhle” Stradivarius found its 
way into the hands of John Blow, a 
collector, by whom it was passed on 
to another London collector, J. Adam. 
After the latter’s collection was dis- 
solved the Count Greffuhle acquired it. 
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The instrument remained in the Gref- 
fuhle family for a long time and took 
its name from its owner. 

A year and a half ago in Zurich, 
after a long search throughout Europe, 
the Leners discovered the famous 
Stradivarius in Zurich. They tried to 
buy it, but the owners, Hug & Co., 
would not part with it. Returning to 
Zurich again last winter, Mr. Lener re- 
visited the firm and begged at least 
to have an opportunity to try the in- 
strument. The company agreed. and 
the Lener String Quartet gave a re- 
cital some time after in the concert 
hall of this Zurich firm, playing the 
“Greffuhle” and three other Strads. 
Before the directors and staff of Hug 
& Co. and a small group of discrimi- 
nating musicians the “Greffuhle” was 
heard in public for the first time in 
220 years. Stirred to enthusiasm by 
the concert, Hug & Co. decided to let 
the Leners have the violin. 

The other three instruments used by 
the quartet are equally worthy of men- 
tion. Joseph Smilovits, second violin, 
plays a Guarnerius, Imre Hartman a 
Guadagnini ’cello, and Sandor Roth an 
Amati viola which is said to be larger 
than any other played today. The four 
instruments are not only exceedingly 
fine and rare specimens individually, 
but form together a perfect blend 
which is the result of a ten years’ 
search for the ideal combination. 

















Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The other day some musicians were 
gathered discussing the news with that 
intensity that only musicians seem to 
muster up when they talk shop. One 
of them turned to the matter of young 
prodigies, of which we are getting too 
big a dose this season, it would seem. 
Most of them are Wunderkinder: Won- 
derchildren, literally translated. And, 
alas, in so many of them as they grow 
older the “Wunder” vanishes and only 
the “Kind” (child) remains, as Nikisch 
pointed out so aptly years ago. No rule, 
however, without its exceptions. 

There is Louis Persinger who can 
again point with pride to a prodigy 
who is outstanding in the boy violinist, 
Ruggiero Ricci. This is the finest 
talent of its kind since Yehudi 
Menuhin. Persinger is flooded with all 
sorts of offers these days from fond 
parents in all walks of life, who wish 
him to take their four or eight year 
old sons or daughters and make 
Menuhins or Riccis of them! “If it 
keeps on,” said Persinger to a friend 
the other day, “I will be known as a 
baby specialist!” 

* + w 

So Josef Rosenstock, the Metropoli- 

tan’s youthful Wagner conductor has 
resigned and General Manager Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza has accepted the resig- 
nation. 
. I wonder if the critics who pounced 
on the new conductor, to a man, are 
happy over the news that they are to 
have several years more of Artur 
Bodanzky, instead. 

There are more things in, behind, 
around, about, on top of, and under- 
neath this sudden relinquishment of his 
newly acquired duties by young Herr 
Rosenstock than appear in the formal 
statements giving illness as the reason 
for the young conductor’s withdrawal. 

I happen to know that Rosenstock 
has been in a highly nervous condition, 
such as may very well have unsettled 
him for his work at the Metropolitan. 
No wonder, the way the reviewers took 
out on him all the faults discoverable 
in the early season performances of 
“Meistersinger,” “Rosenkavalier” and 
“Walkiire,” which, every one seems to 
admit, found the singers pretty gen- 
erally in poor fettle, entirely aside from 
the good or bad playing of the orches- 
tra. 

I happen to know, also, that this 
immediate bombardment, more severe 
even than the criticisms that have been 
leveled for years at Bodanzky, was 
received with no little concern in quar- 
ters higher than Rosenstock. A week 
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before it happened, I could see what 
was coming. Unless Rosenstock, by 
some miracle of virtuosity, could over- 
turn the first verdicts, he was in for 
an all-season panning, and it is only 
reasonable to believe that this would 
have hurt the Metropolitan quite as 
much as it would have hurt Rosenstock. 
There were unofficial explanations in a 
very personal way as to how the 
Wiesbaden musical director came to be 
engaged—I won’t say who made them, 
or to whom—but every first-line critic 
knew that the Metropolitan had found 
the “big conductors” in Germany “not 
interested” and hence had felt com- 
pelled to “develop” a conductor of its 
own. 

Those who could read between the 
lines of some of the newspaper com- 
ment might have surmised that a crisis 
was at hand; but it was rather a jolt 
to many of them to find that it was 
Bodanzky who was summoned to fill 
the breach. 


*> * * 


As for Herr Rosenstock, I do not feel 
that his career has been as seriously 
damaged as it might have been, under 
the circumstances, if he had remained 
until the end of the season. His con- 
tract, I have heard from a reliable 
source, was for one year only and at 
a salary about one-third of that form- 
erly paid Bodanzky. I wouldn’t like to 
name the exact figure, but it was 
neither so large as a bank president’s 
nor so low as a bank clerk’s, and if 
multiplied by ten and divided by two 
might have been about the same as is 
paid the vice-president of the United 
States, and that, I am quite sure, you 
have forgotten if you ever knew. 

And as for Mr. Bodanzky, I am not 
so sure that he has had to be persuaded 
altogether against his will to return 
to the institution to which he said 
goodbye forever last spring, even 
though his return is officially an- 
nounced as on the basis of “guest” 
conductor. When a guest remains 
“several years,” that is almost like be- 
ing a member of the family. It is an 
open secret that some of the ambitious 
plans of the Friends of Music that 
that were to have opened for him new 
vistas in New York, have had to be cur- 
tailed, and where there is such curtail- 
ment there are practical considerations 
involved. I have heard other things. 
Not to particularize, many of my 
friends in music, I regret to say, have 
been hit in the same way as friends not 
in music, by the eccentricities of a na- 
tional institution I need not identify 
by name. 

But to get back to the critics, they 
were all pretty weary of Bodanzky, so 
far as the Metropolitan was concerned. 
It takes pluck on his part to go back 
and face the old racket there. Will 
there be a gentler attitude toward his 
excisions, his tempi, and his peculiarly 
rigid beat, now that the man brought 
over as his successor has succumbed to 
their concerted attacks ? 

Or are they surveying each other 
with an “out of the frying pan into the 
fire” expression as they meet in the 
haunts where but lately there was only 
eagerness for some radical change? 

* x o* 

Personally, I am not so sure the 
newcomer had an altogether square 
deal. Having read the hostile reviews 
of “Meistersinger” and “Rosenkava- 
lier,” I decided that I ought to hear 
him himself. 

So Saturday afternoon I betook my- 
self (heavily disguised so that the 
nouveaux riches subscribers would not 
think that the opera had been changed 
to “Faust”), and witnessed Herr Ros- 
enstock’s third appearance of the sea- 


son, this time conducting “Die 
Walkiire.” Well, I had the same expe- 
rience that I always have when I wait 
and let others report back to me. It 
never fails. Wait a while and then go 
and hear or see a new thing: it is never 
as good as the reports lead one to 
expect or vice versa. 

Saturday’s “Walkiire” was in more 
than one respect very creditable. It 
surpassed, for example, the last “Wal- 
kiire” performance I had heard over 
which Bodanzky of the rigid beat pre- 
sided. Herr Rosenstock is of the re- 
strained school of baton wielders, he 
flourishes no spears, nor does he make 
gestures to attract the groudlings. He 
is a helmsman, intent on his job, who 
unleashes his orchestra only when there 
is a genuine need for doing so. To be 
sure, he is, perhaps, too much inter- 
ested in looking into his score and too 
little at the singers and orchestra. 

The Metropolitan has not had cele- 
brated German conductors over the last 
two decades. Hertz came to us from 
Breslau, Bodanzky from Mannheim, 
and now Rosenstock from Wiesbaden. 
To be sure, Felix Mottl was at the Met- 
ropolitan for a year or two, and 
Gustav Mahler led a number of per- 
formances as a guest. But Mottl and 
Mahler were the only two great con- 
ductors of German opera. The other 
two developed while at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Herr Rosenstock is a very young 
man, just thirty-four. But make no 
mistake about his musicianship. He is 
no youngster in that. I have before 
me the piano vocal score of Franz 
Schreker’s opera “Der Schatzgriber 
(The Treasure Digger)” and read the 
following on the second title page: 
“The piano vocal score has been done 
by Georg Jokl (Prelude and Act I), 
Felix Petyrek (Act II) and Josef 
Rosenstock (Acts III and IV and 
Epilog).” Musicianship? Reducing a 
Schreker opera is a mighty complicated 
job. Ever try it? I advise you not to. 
It is a bewildering undertaking. 

+ * * 


There doesn’t seem to be any way to 
stop Stokowski now that he has tasted 
the delights of talking to or rather 
talking at an audience during a con- 
cert. Another conductor, now in his 
Dimmerung, used to do it ad nauseam 
and never realized that instead of mak- 
ing the impression of being erudite 
merely left one of being slightly 
pedantic. 

Stokowski’s laiest is to beg an audi- 
ence in Philadelphia to dispense with 
“this strange beating of hands” which, 
he goes on to say, “has no meaning.” 

a + a 


As a matter of fact, something ought 
to be done to improve the platform 
manners of our conductors. Mr. 
Bodanzky, at the performance of 
“Orfeo” by the Friends of Music on 
Nov. 10, permitted himself the pleasure 
of a tantrum while on the conductor’s 
platform. During one of the choruses, 
a still small soprano piped up alone 
about two measures before the proper 
time. Mr. Bodanzky dropped his hands, 
shook his head and glared—one may 
conjecture from the expression of the 
back of his head—and the orchestra 
and chorus had to continue without 
any beat at all for a while. This seems 
both unnecessary and undignified. 

As far as “Orfeo” was concerned, 
such of the score as he left in, was 
very lovely. But why, oh why, does 
he have to snip and slice it up the way 
he does? Positively, it would be un- 
safe to leave that man alone in a room 
with a pair of scissors and a copy of 
“Yankee Doodle.” 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave an Amer- 
ican composer a chance the other day 
when he performed Carl McKinley’s 
“Masquerade” at his concerts of Nov. 7 
and 8. The work had a distinct success 
and Conductor Gabrilowitsch was so 
pleased with it himself that he wrote 
Mr. McKinley’s publisher, George 
Fischer, president of J. Fischer & Bro. 
telling him that he would perform the 
number again on Nov. 24. He wound up 
his letter to Mr. Fischer saying: “In 
my opinion ‘Masquerade’ is a little 
masterpiece.” 

This is the kind of encouragement 
that our conductors should give to com- 
posers. Mr. Gabrilowitsch in coming 
forward not only to perform the work 
but to repeat it, is doing something 
which is still an exceptional happening 
in the case of our creative artists. 
There is no question about the fact that 
our composers get performances from 
time to time, but very rarely, indeed, 
do conductors repeat their compositions 
within a couple of weeks of their orig- 
inal performance. Bravo! Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch! Bravo! Mr. McKinley! 

+ * * 


The doughty Mr. Mencken who, I 
often suspect, aspires to be known as 
the Bad Boy of Baltimore just as 
Alexander Pope was known as the 
Wicked Wasp of Twickenham, in his 
introduction to a volume of selected 
essays by the late James Gibbons 
Huneker, makes a funny and fatal 
error in stating that the late James G., 
was myself in one of my karmas. I 
appreciate the compliment but must 
decline the honor. I doubtless inspired 
Mr. Huneker in some of his naughti- 
nesses that used to be the despair of 
proofreaders and the delight of those 
who like informal criticism, but we 
were never one and the same person. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Huneker 
was never connected with MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Mr. Mencken has got his 
newspapers mixed. Mr. Huneker wrote 
for the Musical Courier. But then, 
why bother to be accurate? An adding 
machine can be accurate, but only Mr. 
Mencken can be really clever in the 
highest sense of the word! 


* * * 


Shortly after Huneker died, I met, 
quite accidentally at an evening re- 
ception, his delightful first wife Cleo 
Bracken, the sculptor. We did not 
“catch” each other’s names when in- 
troduced, but when she told me who 
she was, I said, “If it isn’t bad taste to 
ask a woman personal questions about 
her divorced husband who has recently 
died, was he really, strictly speaking, 
as clever as he seemed to be?” 

“No,” she said, “Strictly speaking, 
he was not.” 

¢. ie 


It is interesting, when one re-reads 
some of Huneker’s amusing and highly 
equivocal criticism a decade after its 
original appearance to see what a 
word-juggler he was. Anyone inter- 
ested in literary style can see that his 
manner of choosing the not just was 
a by-blow of that of Edgar Saltus. 
Huneker’s literary essays read like 
book catalogs. It is improbable if not 
impossible that no human being could 
in an average lifetime get through the 
number of books about which Huneker 
wrote learnedly. How did he do it? 


asks your 
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\ J ARIETY may also be considered 
as the spice of the concert field. 
There has been an unusual in- 
flux of chamber-music organizations 
already this season, bringing several 
famous ones from Europe and some of 
our best American ones as well. The 
list of young artists hitherto unknown, 
continues to grow and the average of 
their performances has been gratify- 
ingly high. 


Catherine Reiner, Soprano 


Catherine Reiner, soprano from the 
Budapest Opera, made a recital début 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 4, with Richard Wilens at the 
piano. Miss Reiner began her program 
with a group of familiar Old Italian 
songs and followed this with a group 
of Brahms. The third group was by 
Strauss, Marx and Wolf, all familiar. 
The closing group had Respighi’s 
“Nebbie,” a song in Hungarian by 
Kacsoh, and two songs by Mr. Wilens. 
Miss Reiner’s voice is one of volume 
and range. She also displayed inter- 
pretative ability which caused her 
songs to be received with marked en- 
thusiasm by her audience. J. 


Mmes. Sard and Friedberger 


Mme. Chelly Friedberger, a pupil of 
Leschetizky, and Sylvia Sard, a young 
New York pupil of Paolo Gallico, were 
heard in a recital of two-piano music 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 4. The program included the C 
Minor Concerto of Bach, the Brahms- 
Schumann Variations, two dances by 
Debussy and the inevitable if lovely 
D Major Sonata of Mozart. The play- 
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ing of the two artists was marked not 
only by technical efficiency and excel- 
lent ensemble but by an obviously ar- 
tistic intention. The audience filled 
the hall and was loud in its approval. 
Vv. 


Hubert Linscott, Baritone 


Hubert Linscott, baritone, whose 
singing is well-known to music lovers 
of New York, appeared in the En- 
gineering Auditorium on the evening 
of Nov. 4, accompanied by Harold 
Genther. The clean-cut diction and 
ability to vary the quality of his voice 
to suit the moods of his songs, which 
have always been features of Mr. Lin- 
scott’s singing, were again notable. 
Groups of songs in German and French 
were much applauded and Hué’s “Le 
Passant” had to be repeated. Tschaikov- 
sky’s “Pilgrim Song” was also a no- 
table bit of singing. Schindler’s 
“Dunya” also proved an agreeable 
novelty. The entire recital was fully 
up to Mr. Linscott’s customary high 
standard. G. 


Paul Robeson Returns 


With a remarkable audience to greet 
him, Paul Robeson returned from 
abroad to his American admirers at 
Carnegie Hall, the evening of Nov. 5 
and was excitedly acclaimed. He de- 
voted his song program entirely to the 
music of his race, singing Negro 
spirituals and work songs with the 
sympathy and sincerity that have 
stamped him as one of the most un- 
usual interpreters of these songs. His 
mellow baritone voice appeared to have 
added volume since he last sang in 
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New York and his enunciation was par- 
ticularly clear. As in the days before 
he went to London, “Water Boy” was 
one of the most successful of his num- 
bers. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
and “Nobody Knows de Trouble I See,” 
were among others that gave delight. 
Lawrence Brown played admirable ac- 
companiments and contributed a mod- 
est tenor to some of the numbers. 


Eusebio Concialdi, Baritone 


Eusebio Concialdi, a baritone from 
Chicago, made a New York début in 
recital, accompanied by Charles King. 
Operatic arias from early works by 
Cesti and Lully began the program, 
and “Promesse de mon Avenir” from 
“Le Roi de Lahore” sung in Italian, 
closed it. Mr. Concialdi also sang 
songs by Strauss, La Forge, Debussy, 
a group by Tosti, and among other 
things, a vocal arrangement of the 
familiar Liszt “Liebestraum.” Mr. 
Concialdi’s voice proved a fine, resonant 
organ fully equal to the interpreting 
of the well-arranged program. His 
audience applauded with zest and gave 
him many recalls. 


Winifred MacBride, Pianist 


Winifred MacBride, pianist, who has 
been heard before in New York from 
times to time, gave an excellent re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 4, delighting a large 
audience with some extremely fine 
pianism. The great G Minor Fugue 
of Bach in Liszt’s transcription began 
the program, having a clear and force- 
ful reading. Chopin’s F*Minor Fan- 


tasie was well contrasted and once in 
the fields of romanticism, Miss Mac- 
Bride played the Liszt B Minor Sonata. 
Modern composers were represented 
by pieces by Goossens, Pick-Mangia- 
galli, Palmgren, Di Falla, Rachman- 
inoff and Chasins. Miss MacBride’s 
playing was always interesting and in 
spite of a tone often of large volume, 
its quality was always fine. The ap- 
preciation of her audience was amply 
attested by prolonged applause. H. 


London Quartet Begins Series 


In the first of five concerts by the 
London String Quartet, designed to 
trace the development of chamber mu- 
sic from Haydn to Hindemith, two 
Haydn and two Mozart quartets were 
played in Town Hall the evening of 
Nov. 6. The elder and longer-lived 
master was represented by his Opus 
8, No. 5, in F, and Opus 64, No. 5 in 
D; the younger by D Minor, K 421, 
and C Major K 465. The Londoners 
played vigorously and with an admir- 
able sense of structural cohesion, if 
not with all their former finesse. B. 


Mary Garden at Plaza 


Mary Garden made one of her rare 
concert appearances on Nov. 7, at the 
opening of the sixth season of “Artistic 
Mornings” at the Hotel Plaza. The 
Chicago Opera prima donna was re- 
ceived with acclaim in French songs 
of Szule, Hahn and Debussy, sung 
with that individual something which is 
peculiarly her own. She also sang a 
charming song “Loneliness,” by Hamil- 
ton Forrest, whose opera “Camille” 
she is to introduce in Chicago this 
season. 

Ruth Breton revealed her extra- 
ordinary violinistic gifts in composi- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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GEORGE MORGAN PLEASES. 


Artistic Song Recital Given by Him | 
at the Town Hall. 


George Morgan, a singer with &| 
light baritone voice of wide range, | 
who made his New Yor début five! 
years ago after concert fours in the | 
Orient as assistigg ‘artist to Mme 
Schumann-Heink, gave his first re- 
cital in several seasons last night at 
the Town Hall. Mr. Morgan's voice 
je not notable for sensuous beauty 
of tone or coior, but he compen- 
sated amply for some vocal short- 
comings with an elegance of style, 
a profoundly musical feeling and ad- 
mirable diction in a variety of lan-) 
guages th: made his recital one of | 
outstanding artistic interest. His 
program included Many unhack- 
neyed songs of rare charm, which} 
he. delivered with fine intelligence. | 
communicating their textual and) 
musical content with the skill of a) 
mature artist. 
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OCTOBER 23, 1929 
George Morgan in Recital 








Barytone Gives Gratifying Per- 
formance at Town Hall 
George Morgan, who sang in Towi) 
Hall last night, is a valuable addition | 
to the esoteric list of worthwhile re-, 
citalists now before thé public. He 
has a high lyric barytone voice of tenor 
timbre, carefully trained and pro- 
duced with gratifying ease. Capable of 
encompassing a wide dynamic scale, 
from & whispered, yet resonant, pian- 
issimo to ® sonorous and powerful, 
well rounded forte, it becomes through 
the sensitive and maturely musical 
guidence of its owner an exceptichally 

rich medium of expression. + . 

Mr. Morgan's program, agreeably un- 
conventions! and wisely planned, gave 
him many opportunities to display his 
indubitable gifts 98 an interpreter. He 
expressed equally well the lush senti- 
ment of Korngold's “Tanzlied des Pier- 
rot,” from “Die Tote Stadt”; the humor 
of Blech’s “Nur eine kleine Geige” and 
the enthusiastic surge of Strauss's 
“Kling.” Well delivered, too, was the 
first group of songs ty Melaarten, Cui, 
i Gretchaninow and 8s e 
; The man group intiuded songs b 
j Marx and Perleberg. and there wae 

two further groups of Prench and Eng- 
lish songs. The singer’d diction was on 
® par with the rest 4f his achieve- 
ments, The accompanist was Frank 
Bibb. 4. D. B. 
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Scores in Recital at Town Hall, Oct. 22, 1929 
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MORGAN RECITAL 
| The audience that comfortably! 
filled the Town Hall last night de- 
' spite the atmospheric conditions, was! 
{well repaid by hearing a singer in | 
whose work style was prcdominant, 
though this was not his only attri- 
bute. 

George Morgan was the recitalist 
and his vocal organs are ont of those 
rarities, I doubt if this term .may be 
used. In his opening .group ‘the 
singer Nad: audience and reviewers 
alike puzzied as to just what tessi- 
tura is his best. At one moment 
when full voice was used, it was‘a' 
dramatic tenor and shortly after- 
ward became a baritone of wide 
range. To me Mr. Morgan seems 
to belong in that classification known 
of old as the high baritones, for 
when he kept his voice in hand, the 
baritone quality seemed far richer 
and more mellow than his ventures 
into the tenorial realm. 

As aforesaid, style marks his sing- 
ing and his German diction is im- 
peccable. Mr. Morgan showed a 
fondness for the Teutonic tongue last 
night though he did essay’ Swedish, 
Norwegian and French, and had 
some English numbers also listed. 

Gui, retchaninoff, Blech, Korn- 
gold and Strauss were among, the 
‘composers listed. Fy 

Mr. Morgan Was at his best in the 
forte passages where the voice 
soared rich and full of color tovsthe 
heights. 
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George Morgan Sings 
At, Town Hall 


George Morgan, barytone, who had 
— given recitals in New 
} York, was heard at Town Hall last 
‘night ‘in a program of lyrics by 
j.nineteen composers. The selection, 
was a good one and afforded the 
singer opportunity to interpret a 
large varieiy of moods, in which 





| respect he was often succeésful.. His 


| voice was remarkable ‘for the divi- 
sion of its scale. His upper tones 
| were of light tenor quality and his 
| lower ‘registers those of a harytone 
lond prone te harshness. . His taste 
| Was good, he showed acquaintance 
} with style. and his enunciation in 
| Several lancuazes was praiseworthy. 
jHe san¢ Cvi's seldom-heard lyric. 
}“La Statue de Tsarkoije-Selo.”’ 
|Plech's “‘Nur.Eine Kleine Geigze" 
and several other songs which were 
in part novel. . Sjoeberg’s song. 
‘“Tonera."’ he gave in Swedish, and 
fo'lowing it, as an encore, he sang 
Grieg's “Ich liebe dich"'; in. Norwe- 
gian. An asset largely ih Mr. Mor- 
ran’s favor was his: excellent plat- 
form bearing. Frank Bibb, the ac- 
companist, shared the applause with 
the singer. ‘The audience’ was large 
considering the weather. 
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Second N. Y. Concert 
Town Hall, Nov. 16 
Third N. Y. Concert 

Town Hall, Dec. 7 

First American Tour 

Nov. 11. N. Y. (Debut) 

12. Rochester 
(Eastman School) 
13. Greenwich 
16. N.Y. 
(2nd Recital) 
18. Boston 
19. Princeton 
21. Greencastle 
(DePauw) 
22. St. Louis 
(Principia) 
23. Lake Forest 
24. Chicago 
25. Kalamazoo 
26. Detroit 
28. Toronto 
Dec 4 Nae 
(Schola Cantorum) 
5. N. Y. (Plaza) 
yc A 
(3rd Recital) 
8. Philadelphia 
>» Hy. 
(Private musicale) 
10. Washington 
11. Derby, Conn. 
12. Providence 
(Brown) 
13. Cambridge 
(Harvard) 

Dec. 16-30. Havana, Cuba 
“Every college, 
school and musical 
club should engage 
the A guilars.” 

—F, C. Coppicus. 
! 
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I should advise you not to miss them.” 
—Samuel Chotzinoff, N. Y. World. 





Photo by Nikolas Muray 
PEPE AGUILAR 


EZEKIEL AGUILAR PACO AGUILAR ELISA AGUILAR 


The 
AGUILAR LUTE QUARTET 


of Madrid 
Instrumental Ensemble of Spanish Lutes Originated by The Aguilars 
SENSATIONAL AMERICAN DEBUT, NOV. 11th, 1929 


Highlights of a Notable Occasion: 


NEW marvel. The finesse of the Aguilars is astonishing to the point of unbelief. 
i A iatalistic, inevitable kind that seems to be the birthright of true artists only. 
appropriate to the character of the music. 


Rhythm of the 
Sensational bravura 


I should advise you not to miss them. 


—Samuel Chotzinoff (N. Y. World) 


A distinguished audience. A very sensitive and eloquent ensemble. Beauty that lingered after the 


music had ceased to sound. It has been some time since 


Emotional expression, rich in beauty and color. 
an ensetnble organization of such unique character and capacities has visited this city. 


—Olin Downes (N. Y. Times) 


Received into the affections of music lovers. 


—W. J. Henderson (N. Y. Sun) 


Command the applause of discriminating audience. 
Possess aristrocracy of style. 


Delighted an audience which filled the hall and stirred it to repeated salvos of applause. Effects abso- 


lutely fascinating. An altogether extraordinary organization. —Pitts Sanborn (N. Y. Telegram) 


Now Booking, Season 1930-1931 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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PROVIDENCE CLUB 
HONORS MUSICIAN 


Mrs. Clarence Barbour, 
Composer, Welcomed 
at Musicale 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 20.—The Chopin 
Club, one of the largest in New En- 
gland, having a membership of 500 or 
more, and of which Mrs. George W. 
H. Ritchie of Providence, formerly of 
New York, is president, has entered 
upon its new season. 

Outstanding among innovations in- 
troduced by the club is a series of 
Musical Teas on the first Sunday of 
each month until May. On Nov. 3 the 
first of these was given at Churchill 
House with Mrs. Clarence Augustus 
Barbour, wife of the president of 
Brown University, as guest of honor. 
The affair was a formal welcome to 
Mrs. Barbour, who is a composer, to 
the musical circles of the city. Mrs. 
Barbour received with the president of 
the club and the three vice-presidents, 
Lucy Marsh Gordon, the well known 
soprano, Mrs. Walter A. Peck and 
Mrs. Gertrude Joseffy Chase. 

The hostesses of the occasion were the 
presidents of the several musical clubs 
of the city, notably Mrs. Harold J. Gross, 
of the Monday Morning Musical Club; 
Miss Virginia Boyd Anderson, of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Edward Scattergood, of 
the Chaminade Club; Mrs. Edward L. 
Singsen, of the MacDowell and Miss 
Blanche Davis, of the Schubert Club. 

A feature of the musical program 
was a Waltz-Fantasy written by Was- 
sily Leps of Providence especially for 
and dedicated to Loretta Gagnon and 
Annette Aubin and charmingly played 
by them on two pianos. Hazel D. 
Lendberg, soprano, Julia Stacy Gould, 
contralto, and Henrietta Staton, harp- 
ist, contributed to the program. N. B. P. 








Dorothy Gordon Sings for Young 
People at Columbia 


At the McMillin Academic Theater, 
Columbia University, on Nov. 9, Doro- 
thy Gordon, author of “Sing It Your- 
self,” was presented in a song recital 
for children, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Her 
program comprised traditional melo- 
dies of North American Indian tribes, 
folk-songs of the Southern United 
States and of France and Portugal, and 
six settings by H. Fraser-Simson of 
poems by A. A. Milne. Miss Adele 
Holsten was at the piano. 


English Baritone on Second Tour 


Herbert Heyner, English baritone, re- 
turned recently on the S. S. Laconia 
for his second American tour. Mr. 
Heyner’s engagements will take him as 
far as the Pacific Coast and include an 
appearance at Victoria, B. C., with the 
English Festival of Music of the Sea. 

His first New York recital will take 
place at the Guild Theater on Dec. 15 
when he will again feature the songs 
of the English Lutenists, and Shake- 
spearian songs, in addition to a group 
of German lieder. 
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Organ at New Temple Emanu-El 
Added to New York’s Musical Assets 
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Console of New Organ at the New Temple Emanw-El, New York, and (Inset), the 
Organist, Gottfried H. Federlein 


F gps important assets added in 
recent months to New York’s musi- 
cal life is the organ of the new Temple 
Emanu-El at 65th St. and Fifth Ave., 
where Gottfried H. Federlein is organ- 
ist. The organ was used for the first 
time on Oct. 4, 1929, having been com- 
pletely installed just a few days prior 
to that date. 

The organ was built by Casavant 
Fréres of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, and 
contains more than 7300 pipes ranging 
in length from one-half inch to 32 feet. 
There are 104 individual ranks, or 
stops, voiced on wind pressures varying 
from 6 to 25 inches supplied by two 
motors of 10 and 25 horse power. The 
main organ is situated over the ark 
and choir gallery, while the echo divi- 
sion is at the extreme west end of the 
auditorium. In addition to a substan- 
tial group of stops containing the fun- 
damental organ tone, orchestral tone 
colors have not been overlooked. An 
independent, or “floating” unit of 
strings of various pitch and keenness 
may be coupled to any of the four 
manuals and the pedals. Celesta, harp 
and chimes may also be drawn on any 
manual. In addition to the 119 draw 
knobs there are 45 couplers and 78 
combination pistons for operation by 
finger and by foot. Seven swell boxes 
are operated by four pedals, the player 
having the choice of coupling any or 
all of these seven to any one pedal. 

Mr. Federlein has been the organist 


of Temple Emanu-El for fifteen years, 
having been chosen for the position 
without competition. He was born in 
New York of a musical lineage, his 
mother, descendant of settlers in New 
England in 1634, being contralto solo- 
ist of Grace Church at one time. His 
father came from Munich, Germany at 
the behest of Richard Wagner, as an 
emissary of his work and was asso- 
ciated with Theodore Thomas in foster- 
ing appreciation of the Wagnerian 
music. 

Commencing his musical studies at 
the age of six, Mr. Federlein at 17 was 
organist of a small Episcopal church, 
in which faith he had been both bap- 
tized and confirmed. At the age of 
twenty-three he became a Fellow of 
the American Guild of Organists, and 
several years ago was elected warden, 
the highest office of that organization. 
As a concert organist he is well known 
in the eastern and midwestern States. 
His published compositions number 
close to one hundred, more than half 
of which are anthems and sacred songs. 
His organ compositions and transcrip- 
tions are also well known. The balance 
of his works consist of secular songs, 
choruses, instrumental pieces and 
operettas. 


Reimers to Give Recital 

Paul Reimers will sing a group of 
old English, French and German songs 
and Komm’ Siisser Tod by Bach with 
viola obligato at his recital in Town 
Hall on Nov. 27. His list also includes 
groups by Brahms and Hugo Wolf and 
numbers by Fauré, Messager and Hue. 


“YOLANDA OF CYPRUS” 
DELIGHTS LOUISVILLE 


Cale Young Rice, Co-auther of New 
Work, Acclaimed at Performance 
by American Opera Company 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.—The 
American Opera Company came to 
Louisville, Nov. 8, to present “Yolanda 
of Cyprus,” the American Opera by 
Cale Young Rice and Clarence Loomis 
in the new Memorial Auditorium befor: 
a packed house. Mr. Rice is of thi; 
city and Louisville welcomed her ow 
when he stepped upon the stage of th 
auditorium. Because of wild applaus. 
he could not for a few minutes begi: 
his words of thanks. He was pre- 
sented with a laurel wreath and 
flowers. 

For making the opera the success it 
was, honors go to the splendid singing 
of Natalie Hall and Charles Kullman. 
John Moncrieff, George Gove, Clifford 
Newdall and Edith Piper, and to the 
beautiful stage settings by Robert 
Edmond Jones, the artistic director of 
the company, Viadimir Rosing and the 
well directed orchestra of Mr. Isaac 
Van Grove. 

On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 9, 
“Madame Butterfly” was presented be- 
fore an appreciative audience and in 
the evening “Faust,” with settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. It is planned 
to have this company make an annual 
visit to Louisville. SS Sa 





Minneapolis Hears Combined Choirs 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The choir of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Stanley 
R. Avery choirmaster and organist, is 
planning a very active season. On 
Oct. 20 it sponsored an organ recita! 
by Marcel Dupré. The attendance was 
so large hundreds had to be turned 
away. 

On Nov. 3 the choir, joined by that 
of Gethsemane Church, J. Austin Wil- 
liams director, sang Gaul’s “Holy City” 
at St. Mark’s under Mr. Avery's direc- 
tion. 

On Nov. 24 and Dec. 1, co-operating 
with the rector, Rev. Phillips E. Os- 
good, D. D., the choir will give Handel's 
“Judas Maccabaeus” in dramatized 
form. Further activities include the 
annual performance of “The Messiah” 
at the Municipal Auditorium on Dec 
22 and a carol service on Dec. 29. 


Roth Quartet Scores 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 20.—The first « 
the season’s formal concerts was given 
in Alumnae Hall of Pembroke Colleg: 
in Brown University on Nov. 4 by th 
Roth Quartet. A large assemblage 
greeted these accomplished musicians 
with unstinted applause. 

The numbers played were Haydn's 
Quartet in C Major, Opus 33, No. 3; 
Dvorak’s Quartet in F Major, Opus 96 
and Debussy’s Quartet, Opus. 10. 

N. B. P. 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh 
Pa., Ernest Lunt, conductor, has en- 
gaged Ethel Fox for a performance o 
“Elijah” on Nov. 26. This young so- 
prano, noted for her operatic interpre- 
tations, is equally at home in the field 
of song recital and oratorio, and as or- 
chestra soloist. 














MARGARET SITTIG 
FREDERICK V. SITTIG....Piane | 
EDGAR H. SITTIG.......... Cello 


.... Violin | 


Sittig Trio Management 
167 West 80th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Beautiful in the Real 
Cautl In e NKeaim : 
f Music-D 
O uSiC-L/ramMma 
UN 1] UO E in this country’s musical annals is the 
forthcoming tour of the German Grand 
Opera Company. Replete with new voices and personalities, and 
happily retaining in its forces many of the rich-voiced artists heard 
with the organization last season, the second American tour will have 
its inaugural performance in the National Capital under distinguished 
patronage. The tour, now well-nigh complete as to bookings, reaches 
from Washington and Boston to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
comprises most of the larger cities and music centers where grand 
opera, when presented by established companies, has been accepted 
as an important feature of the cultural life. 
German Opera, by reason of the steadily growing popularity and in- 
fluence of Wagner’s music in this country, and the fact of the German 
Grand Opera Company’s triumphs in all cities visited last season, occupies a larger place in 
musical America than it ever has before. The tour of the organization constituted the most impor- 
tant artistic invasion conceived in many years, the significance of which is now to be more fully 
realized. That the American public will further respond to an undertaking of such magnitude 
is conceded, else the promoters of the enterprise would not be willing to again enter into so exten- 
sive a project. They believe that every lover of the Wagner tradition and of the great Teutonic 
composer’s music-dramas will appreciate the fact that the very highest artistic achievement of such 
is soon to be brought within his hearing. Owing to the shortness of time and the extent of terri- 
tory to be covered by the German Grand Opera Company’s tour this season, many important 
places must be passed by, but the itinerary has been arranged with a view to meeting, so far as 
possible, all demands. 
No organization of the magnitude and importance of the German Grand Opera Company has 
ever been assembled for the presentation in America of the Wagnerian master-works. With its 
personnel of more than one hundred and fifty artists, the German organization may be said to be 
all to which grand opera pretensions aspire. Important also to patrons is the fact that entire new 
and costly scenic, costuming and luminous effects, designed and recently purchased in Berlin, 
Germany, feature all productions and give colorful and traditional effect to the operas presented. 
Eastward bound from Denver, in March, a few dates are still open on the tour of the German 
Grand Opera Company. For terms, exact dates and other particulars kindly address 
Managing Director German Grand Opera Company 
Executive Offices: 1560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
*Das Rheingold *Siegfried Tristan und Isolde 
*Die Walkuere *Die Gotterdammerung Don Juan (Mozart) 
Der Fliegende Hollaender 
*Denotes “Ring” opera. (The Flying Dutchman) 
(Following the American Tour this Season the German Grand Opera Company will be Available for Engagements in Other Countries) 
x OO w OO Oe — 
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Stokowski Decries Applause at 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concert 
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Gives Approval, However, 
of Piatigorsky’s Playing— 
Eichheim’s “Java” Proves 
Interesting — Toscanini 
Brings Philharmonic Sym- 
phony for First Concert of 
Series in Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18.—Viewing the 
anti-noise campaigns from the musi- 
cian’s angle, Leopold Stokowski is now 
pondering over “the impertinence of 
applause.” The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conductor did not employ this term, 
but judging from his remarks at the 
Friday afternoon concert on Nov. 8, 
the phrase expresses his thought. 

A volley of plaudits reverberated 
through the Academy after the showy 
pizzicato movement of Tschaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. Mr. Stokowski faced 
the audience, signalled for silence and 
hastened to explain that his remarks 
were not intended as a rebuke. “But” 
he continued in a reflective tone, “I 
have been considering this matter of 
applause, a relic perhaps from the 
Dark Ages, a survival of customs at 
some rite or ceremonial dance in primi- 
tive times. When the request program 
blanks are circulated toward the close 
of the season I may incorporate a ques- 
tionnaire on the applause topic and ask 
for your opinion.” 

Mr. Stokowski failed to mention 
possible reactions to an applause ban, 
if applied to soloists. It was moreover, 
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Henry Eichheim, Composer of “Java” 


quite evident that his little address had 
been elicited by clappings between 
movements of a symphony. Perhaps, 
even he would sanction some outburst 
of enthusiasm at the close of the entire 
work. 

Rooted in tradition, the audience 
greeted the director’s discourse with a 
round of applause. He smiled whim- 
sically and went through the motions 
of washing his hands, temporarily, of 
the subject. Audible chuckles arose in 
many parts of the auditorium. 


Piatigorsky Well Received 


It may be added that when Gregor 
Piatigorsky, the excellent ’cellist, had 
finished his virtuoso exhibition in the 
Dvorak Concerto in B Minor, in the 
first part of the concert, Mr. Stokowski 
himself had rattled his baton approv- 
ingly on the music stand. Traditions 
from the Dark Ages are not easy to 
overcome. 

The program began with an atmos- 
pheric novelty by Henry Eichheim, 
directed by the composer. The work 
entitled “Java,” is an effective mod- 
ernist impression by the American 
composer of a recent Far Eastern tour 
through lands which also won Mr. 
Stokowski’s esthetic approval, during 
the Philadelphia leader’s sabbatical 
globe-girdling a few seasons ago. Mr. 
Stokowski was admittedly fascinated 
by the components of a Javanese or- 
chestra. Mr. Ejichheim experienced 
similar reactions, now embodied in his 
interesting score which makes use of 
the bonang, twelve small metal bars; 
the saron, seven heavy bronze metal 
bars on a resonating box; the demong, 
seven bronze bars, with a resonator 
under each one tuned to the same note; 
the gender, thirteen metal bars strung 
over bamboo resonators, a much modu- 
lated xylphone, recalling the dulcet 
Guatemalan marimba, and five tuned 
gongs. These instruments are worked 
into an orchestral web woven with all 
the material of a full symphony or- 
chestra and a piano. The treatment is 
not devastatingly iconoclastic but at 
times suggests the methods used by 
Charpentier in picturing instrumental- 
ly the clamor of Paris in “Louise.” 
The new score has deliberately con- 


trived monotony, but also exotic beauty. 
It was well received. 

Mr. Piatigorsky won a _ deserved- 
ly cordial reception for his equipment 
as a solo cellist in Dvorak’s now some- 
what old-fashioned and rather mere- 
tricious concerto. The Tschaikovsky 
symphony blazed and sparkled in char- 
acteristic Stokowski style. The pro- 
gram was repeated on Saturday night, 
Nov. 9, and on Monday, Nov. 11. 

At the pair of concerts on Nov. 1 
and 2, in the preceding week Sonia 
Grammatte somewhat flashily dis- 
played her versatility and a surfeit of 
mannerisms as soloist. As pianist and 
composer she submitted a pyrotechnic 
“Konzertstiick,” and as violinist and 
composer her “Elégie” and “Danse 
Marocaine.” In all instances there was 
more technique than tone and an 
abundance of sensational attack. It 
was clever, it may have been good 
vaudeville, but was it art? It is fair 
to state that the audience showered ap- 
proval on the protean performer. 


Mr. Stokowski ranged through famil- 
iar fields where his methods of cul- 
tivation are particularly admired. His 
numbers comprised “The Carnival 
Romaine” of Berlioz, the Debussy 
“Nocturnes,” “Nuages” and “Fétes,” 
and the closing scene from “Walkiire.” 

Arturo Toscanini brought the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony to the 
Academy for the first of a series of 
concerts here, on Nov. 4. He was 
fervently received in a somewhat spot- 
ty program, including the Tommasini 
re-scoring of “The Carnival of Venice,” 
the overture to Rossini’s “Italian Wom- 
an in Algiers,” the Seventh Symphony 
of Beethoven and the “Siegfried Rhine 
Journey.” 

Naturally the symphony and the 
Wagnerian excerpt reflected the genius 
of the conductor in a way impossible 
to such vehicles as the tawdry varia- 
tions and the unimportant Rossini 
number. The “Rhine Journey” gave 
full play to the inspirational fire of the 
interpreter. H. T. CRAVEN 


PHILADELPHIA HAS PLETHORA OF OPERA 
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Garden Returns in “Juggler” 
—Metropolitan and Civic 
Companies Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18.—The oper- 
atic season here exhibits both vitality 
and resourcefulness in local as well as 
imported offerings. Popular interest 
was focussed with especial intensity on 
the advent of Mary Garden, engaged 
by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany for a production of “Our Lady’s 
Juggler,” which drew a capacity audi- 
ence to the Academy of Music on the 
evening of Oct. 31. The Massenet 
music-play had not been presented here 
for about a decade and almost as long 
a period had elapsed since Miss 
Garden’s last local appearances in 
opera. In the days of Oscar Ham- 
merstein, “The Juggler,” with Mary 
Garden as Jean; had strongly en- 
trenched itself in public favor. 

Miss Garden’s magnetism, her feel- 
ing for character values and her great 
powers as a lyric actress exercised 
their old spell. Without hyperbole, it 
may be recorded that her Jean gave 
no evidence of the passing of years. 
A cold, not quite conquered, somewhat 
shadowed Miss Garden’s tones, but her 
characterization had all its former 
potency, beauty, pathos and charm and 
carried complete conviction. She was 
tumultuously received. The cast in- 
cluded Chief Caupolican as Boniface, 
and Ivan Steschenko, Albert Mahler, 
Beniamino Grobani, John Barclay and 
Arthur Holmgren. Sally Gibbs mimed 
the part of the Virgin’s image. 

New settings by Roller of Vienna 
capitalized the pictorial assets of the 
work. The chorus, conspicuously in- 
volved in “The Juggler,” sang superbly 
and Emil Miynarski, the Philadelphia 
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Company’s new conductor, gave a sym- 
pathetic and poetic reading of the 
score. 

Earlier in the week, on Oct. 29, 
Metropolitan Opera Company opened 
its regular Tuesday night subscription 
series at the Academy with “La Cam- 
pana Sommersa,” the only one of Mr. 
Gatti’s novelties of last season not pre- 
viously heard in Philadelphia. Re- 
spighi’s opera scored a highly favor- 
able impression. The excellent cast 
was headed by Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe De 
Luca. Tullio Serafin conducted bril 
liantly. 

On the following Tuesday, Nov. 5, 
Mr. Gatti sent over his finest “Bohéme’”’ 
cast. Lucrezia Bori, as Mimi keyed 
this inspiring performance. Her as- 
sociates included Lauri-Volpi as 
Rodolfo, Tibbett as Marcello, Nanette 
Guilford as Musetta and the competent 
new basso, Pasero as Colline. Belleza 
conducted. 

The Civic Opera Company revived 
Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette” at the 
Academy on Nov. 7. Some of the 
weaknesses of this work were exposed 
in the interpretation. Irene William, 
however, presented a Juliette that 
compensated for much. She was vis- 
ually satisfying and sang with taste. 
David Dorlini’s voice is not particular- 
ly well placed in the réle of Romeo 
and his roystering in the early acts 
was none too acceptable. He achieved 
better results in the culminating tragic 
scenes. Sigurd Nillson’s fine bass voice 
was heard to advantage in the part 
of Friar Laurence. The Civic’s splen- 
did chorus again acquitted itself with 
eredit and the unflagging Smallens 
performed his utmost for the score. 

m™ BG. 








CLARENCE ADLER 


Eminent Pianist and Teacher 
Has Resumed for the Season 1929-1930 
AT HIS NEW STUDIO 
336 Central Park West, New York City 
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A great new drawing card 


PAUL ROBESON 


Unprecedented Feat: Sold out 2 Carnegie Hall recitals in 5 days—Booked 
for 2 more New York recitals 









in December 


NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1930-1931 


Athlete, scholar, gradu- 





LAWRENCE BROWN 


at the piano 





ate of Rutgers College 
(Phi Beta Kappa), 
graduate of Columbia 
University Law School, 
actor in The Emperor 
Jones’ and other 
O'Neill plays, Robeson 
has one of the greatest 
voices of any living 
singer and is THE 
OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITY OF 
HIS RACE. 


Hear Robeson in 


Pittsburgh—Dec. 3 


CARNEGIE MUSIC 
HALL 


Detroit—Dec. 6 
ORCHESTRA HALL 


Chicago—Dec. 9 
ORCHESTRA HALL 


—— 


Columbus-—Dec. 12 
MEMORIAL HALL 





Drawing by 
Hap Hadley 


MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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Disarranging Musical Compositions 


HERE have always been transcriptions. 

Bach transcribed Vivaldi: and Handel 

transcribed Italian composers of his 
day, often forgetting to put their names on 
the finished copy. 

Radio broadcasting has brought about, in 
the U. S. A., at any rate, a condition that 
calls for attention, as a transcription called 
in radio parlance “special arrangement,” has 
come into vogue. This “special arrange- 
ment” is undertaken, primarily, to be “dif- 
ferent,” to enable the broadcaster to state 
that his performance of any popular num- 
ber, or popular classic, for that matter, is his 
own version, not what his competitor may be 
offering on another station. Many of the 
large commercial advertisers employ musi- 
cians at great expense especially to arrange 
all the music performed on their radio hours. 
It has proved a most lucrative field for skill- 
ful orchestrators, not men who score for 100 
men, rather those who work in unusual com- 
binations, such as radio broadcasting has cre- 
ated and which it claims are specially suited 
to the microphone. 

Thus one hears standard music arranged. 
rather disarranged, for the most unheard-of 
combinations. One also experiences a shock 
at hearing music by contemporary American, 
French and British composers so turned up- 
side down as to be artistically invalid, even 
if the transcription is per se musically well 
managed. MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” 
has been abused most shamefully, to mention 
but one piece of first-rate music that has 
been subjected to “special arranging.” 

Let broadcasters consider the rights of the 
composer first from an artistic standpoint. 
The composer, assuming that he is a real 
one, ought to know whether the thematic ma- 
terial in hand is best suited for vocal or in- 
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strumental treatment. At the present time 
the composer’s printed copy is employed only 
as a guide for the “special arranger,” to dis- 
tort as he sees fit in the search for arriving 
at a setting different from the other fellow’s. 
The printed copy is in the great majority of 
cases never played from. All this at the ex- 
pense of the composer! 

There is a legal side to it, which it might 
be well to consider. Does not the copyright 
law forbid free transcription of copyrighted 
music? It will require only a test case, it 
would seem, to impress on broadcasters the 
status of the whole subject. Music, even 
when used for commercial entertainment 
purposes, is the production of artists. Is it 
legitimate to revamp a composer’s output so 
that he himself can scarcely recognize it? Is 
it within the confines of good taste, to say 
nothing of being within the law? 


Playing a Haydn Symphony in G recently 
in New York, Toscanini reduced the strings 
to half the number employed in the rest of 
his program. In so doing he unquestionably 
strove to maintain the balance between 
strings, wood winds and brass that Haydn 
wrote for. And the results were admirable. 
They could hardly be otherwise under Tos- 
canini’s sensitive direction of this old music, 
the spirit of which he appreciates so com- 
pletely. We wonder, however, whether the 
balance is arrived at in this adjustment. For 
the auditoriums of our day in which sym- 
phonic concerts are given are large, whereas 
those of Haydn’s were far smaller than even 
a little chamber music hall. 





If off-duty expressions of some of New 
York’s critics are believed, an open competi- 
tion is on for the world’s worst performance 
of the ““Meistersinger” Prelude. Some of us 
who are not ready to concede that the sundry 
competitors vie in being un-Wagnerian, sus- 
pect that if Richard himself were here to 
conduct his Vorspiel, the award would 
unanimously go to him—and for the reason 
inferred. 
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Personalities 











An opera family: Mario Chamlee, his artist-wife, 
Ruth Miller, and their son at Ravinia 


Bauer—Harold Bauer, pianist, played a double- 
header on November 2, when he gave two piano 
recitals, one in Jordan Hall, Boston, in the after- 
noon, and one at Dana Hall Wellesley, in the eve- 
ning. 


Mohi-ud-din—Prince Mohi-ud-din, who will give a 
recital of music for the ’cello and oude in the Town 
Hall next month, is known as a direct descendant 
of the Prophet Mohammed. He is the son of the 
Shereef Ali Haider, former Emir of Mecca. 


Toscanini—Arturo Toscanini, whose concert with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony in Brooklyn on Nov. 
24, closed his first period as conductor of that or- 
ganization this season, is booked to sail on the 
Augustus on Nov. 30. Mr. Toscanini will go to 
Capri for a fortnight’s rest and then to Milan. 
He returns to New York to rehearse for his second 
period on Feb. 27, and at the close of the season 
will take the orchestra for an extended European 
tour. 


Given—Thelma Given, violinist, will appear in re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 30, with the assist- 
ance of Richard Hageman at the piano. Miss Given’s 
program includes the Grieg Sonata in C Minor, 
the Mozart Sonata in E Minor, Poéme by Chausson 
and shorter numbers by Rahlwes, Chopin-Kreisler, 
Ries and others. 


Petrova—Faina Petrova, leading contralto of the 
Moscow Grand Opera, will have the assistance of 
Walter Golde at her recital on December 2 at Town 
Hall. The program includes a group of Russian 
songs, to be heard here for the first time, selected 
by Mme. Petrova as representative of the works of 
Russia’s present-day composers. 


d’Alvarez—Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, has 
just returned to this country from many successful 
appearances abroad, and is announced for her only 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall on December 6. 


Grandjany—Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, is 
scheduled for a Town Hall recital, December 10. 


Gourevitch—Gregory Gourevitch, pianist, who will 
be heard in this country during the present season, 
carried modernism to its logical conclusion by com- 
ing to America in the Graf Zeppelim, thus being, in 
all probability, the first musician to arrive in the 
United States in this manner. 


Martinelli—‘America should produce the greatest 
voices,” says Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan. “It has been easier in this country 
not to be an artist. An office, a desk and a tele- 
phone—and one is a real estate god! When one can 
make money so fast, why be an artist? But a 
movement has set in; the psychology has changed. 
America will produce great artists. Were I a young 
singer in America today, beginning a career, I 
should be happy for the opportunities and the gen- 
erosity of the public. There is no country in the 
world which is more tolerant or generous to young 
people of promise.” 








PUCCINI WORKS FREED 
FOR RADIO AUDIENCE 





Metropolitan and Other Singers to Be 
In Casts Giving Operas Long 
Banned from Air 


The house of Ricordi, through its 
American branch, has released the 
Puccini operas for broadcasting by 
WEAF and associated stations, accord- 
ding to an announcement by the Jud- 
son Radio Program Corporation. Hith- 
erto the owners of the copyrights did 
not consider that radio had reached a 
sufficient stage of development to war- 
rant the use of Puccini’s works for this 
purpose. 

“Madama Butterfly” was broadcast 
November 16. Five other performances 
will be given—“‘Tosca” in December, 
“The Girl of the Golden West” in Janu- 
ary, “Manon Lescaut” in February, the 
tryptich (“Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” 
and “Gianni Schicchi”) in March 
and “La Boheme” in April. Gennaro 
Papi, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will conduct. Deems 
Taylor will prepare and broadcast the 
accompanying operalogues. Principals 
in these performances include Frances 
Alda, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Mario Chamlee and Alfred O’Shea, ten- 
ors, and Pasquale Amato, barytone. 
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Singer as Law Maker Seeks to Raise “ 
Standards of Rural Music Teaching 





Music Supervisor, Elected to 
Kentucky Legislature, De- 
plores Inability of School 
Children to Sing Part 
Songs Acceptably 


VANCEBURG, Ky., Nov. 20.—Artist 
and politician is an unusual combina- 
tion, but one apparently successfully 
combined by William Dugan, Jr., bari- 
tone, and attorney by profession, of 
Vanceburg, Ky., recently elected to the 
Kentucky General Assembly from the 
86th District. With “Greater Appre- 
ciation of Music” as his slogan, he 
plans to introduce measures in the 1930 
Legislature to raise the standards of 
music teaching in public schools, espe- 
cially the rural districts, of the State. 

“My experience as a music super- 
visor,” he has said, “has demonstrated 
the astounding inability of the schooi 
children, as a general rule, to sing even 
in unison even a well known folk tune 
that one would suppose was a house- 
hold song. The only solution is to in- 

















Communications must beer the name and address of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Hditor, The Question Boz. 








“L’Ecole en Crinoline” 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the composer and 
author of a short ballet once given by 
Pavlowa the scene of which which was 
in a schoolroom? Do you know where 
I could obtain it? 

Baltimore, Nov. 18. H.G.R. 


You probably mean “L’Ecole en 
Crinoline” the book of which was by 
Mrs. Christian Hemmick and the mu- 
sic by Eugene Goossens. Write Mr. 
Goossens in care of the Rochester Sym- 
phony, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee ee 
Rossini’s Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

How many operas did Rossini write? 
Please list them. 

El Paso, Tex., Nov. 16. V. S. 


Grove lists fifty-two, a number far 
too long to be given individually here. 
Note that some of these are different 
versions of the same work. 


et ws 
Pianos, Etc. 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the difference between the 
clavichord and harpsichord, if any, and 
from which is the piano descended? 

Boston, Nov. 17. M. L. H. 


In the harpsichord the sound was 
made by the string’s being plucked with 
a quill or bit of metal inserted in the 
“tangent” or short bar of wood at- 
tached to the key bar. The tone was 
incapable of dynamic variation. In the 
clavichord, the tangent was tipped with 
metal which struck the string directly, 
thus permitting a loud or soft tone. 
The piano, is descended from the 
latter. The point of departure of the 
piano was the introduction by Cristo- 
fori, of the escapement principle which 


caused the hammer to drop away from 
the string as soon as it struck, also the 
damper which stopped the vibration 
when the key was released by the 
finger. 

3. coe 


Late Violin Study 


Question Box Editor: 

Could a person past middle age learn 
to play the violin if he had never 
studied it at all? 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 15. G. R. C. 


If he had a good general musical 
foundation and were willing to spend 
several hours a day on the drudgery of 
the fundamental work necessary, and 
above all, if he found a teacher with 
superhuman patience, he might learn 
to play well enough to play in a draw- 
ing room. A professional career, how- 
ever, either as soloist or in an orches- 
tra would be most unlikely. 
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Bell Metal 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that the beauty of the tone 
of a bell is in direct proportion to the 
amount of gold and silver in the alloy? 

New Orleans, Nov. 16. L. M. 

Emphatically no. Gold has about the 
same resonating quality as lead, and 
silver as cast iron. Bell metal is com- 
posed of copper and tin. 
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Schubert's C Major 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 
Which is the symphony that is called 
the “Symphony of Heavenly Length’? 
D. E. G. 
Charleston, S. C., Oct. 14, 1929. 
The C Major Symphony of Schu- 
bert. 
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William Dugan, Jr., Kentucky Legis- 
lator and Singer 


clude in the curriculum of every grade 
from the first, instruction in the rudi- 
ments of music, sight-singing and ap- 
preciation. 

“T have found more than one unusual 
voice among the hundreds of students 
I have come in contact with, but the 
woeful lack of any musical knowledge 
whatsoever is a handicap that makes 
it impossible to utilize them. To illus- 
trate, among the at least one thousand 
pupils I have in mind, but two were 
able to sing the second or alto measures 
of a two-part song. Imagine the plight 
of a director trying to prepare a chor- 
us number for a special occasion.” 

Mr. Dugan is an artist-pupil of Dan 
Beddoe, of Cincinnati, and in addition 
to his law practice and concert ap- 
pearances in the Ohio Valley, finds 
time for the past several years to serve 
the combined local High Schools as 
Musical Supervisor without salary, for 
his love of music, and to further its 
cause in his community. 

THOMAS W. ROWLAND 


Orchestra Plays in Greeley, Colo. 


GREELEY, CoLo., Nov. 20.—The Gree- 
ley Philharmonic Orchestra, J. J. 
Thomas conducting, gave its first con- 
cert of the season on Nov. 3 at the 
Sterling Theater. The program in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture, the Andante from Tschaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Safranck’s “Don 
Quixote” Suite and numbers by Ketelby 
and Romberg. J. Allen Grubb, tenor, 
contributed three songs. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
OFFERED A HEARING 





Copland-Sessions Concerts Make Last 
Call for Manuscripts for Early 
Performance 


A last call for manuscripts and new 
compositions comes from the Copland- 
Sessions Concerts of Contemporary 
Music. These concerts, established in 
the spring of 1928 “to satisfy the need 
of young composers to hear and test 
their work in public performance” and 
“to give the public an acquaintance 
with emerging musical personalities,” 
are planned again for this coming sea- 
son. According to Aaron Copland, the 
programs are not yet complete, and 
composers are invited to send manu- 
scripts—chamber music, songs, or 
piano compositions—for consideration 
to Copland-Sessions Concerts, Room 
1601, Steinway Building, 113 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 

Mr. Copland spent the summer 
abroad and promises a number of in- 
teresting novelties from the youngest 
generation of musical Europe, as well 
as works of comparatively unknown 
Americans. Definite information as to 
the dates and place of the concerts this 
winter will be released shortly. 





Kitty McLaughlin Sings to Old Friends 
In Concert in Home City 


ROcKLAND, Mg., Nov. 15.—Kitty Me- 
Laughlin, soprano, scored in a concert 
here last month, assisted by Alcada 
Hall, pianist. Though a resident of 
New York for some time, Miss Me- 
Laughlin is a native of this community, 
which turned out to do her honor on 
this occasion, her fifth recital here. 
She was reengaged for next summer. 
She sang with charm classics of Scar- 
latti, Handel and Mozart, the aria 
“Pace, Mio Dio” from “Forza del Des- 
tino” and modern American songs by 
Manning, Guion, Spier, Grey, Dunn and 
Milligan. She was applauded heartily 
after all her offerings. Miss Hall was 
heard in compositions by Schiitt and 
Palmgren. Faith G. Berry acted as 
accompanist. In the audience was 
Hallett Gilberte, the composer, who at 
Miss McLaughlin’s request came to the 
platform and accompanied her in his 
“Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night,” 
which was so well received that it had 
to be repeated. 


May Foreman Carr, wife of Ray- 
mond N. Carr, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Salina, Kan., as 
a feature of the annual Music Week 
Festival, conducted numbers played by 
twenty-four pianists at twelve pianos. 
The ensemble rehearsed weekly for a 
year for the event. 
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Lawrence 


Tenor 





NEW YORK SINGER IN RECITAL OF 





UNCOMMON MERIT 
(Headline) 





. « « he displayed elements of 
.artistry that placed him considerably 
above most other newcomers this sea- 
son.” The Telegram, October 18th, 
1929. 


“He revealed above all things imagi- 
nation. A printed page of music was 
certainly no sealed document to him. 
It surrendered its secrets readily and 
he accepted them with cuick and vital 
perception. . . It is rare indeed to hear 
a singer who could make himself so 
welcome.” (W. J. Henderson) The Sun, 
October 18th, 1929. 


“Mr. Strauss showed the results of 
sound training and_irreproachable 
taste ... What he did, he did with 
distinction.” (J. S.) The World, Octo- 
ber 18th, 1929. 


“The voice was mellow, suave and 
of much beauty of timbre. It was 
even throughout the scale and easily 
emitted. Sometimes the tones were of 
touching loveliness. . . “(Noel Straus) 
The Evening World, October 18th, 
1929. 


STRAUSS PLEASES IN TENOR 
RECITAL (Headline) 





“Lawrence Strauss is a talented tenor 
who hails from California. Much of 
the gold for which that state is fa- 
mous finds a place in his delightful 
voice.” hg | Bennett) The Ameri- 
can, October 18th, 1929. 


~~ & 
BOSTON 


“. . . his interpretations are those 


of a mature and discriminating artist.” 
(P. R.) Boston Globe, October 11th, 
1929. 


“Mr. Strauss has that valuable 
knack of sensing and conveying the 
essential flavor of each song, of differ- 
entiating it from its fellows, even from 
other songs by the same composer.” 
(Warren Storey Smith) The Boston 
Post, October lith, 1929. 


“Mr. Strauss afforded his listeners 
some rarely lovely singing.” Christian 
Science Monitor, October 11th, 1929. 

“ ... his art is admirable.”—Boston 
Transcript, October 11, 1929. 


Season 1930-31 Now Booking 





Exclusive Direction 


Recital Management Arthur Judson 


113 West 57th St. 


Steinway Hall 
New York 
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Bodanzky Back at Old 
Post as Metropolitan’s 
German Opera Leader 





i) Wh TUN TUVUVETAETOD NNT OTTATADUEYHUANTEDD UNHEATED ! ! ‘ 
(Contiued from page 3) 


days, were not very good, but I 
thought it was only something tem- 
porary and that it could easily be 
overcome. As this is not so, I must 
submit, as you do, to this unfortu- 
nate fate, which, while it does not 
permit you to show fully your quali- 
ties to the New York public who al- 
ready had appreciated you, deprives 
me of your intelligent and zealous 
cooperation. 

Hoping that you may be able to 
recuperate your health, I wish to ex- 
press to you my sympathy and cor- 
dial regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 
Maestro Joseph Rosenstock, 
New York City. 





The announcement of the Metropoli- 
tan in regard to Mr. Bodanzky’s re- 
turn to the organization said: 

“Mr. Gatti-Casazza has _ invited 
Maestro Artur Bodanzky to _ lend 
him his codperation, beginning with 
the week of Nov. 25, and the latter 
has accepted for this season to conduct 
in the capacity of ‘guest conductor,’ 
by permission of the board of directors 
of the Friends of Music. Mr. Bodanzky 
will remain for a number of years at 
the Metropolitan.” 

Mr. Rosenstock is one of the young- 
est conductors the Metropolitan has 
ever had on its roster. He was born 
in Vienna thirty-four years ago and 
received his musical training in that 
city. In 1927, he succeeded to Klem- 
perer’s position at Wiesbaden, from 
where he came to the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Bodanzky who too, is a native of 
Vienna, having been born there in 1877, 
came to the Metropolitan from Mann- 
heim in 1915, succeeding Alfred Hertz. 

In Mr. Rosenstock’s place, Karl 
Riedel, assistant conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan for six years, took the leader- 
ship of the season’s first performance 
of “Iohengrin” on the evening of Nov. 
20, and “Walkiire” on the evening of 
Nov. 23. 


Glazounoff Honored at Reception 


At Ampico Hall on Monday after- 
noon, Nov. 18, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold 
Neuer entertained in honor of the fa- 
mous composer, Alexander Glazounoff, 
who is now making his first tour of the 
United States. 

Among the many noted musicians 
present to meet the celebrated Russian 
master were Harold Bauer, Leopold 
Godowsky, Josef Lhevinne, Walter 
Damrosch, Ernest Schelling, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Ernest Knoch, Vincenzo 
Bellezza, Alexander Lambert, Nina 
Koshetz and Maria Kurenko. 

Mr. Glazounoff, explaining in English 
that his unfamiliarity with the 
language made it necessary for him to 
speak in one more readily at his com- 
mand, thanked the guests assembled 
for their kindness in coming to do him 
honor, and expressed his deep and sin- 
cere appreciation. He spoke in German 
and was greeted with hearty applause. 
At the close of the reception he left 
immediately for his concert tour which 
opened in Detroit on Nov. 21 and 22, 
appearing with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. 


_ GLAZOUNOFF TELLS 


OF MUSICAL RUSSIA 
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Celebrated Composer in 
New York Gratified by 
America’s Welcome 


NE of the greatest personages in 

the world of music, Alexander 
Glazounoff, the Russian composer, ar- 
rived in New York on the SS. 
“Rochambeau,” on November 15, for 
a two months’ visit to this country. 
He will make his first New York ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of December 3, 
when, under the auspices of the 
Friends of Russian Art, he will con- 
duct an orchestra of 110 in a program 
of his works. 

On this occasion, Glazounoff’s Piano 
Concerto, No. 2, will be given its first 
American performance, with Elena 
Gavrilova, as soloist. Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, will be heard in a group of 
songs, and the orchestral offerings will 
be the “Jubilee” Overture, “Song of 
the Volga Bargemen” and the Sixth 
Symphony. 

Mr. Glazounoff, a large, heavy-set, 
kindly man, received the representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA with the utmost 
simplicity of manner in his home-like 
suite at the Astor. There was no sense 
of tragedy in his personality and bear- 
ing, and he does not look his sixty- 
four years, although he has been at 
his post as director of the Conserva- 
tory in Petrograd—or, rather, Lenin- 
grad—throughout the czarist, post- 
revolutionary and Soviet regimes and 
must have had much to try his soul. 

Mr. Glazounoff said his first desire 
was to thank the hundreds of artists 
and music lovers who gave him such 
a splendid reception at the dock. “I 
have been greatly moved by the wel- 
come and by the many radiograms, 
telegrams and letters I have received 
from all over America. I have long 
wanted to come to observe musical con- 
ditions in this country at first hand, 
but my duties at the Conservatory in 
Russia prevented me. Please greet the 
great American public for me and tell 
them how happy I am to be here.” 

Of course he was asked as to what 
extent American music has been heard 
in his country. “Russia is extremely 
interested in the music of the day,” 
replied Glazounoff, “but unfortunately, 
because of copyright matters, my coun- 
try is not in direct contact with your 
publishers as it is with those of the 
European countries. At least we are 
familiar with much of MacDowell’s 
work and admire it. His piano con- 
certo and some of his symphonic works 
have been heard there. 

Asked about musical conditions in 
Russia, under the new social order, he 
said: “I know no politics; it does not 
have a place in art. The government 
subsidizes the conservatory, opera, 
schools and _ institutions and _ all 
branches of art are flourishing in Rus- 
sia today. My conservatory and my 
composing are my life.” 

That lead to a question as to what 
he considered his finest work, and he 
answered: “Well, you know, a father 
is generally fondest of his youngest 
child; so I suppose, my last symphony, 
my eighth.” 

The subject of the relative merits of 
the recent productions in Russia of 
Moussorgsky’s original setting of 
“Boris Godounoff” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s more familiar revision of it, came 
up, and Mr. Glazounoff was emphatic 
in his opinion. “There is no question 
about it. Rimsky’s is the favorite. It 





Alexander Glazounoff, Famous Russian 
Composer, Now Visiting America 


is a masterpiece of orchestration, 
greatly enriching Moussorgsky’s inex- 
pert, unsophisticated scoring. It was 
a labor of love that the one did for the 
other.” 

According to Mr. Glazounoff, two 
music dramas that have been acclaimed 
recently in Russia are Shostakovitch’s 
opera grotesque, entitled “Le Nez,” and 
Maximilian Steinberg’s “fe Ciel et La 
Terre.” The conductorless orchestra is 
still holding forth there, its per- 
formances requiring from twelve to 
fifteen rehearsals. “It does beautiful 
work,” agrees Mr. Glazounoff, “but 
when it comes to accompanying—that 
is a horse of another color!” 

As a composer of the romantic 
school, after the order of his prede- 
cessors, Balakireff, Borodin, Cui, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mr. 
Glazounoff can hardly be expected to 
be a champion of the ultra-modern 
idiom. “Of course, art must progress 
with the rest of the world,” he stated. 
“Personally, I prefer evolution to 
revolution, even in music. 

“As to jazz; I consider it an expres- 
sion of certain rhythms found in life 
today in any great metropolis. It is 
interesting and effective. But I would 
not call it American music. Just as 
Russian music is made up of many ele- 
ments—the Slavic, Tartar, Czecho- 
slovakian, and so forth—the Negro and 
Indian are only elements in this coun- 
try’s music. But before giving a com- 
plete opinion about the possibilities of 
so-called jazz Pll have to have a chance 
to hear more of it.” 

The jazz works of Gershwin and 
Carpenter were cited, and Mr. Glazou- 
noff was asked if he considered it pos- 
sible to write serious music in this 
mode. “Yes,” he said, “Glinka in his 
capriccio, ‘Jota Aragonesa,’ and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff in many of his works, 
effectively employed syncopation and 
other popular idioms.” 

CAMERON EMSLIE 


Vera Curtis Back from Tour 


Vera Curtis, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, returned last week from 
a recital tour of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick during which she made ap- 
pearances before crowded houses at 
Acadia College, Wolfeville and Mt. 
Allison College, Sackville. Miss Curtis 
divided her programs between song 
groups and excerpts from “Aida” sung 
in costume which she interspersed with 
talks on the composition of the opera 
and the methods of producing it at the 
Metropolitan. 
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NOTHING BASHFUL ABOUT THE ROBOT 
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He’s a “Musical Entertainer” who needs no applause 


need to be urged to perform before 

company. Not so, the Robot! In the 
guise of Canned Music he is a forward, 
pushing sort, determined not only to per- 
form himself, but to prevent all others from 
doing so. 


) need talented persons are modest and 


He aims to be heard at any cost—to list- 
eners’ feelings or to artistic culture. The lat- 
ter cost threatens to be very dear, as all mu- 
sicians and music devotees will understand. 


There has been no public demand for 
Canned Music. The Robot has simply 
claimed the stage without invitation. Hav- 
ing no ears he is undismayed by the lack of 
applause. It will take quite a jolt to con- 
vince him that his slender merit does not 
justify “hogging the whole show.” 


At best Mechanical Music in theatres is 
a substitute for the Real Thing, just offered 
as something that “will do.” Its only justifi- 
cation is economy, but that economy is not 
being passed on to the theatre patron in the 
form of reduced admission charges. 


Actually, exploitation of Canned Music 
represents an attempt to prove that Music 
can be dispensed with in the theatre, for 
Canned Music lacks power to produce emo- 
tional reaction and therefore is not music at 
all in any true sense. 


It would be a sorry thing for the Art if 
ihis effort to sever its contact with the 
masses succeeded. It would mean a grave 
decline in incentive for musical education 
and, hence, artistic decadence. 


In presenting this advertisement the A. 
F. of M. is not trying to tell the public what 
NOT to accept. Rather the purpose is 
affirmative—TO CREATE A DEMAND, 
NAY, TO MAKE ARTICULATE AN 
EXISTING DEMAND FOR REAL 
MUSIC IN THE THEATRE. Those who 
have the welfare of music at heart can assist 
this purpose by adding their voices to this 
end and inspiring their friends to do likewise, 
encouraged by the assurance that thousands 
of others are also aiding this movement. 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
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Koussevitzky Features “Jungle” by 
Josten at Third Pair of Concerts 
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Work Inspired by Rousseau 
Picture, “Forét Exotique” 
—English Singers Heard— 
Various Concert Series to 
Bring Artists of Note to 
Massachusetts Capital 


Boston, Nov. 18.—For the third 
pair of concerts of the season, Dr. 
Koussevitzky presented the Vivaldi 
Concerto in D Minor for Orchestra 
with Organ; Werner Josten’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Jungle” and Tschaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetic” Symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzky played the first 
movement of the Vivaldi Concerto, 
marked Maestoso, with fine crispness 
and clarity. The second movement, 
Largo, contains sublime poetic mood. 
It was inspired, one can easily imagine, 
by a service in an Italian church, pos- 
sibly in the Venetian St. Mark’s where 
Vivaldi, known as “il prete rosso,” 
served both as priest and violinist, dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century. The last 
movement, Allegro, was played splen- 
didly by the orchestra. 

“Jungle,” Mr. Josten, the composer, 
tells us, was inspired by a painting of 
the French artist, Henrj Rousseau, en- 
titled “Forét Exotique.” Possibly those 
who are admirers of the curious work 
of this painter, or those who are 
fascinated by Africa and its forests 
will be interested in this music. Being 
in neither category, it is difficult to be 
enthusiastic over, perhaps to under- 
stand, this particular composition of 
Mr. Josten’s. Apparently it is in the 
same mood as “Le Sacre” without any 
of its overwhelming power. To be 
sure, it is primitive in spirit. That 
evidently is the effect Mr. Josten is 
striving after. For in his notes to his 
composition, he says that “the music 
tries to portray the emotions and 
sensations which assail a white man 
entering the jungle, with its lures, 
terrors, primitive love, and ferocious 
death.” 


Fine Tschaikovsky Reading 


It is well known that Koussevitzky 
is one of the foremost Tschaikovsky 
interpreters. The first movement of 
the “Pathetic” was even more dramatic 
than usual. There are few conductors, 
indeed, who know as well as this one 
how and where to get stunning effects 
from the Russian composer. The third 
movement, for example, was played at 
such a brisk tempo that it fairly swept 
the audience from the floor. And the 
last movement, in which the composer 
rises to heights of gloom, was played 
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with a lyricism as well as dramatic 
power seldom so effectively introduced 
in it. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 1, Howard 
Goding, pianist, gave a _ recital in 
Jordan Hall. His program included 
the Rhapsody in E Flat of Brahms; 
the Sonata in F of Mozart; the 
Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann; 
“Troisiéme Gymnopédie”’ of Satie; 
“The Fountain of the Acqua Paolo” 
of Griffes; “Danse de Puck” of De- 
bussy; Ballade in A Flat Op. 47, of 
Chopin. 

Mr. Goding, a professor of the New 
England Conservatory, is an excellent 
pianist. His is a quiet style more 
concerned with the manner than with 
brilliance. His Mozart, for example, 
is exquisite and quite “right.” In his 
Schumann, Mr. Goding was not as suc- 
cessful. The magnificent sonorities 
and splendor of the Etudes Sym- 
phoniques somehow’ escaped him. 
With the modern group, however, Mr. 
Goding came back into his own and 
gave a delightful performance. 


English Singers Triumph 


The English Singers gave their only 
concert of the season here in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
3. Their program included a group of 
Motets by Byrd, Morley and Tomkins; 
some Madrigals, Songs and Ballets by 
Weelkes, Byrd, Wylbe, Bennet and 
Vautor; a group of Appalachian Folk- 
Songs collected and arranged by How- 
ard Brockway; Cryes of London ar- 
ranged by Gordon Jacob; a group of 
Folk-Songs arranged by Vaughan Wil- 
liams. 

It seems as though this remarkable 
group of six had gained in artistry and 
sureness of effect, impossible though 
that may sound, over last season. 
There was a sincerity and depth in 
their interpretation of Tomkins’ Motet, 
“When David Heard,” that was fairly 
searing. 

The Appalachian Folk-Songs, the 
novelty on their program, are truly 
lovely. Mr. Brockway, who collected 
and arranged them, has preserved the 
original modes while giving the songs 
a harmonization which is quite modern 
though it in no wise destroys the naive 
and fresh spirit of the music. 

But the chief charm of the English 
Singers, as has been observed frequent- 
ly, is the absolute lack of what is called 
showmanship. The intimacy of the 
whole affair, the simplicity, the sub- 
merging of the individual into the 
whole: it is these qualities which make 
of their recital a great musical treat. 
These qualities plus intelligence, schol- 
arliness. In short, this little group has 
its corner on perfection. 


Other Musical Activities 


Wendell H. Luce, after a prolonged 
illness has assumed managerial duties. 
He opened his present season in New 
Haven, Oct. 26, where he managed the 
concert of Mary Garden in a program 
of arias and songs before a capacity 
audience. 

The annual season of concerts at 
Wellesley College began several weeks 
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Serge Koussevitzsky, Conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 


ago in Alumnae Hall when the Boston 
Symphony, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, gave a concert in which 
Sibelius’ Symphony in D was the out- 
standing number. Other artists to 
appear are: London String Quartet; 
Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, Dec. 12; 
Mr. and Mrs. Prokofieff, Jan. 23; Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano, Feb. 13; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, Feb. 27; Susan Metcalfe 
Casals, soprano, and Hans Kindler, 
’cellist, March 13; Albert Spalding, 
violinist, April 10. 

Arthur Fiedler of the Boston Sym- 
phony has accepted the leadership of 
the Cecilia Society, one of the city’s 
leading choral organizations, replacing 
Malcolm Lang resigned. At present 
the society is rehearsing Debussy’s 
“The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” 
which Dr. Koussevitzky will put on as 
a major work of the Boston Symphony 
during the present season. 

Mae Taylor, soprano, pupil of Mrs. 
Alice Stevens of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and John Percival, 
tenor, pupil of Arthur Wilson were 
declared the winners in the Atwater 
Kent Foundation competition in the 
Massachusetts State Audition which 
was held Saturday, Nov. 1. The sec- 
ond place winners in this State contest 
were Vernice C. Coolidge of Hudson, 
representing the Worcester district and 
Frank J. Lynch, tenor, representing 
the Springfield district. 

Ignace Paderewski has been definite- 
ly booked for a concert in Symphony 
Hall in January. 

The Apollo Club of male voices be- 
gan its fifty-ninth year with a miscel- 
laneous program of choral pieces and 
part songs in Jordan Hall, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 12. Thompson Stone, as 
heretofore is the club’s leader. Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, was the soloist. 

As a memorial tribute to Stuart 
Mason, composer and conductor and 
member of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music faculty for nineteen 
years, the Conservatory Orchestra 
played in Jordan Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 15 the slow movement from 
Saint-Saéns’ Organ Symphony. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Anton Rovinsky in Canadian Tour 


During the first two months of 
the current season, Anton Rovinsky, 
pianist, is filling a large number of re- 
cital engagements in the East. So 
heavy are the demands on his time, 
that he postponed his New York 
recital, originally set for Nov. 19 in 
Town Hall, until January. On Decem- 
ber 4 he will begin a Canadian tour 
with a recital in Montreal. 


LOS ANGELES HAS 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Recreation Department’s 
Activities Make Im- 


pressive Showing 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Community 
music is taking a notable part in the 
life of this city, as is evidenced by 
a recent report of the City Play- 
ground and Recreation Department. 
It is estimated that close to two mil- 
lion people enjoyed recreational musi- 
cal activities organized by Glenn M. 
Tindall, supervisor of music, during 
the fiscal year ending July 1. A total 
of 613,463 persons took part in musi- 
cal groups including bands, ukulele 
orchestras, toy symphony orchestras, 
community sings, harmonica bands and 
other combinations. 

For the smallest children the “toy 
symphony” has been organized at the 
various city playgrounds. Each child, 
who is a member of a toy symphony 
is given a tambourine, a drum, a bell, 
a cymbal, or some other object with 
which he can keep time and he is then 
taught to maintain the rhythm of 
simple musical selections. 

For the older children, numerous 
harmonica bands and ukulele orches- 
tras have been developed. 

Orchestras organized by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Department are 
usually of the community type. These 
are developed at the municipal recrea- 
tion centers and offer the opportunity 
for any one sufficiently proficient in 
playing an orchestra instrument to 
join. Outstanding examples of success- 
ful community orchestras so organized, 
are the San Pedro Civic Orchestra, 
which plays standard classics and sym- 
phonic works and the Watts Orchestra. 

Through the medium of community 
singing, thousands of other persons 
are able to take part in musical recrea- 
tion. Groups are developed at the 
city’s recreation centers and other 
places, and the popularity of this form 
of play is amply demonstrated by the 
total of 250,000 persons estimated to 
have taken part during the past year. 

Musical enterprises of a city-wide 
nature have also given many thousands 
a real enjoyment of music. Such was 
the great “Festival of Music” held in 
the Hollywood Bowl last year in con- 
nection with the World Sunday-School 
Convention and the Christmas carol 
program of last year when 15,000 
persons sang Yuletide songs. The 
latter program, on a larger scale, will 
be repeated this Christmas. 
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KREISLER CHARMS 
MILWAUKEE THRONG 


Chicago Symphony Concert 
and Courboin, Organist, 
Also Heard 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—More than 
8,000 teachers of Wisconsin, members 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
crowded the Auditorium to hear Fritz 
Kreisler. The matchless violinist had 
a new program, this time using the 
Pasquali Sonata in A minor, which was 
a fine study in contrasts ranging from 
the soulful, melodic sweetness of : the 
largo, to the grace and light movement 
of the minuetto and finally the dashing 
presto at the end with its glittering 
array of runs. 

Kreisler still deigns to offer the tid- 
bits of violin literature, the old-time 
tunes that always send his hearers into 
raptures. The Bach Chaconne was a 
whirlwind affair, a magnificent display 
of what the violin can do alone in the 
hands of a master. There were the 
highly dramatic and at times serenely 
beautiful Tschaikowsky Concerto in D 
Major and many other numbers. Carl 
Lamson provided most responsive ac- 
companiments. 

In the absence of Frederick Stock, 
Eric De Lamarter conducted the second 
concert of the Chicago symphony series 
at the Pabst theater. The chief offer- 
ing of the program was the Cesar 
Franck Symphony in D. Minor, always 
a prime favorite in Milwaukee. The 
joyous “Liebesfrihling” Overture of 
Georg Schumann, Debussy’s “Iberia” 
tone pictures and a Stravinsky suite 
completed the program. 

Charles Courboin, noted Belgian or- 

ganist, gave a memorable program on 
the new memorial organ at St. James’ 
Episcopal church. The new instrument 
was built by Pilcher of Louisville. The 
Bach “Passacaglia in C Minor” gave 
Mr. Courboin a chance to develop the 
full resources of the organ. The Nar- 
dini “Andante Cantabile” was a beau- 
tiful study in flowing legato. “The 
Bells of St. Anne” gave full play to 
the joyous chimes, and the program 
closed with Saint-Saéns’ March Heroi- 
que. 
After a keen competition marked by 
widespread interest and many appli- 
cants, the winners in the Wisconsin 
Atwater Kent contest were sifted 
down to Stanley Morner of Park Falls, 
Wis., and Miss Blanche Olsen of Osh- 
kosh. Mr. Morner achieved success as 
a vocalist at Carroll College at Wau- 
kesha, Wis. and is planning for an 
operatic career. 

The Lyric Male Chorus composed of 
100 young men studying music under 
Alfred Hiles Bergen is having a host 
of engagements since the recent success- 
ful tour through the East. 





C. O. S. 


Cleo Meissner Heard in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—Cleo Meissner, 
pianist, recently gave a recital before 
a capacity audience at St. Mary’s of 
the Woods. She was assisted by Alex- 
ander Herder, violinist. Miss Meissner 


will be heard in recital before the 
Champagne Women’s Club on Nov. 
30. A. G. 


Frederick Joslyn, baritone, sang in 
“Elijah” at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Fifth Ave., New York, on Nov. 3. 
The other soloists were Louise Lerch, 
soprano, Grace Divine, contralto, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Norman Horn was the tenor. The 
performance was under the direction 
of Jessie Craig Adam. 
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Ondricek Returns to 
Concert Stage After 
Absence of Eight Years 








Emanuel Ondricek, Violinist, Composer 
and Pedagogue 


After several years’ absence from the 
concert stage, Emanuel Ondricek is re- 
suming his activity as a concert violin- 
ist. In the last few years he has been 
occupied with teaching, conducting and 
composing, having appeared several 
times as guest conductor of the Peo- 
ples’ Symphony of Boston and last sea- 
son as conductor of the Manhattan 
Symphonic Orchestra, an orchestra 
called together for the program at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, devoted entirely 
to music by Czechoslovak composers. 
On this occasion Mr. Ondricek’s “Slo- 
vakian Pictures” were given a hearing 
in New York, though they had previ- 
ously been performed successfully un- 
der Agide Jacchia and Alfredo Casella 
in Boston. Mr. Ondricek is the teacher 
of the gifted young violinist, Ruth Pos- 
selt, who was the soloist at the concert 
of the Manhattan Symphonie Orchestra 
and who won the Schubert Memorial 
Prize last season in competition with a 
great number of contestants. 

After working on his “Mastery of 
Tone-Production and Expression on the 
Violin” for ten years, Mr. Ondricek has 
just had the honor of seeing the work 
appear from the press of the Boston 
Music Co. It is a work which is said to 
introduce some novel ideas and to revo- 
lutionize the teaching of violin tone 
production, notably the matter of the 
vibrato. Letters of praise from all 
over the country have already reached 
Mr. Ondricek in connection with this 
important contribution to the technical 
literature of the violin. 





Marion Raymond, who gave a recital 
at the National Arts Club on Nov. 12, 
will appear at the American Woman’s 
Association on Dec. 10, and will also 
be heard over Station WOV on Dec. 21. 
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BENEFIT CONCERT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Smallens Proves Versatile 
Conductor at Event 
for Pension Fund 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—A Pension 
Fund Concert was given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 13. A few remarks by 
Mr. Stokowski indicated that this 
would be an annual event, so well had 
the first occasion gone across. 

He opened the proceedings with his 
exhilarating readings of the Blue 
Danube Waltzes. Alexander Smallens, 
the new assistant-conductor of the or- 
chestra, and conductor of the Civic 
Opera Company, then took the baton 
for the several additional orchestra 
pumbers, accompaniments for the bal- 
lets and incidental music for some dra- 
matic playlets. 

Mr. Smallens did some admirable 
conducting in Chabrier’s “Espafia,” 
Debussy’s “Fétes,” and Moussorgsky’s 
“A Night on Bald Mountain” and his 
coéperation with the Riva Hoffman 
Dancers, Catherine Littlefield and 
Anna Duncan, added greatly to the 
merit of the terpsichorean numbers. 

Members of the Junior League ap- 
peared in a humorous pantomime, “The 
King’s Breakfast,” by A. A. Milne, 
with De Macan Lawrence, as reader, 
a score of pretty debutantes as mimes 
and the royal orchestra, including 
William Kincaid, Herman Weinberg, 


Willem van der Burg, and Anton 
Torello, of the Orchestra, all in 
costume. Members of the Plays and 


Players gave Lord Dunsany’s playlet, 
“The Queen’s Enemies,” with admira- 
ble theatrical effect. 


Nelson Eddy and Irene Williams 


Nelson Eddy, baritone, gave the first 
of a series of concerts in the ballroom 
of the new Warwick annex, on Nov. 
14, with Irene Williams, soprano, as 
collaborator. Both are principal ar- 
tists in the Civic Opera Company. The 
program was Mozartean in aspect. 
Both singers had made a distinguished 
contribution late last season to “Le 
Nozze de Figaro,” as given by the 
Civic Company. Their voices blended 
beautifully in the “Magic Flute” duet, 
“La dove Prende” and later in 
“Crudele perche Finora,” and the “La 
ci Darem.” Mr. Eddy’s suave and 
finely handled baritone was heard to 
advantage in the “Non piu Andrai,” 
and Miss Williams gave exquisitely the 


“Patti Patti,” also from “Don Gio- 
vanni” and the “Deh Vieni” from 
“Figaro.” 


Smallman Choir Heard 


The Smallman a Capella Choir ap- 
peared on Nov. 6 before the Philadel- 
phia Forum, and on Nov. 10, in the mu- 
sical series of the Penn Athletic Club. 
The programs directed to different 
audiences, were in the main similar. 
The Bossi Hymn to Raphael, the 
Divine, written for the 400th anniver- 
sary of Raphael’s death and first 
given, under the baton of the com- 
poser, by Nicola Montani’s Palestrina 
Choir, here, some years ago, was the 
finest contribution, and was an impres- 
sive demonstration of the marvelous 
work of the organization in intonation, 
blending, and voice quality. W. R. M. 





Frantz Proschowski, Who Has Joined 
Chicago Musical College Faculty 





Faculty and Pupils Busy at Chicago 
Musical College 


CuicaGco, Nov. 20.—Walton Pyre, 
head of the dramatic art department of 
the college, gave an interpretive read- 
ing of the “Taming of the Shrew” at 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind., Oct. 13. On Oct. 12 Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton Pyre gave a joint recital 
at the Mount Mercy Academy at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Junior Teachers’ Club of the 
College held its monthly dinner at the 
Copper Kettle Tea Room on Nov. 7, 
after which a program was given by 
Rudolph Ganz, director. 

An excellent program was presented 
at the Riverside Men’s Club on Nov. 12. 
The artists included Marjorie Culver, 
pianist; Elizabeth Klein,- contralto; 
Hazel Freri in dramatic sketches, and 
Margaret Fried, dancer and violinist. 

Karl McGuire, pianist, gave a re- 
cital on Nov. 19 at the Little Theater 
of the college. Mr. McGuire is a stu- 
dent in composition of Dr. Wesley La- 
Violette and presented one of his own 
compositions on the program. 

Catherine L. Wall, former student of 
Graham Reed, gave her first recital in 
Hawaii on Oct. 15. 

Frederick Dvonch, violinist, pupil of 
Max Fischel, gave a successful recital 
at Kimball Hall on Nov. 3. 

Olin Bowen, artist pupil of Arch Bai- 
ley, recently sang a program of Italian 
songs for the West End Catholic Wom- 
en’s Club. A. G. 


Proschowski Engaged 
to Teach Voice at the 
Chicago Musical College 





CuHIcAGo, Nov. 20.—Frantz Pros- 
chowski, vocal authority, has been en- 


gaged to teach exclusively at the Chi-~° 


cago Musical College for a period of 
years, beginning with the opening of 
the Summer Master School, June 23, 
1930. He has been teaching in New 
York City for many years and has had 
many noted singers under his tuition, 
the most famous being Mme. Galli- 
Curci. Formerly Mr. Proschowski 
taught in Berlin and prior to that he 
taught in Chicago. 

Mr. Proschowski expresses himself 
as being extremely happy over his new 
position in the vocal department of the 
Chicago Musical College, an undertak- 
ing upon which he enters with whole- 
hearted sincerity of a man in the prime 
of life and one of mature mind. 

Carl D. Kinsey, president of the 
college as well as Rudolph Ganz, direc- 
tor, are both jubilant in having Mr. 
Proschowski to work with them in pro- 
moting musical education throughout 
the United States and Mr. Proschow- 
ski’s coming to the Chicago Musical 
College is also hailed with delight by 
the many professionals and singers 
who have studied under his direction 
in past years and who will now plan 
to continue with him in Chicago. 





May Singhi Breen and Peter De Rose 
to Marry Dec. 9 


May Singhi Breen, well known to all 
players of the ukelele as well as to all 
radio fans, and Peter De Rose, song 
writer, also popular on the air, will 
he married on Dec. 9. The ceremony, 
which will be performed by the Rev. 
David Minor, will take place in Miss 
Breen’s home in New York. After a 
brief honeymoon the couple will return 
to their work on the NBC system. 





Musical Art Quartet Starts Series 


The Musical Art Quartet, comprising 
Sascha Jacobsen, first violin, Paul Ber- 
nard, second violin, Louis Kaufman, 
viola and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, 
’cello, will give the first of four sub- 
scription concerts at Town Hall, Nov. 
26. They will play the Kodaly Quartet, 
Op. 2 and the Brahms Quintet, Op. 111, 
in the latter number having the assis- 
tance of David Mankovitz, viola. 
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All the World’s a Stage When the Players Have Their Play 
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ier ieci, violinist, “ } st one,” co 's wi is big-mar p on 4s 7 . , 
Ruggiero Ricci, aay ve? + he nem bo Yh Fae vag his big-man mentor, The Sittigs, Frederick V., Mar- 
. re m garet and Edgar H., in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania 





Swinging a bit at Lake Placid as 

an aid in preparing song recital 

programs. Catherine Reiner, so- 

prano, who recently made her New 

York debut, pauses to think of 
some swinging air 


be 





“Arrived.” Vladimir Horo- In an old world garden. Marie Bring on the big baton. Willem 

witz, pianist, knows what Miller, harpist, the guest of the Mengelberg steams into the harbor 

that means on shipboard and Countess de Teulle, near Fontaine- to conduct the N. Y. Philharmonic 
on the concert platform bleau 





Let ’er blow. Sailing on Seal Harbor helps Isa-| 

So this is Denmark! Perey Grainger and Herman One reason for roofs. Marvine Maazel, belle Yalkovsky to sustain her reputation of 

Sandby prove it by being photographed at Rénvig, pianist, resting after a romp with a good playing “like a man.” Physique counts in the 
as here beheld friend who knows how arduous life of a recital pianist 
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VIOLIN SOLOS IN NEWLY ISSUED MUSIC 





MONG recent issues of new music 
and reprints are a series of violin 
transcriptions, a notable solo for ’cello, 
some effective songs, music of distinc- 
tion for piano and organ and several 
cantatas and anthems for the Christ- 
mas season. 

Violinists will welcome the tran- 
scriptions by Arthur Hartmann of 
Arkadieff’s “Slumber Song,” Fuentes’ 

“Habanera,” Marais’ 


Hartmann Violin “Gavotte,” an Air 


Transcriptions in G by Lully, a 
of Value Minuet by Mozart 

and a “Caprice” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegour- 


otchka” (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). All are appealing concert num- 
bers, the last named being of virtuoso 
calibre. Another pleasing recital piece 
is Frederick Laurence’s “Spring Noc- 
turne” for violin and harp or piano 
(London: J. Curwen & Sons). 

Richard Czerwonky’s “Elégie,” and 
Alfred T. Mason’s “Dawn,” the latter 
transcribed by Karl Rissland, can be 
recommended to the average player, 
while first year violin students will de- 
light in the six descriptive little pieces 
which comprise, in one volume, Cecil 
Burleigh’s “Vacation Times” (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.). 

* . * 

In Lazar Weiner’s “Chanson Hé- 
braique” (New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.) ‘cellists will find a noble and dy- 
namic composition. It calls for virtu- 
osity in both soloist and accompanist. 

* + * 


Among worth-while songs received 
are “On a Hill,” a Negro lullaby, beau- 
tifully adapted and arranged by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach 
(Boston: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) and 
two moving Yiddish 
numbers for high 
voice by Lazar Weiner (New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc.). These are “Vig-Lid” 
(Slumber Song) and “Dos Gold in 
Dajne Ojg’n” (The Gold of Your 
Eyes). English translations are pro- 
vided for both. Singers will also find 
effective material in the songs of 
Rudolph Gruen—“My Own,” “Give Me 
a Tender Heart,” “The Shadow” and 
“Lullaby” (New York: William H. 
Wise & Co.). 

From England come four interesting 
songs by Ursula Greville—‘De Pro- 
fundis,” “The Young Ploughman,” 
“Over the Water to Charlie” and “My 
Sweet Little Darling” (London: J. 
Curwen & Sons) and from the same 
publishers, six Negro spirituals—‘“Deep 
River,” “Didn’t My Lord Deliver 
Daniel?” “Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord?” “Do Don’t Touch- 
a My Garment,” “Singin’ Wid a Sword 
in Ma Han’” and “Dere’s No Hidin’- 
Place Down Der.” Lawrence Brown 
arranged the latter one and J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson the others. 

Notable songs by European com- 
posers include Joaquin Rodrigo’s “Ro- 
mance de la Infantina de Francia” and 
“Serranilla” (in Spanish and French) ; 
Maurice Perez’ “Chaila” and “Tout Ce 
Qui T’a Touchée;” Henry-Vasseur’s 
“Printemps” and “Berceuse” (Paris: 
Rouart, Lerolle & Cie.). All of these 
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will prove distinctive additions to the 
repertoires of sophisticated singers. 
tol *x x 
In view of the vogue that Spanish 
music is enjoying today a series of re- 
prints of piano music by Spanish com- 


posers is’ timely. 
Spanish Dances The first of these 
Among Colorful are released — the 
Piano Music “Seguidillas” and 


Tango in D by Al- 
beniz and “La Playera” by Granados 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). All are 
well-known, melodious compositions, 
and they are expertly edited by Kar! 
Benker. 

Pianists looking for the unusual will 
find Cyril Scott’s “Valse Sentimentale” 
(New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) of genu- 
ine interest; likewise Abram Chasins’ 
Nocturne in G Minor, Valse in A and 
Etude in C Sharp Minor (New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro.). Chasins’ colorful 
concert numbers are dedicated to 
Rachmaninoff, Godowsky and Bachaus 
respectively. 

Leopold Mannes has done an expert 
piece of work in his transcription for 
the piano of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Prelude from the Sonata in E Major 
for violin alone (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.). Another composition of out- 
standing merit is a tone picture, “The 
Sea,” by Robert Braine (Boston: 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 


* * * 


As to teaching material: a wealth of 
helpful ideas and passage work for ad- 
vanced players is contained in Isidor 
Philipp’s “Technical Practice” 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 
398), a graceful Impromptu is offered 
by Richard Czerwonky, while B. Percy 
James’ expressive pieces, “Sweet 
Dreams” and “A Venetian Twilight,” 
and Mary Hildeburn Parson’s “Flying 
Curlew,” an arpeggio waltz, are sug- 
gestions for second year pupils. For 
first recital numbers for beginners we 
recommend Elliott S. Allison’s “Play- 
time” and “Sunshine and Shadow” 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 


* * * 


Most effective yet of medium diffi- 
culty is the Sonata-Rhapsody for organ 
by T. Frederick H. Candlyn (Boston: 
Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). It is in three 
movements — “Fan- 
t asie-Impromptu,” 
“Evensong” and 
“Toccata,” and each section is pub- 
lished separately. Organists will also 
find much satisfaction in the “Twenty- 
Five Advanced Pedal Studies” by 
Gordon Balch Nevin (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.). 

New Christmas cantatas that par- 
ticularly impress are “Dawn in the 
Desert,” by R. Deane Shure (Boston: 
White-Smith Co.). “A Mystery for 
Christmas,” by Howard D. McKinney 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.), “The 
Rose of the World,” by Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) and “The Coming of the Christ,” 
by Ira B. Wilson and “His Natal Day,” 
by Edward W. Norman (Dayton, Ohio: 
Lorenz Pub. Co.). 

Among appealing Christmas anthems 
for mixed voices which the Oliver Dit- 
son Company have recently brought 
out are: “To Us a Child of Royal 
Birth,” by Herbert Sanders, “While 
Shepherds Watched,” by E. S. Hosmer. 
“Joy to the World,” by Stanley R. 
Avery; “The Son of Mary” and “Christ 
Is Born Today,” both by T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn; “It Came Upon the Mid- 


Organ Suite and 
Choral Numbers 
Among Novelties 


night Clear,” by Edward Shippen 
Barnes, and three North American 
Christmas Carols arranged by Harvey 
Gaul—“The Shepherds and the Inn” 
(Mexican), “And the Trees Do Moan” 
(Carol of the Mountain Whites) and 
“Stars Lead Us Ever On” (Sioux 
Tribal carol). CAMERON EMSLIE 





Young Contralto Wins “ 
Chicago Civic Opera’s 
Award for Study Abroad 





CHICAGO, Nov. 20. 
Helen Ornstein 
has been announced 
as one of two win- 
ners of the Chicago 
Civic Opera scholar- 
ships for European 
study. The scholar- 
ships are donated by 
Samuel Insull, Stan- 
ley Field, Ernest 
Graham, Louis B. 
Kuppenheimer and 
Edward F. Swift, 
and provide for a 
year’s study in Italy 
and a second year in 
France and Ger- 
many if satisfactory 
progress has been 
made. Three awards 
were to have been made, but the judges 
considered but two of the entrants of 
operatic calibre. Miss Ornstein is a 
contralto, and came to Chicago from 
Appleton, Wis. Some years ago she 
studied with Mme. Rosa Olitzka-Sinai. 
Later she coached with Adolf Muhl- 
mann and for the past three years has 
been studying with Albert Boroff of the 
Gunn School of Music. For the past 
three months she has been coaching 
with Giulielmo Somma, formerly one 
of the coaches of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Miss Ornstein is 
leaving Chicago this week for Europe. 

S. D. 


Helen Ornstein 





Eleanor Spencer to Play Novelties 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
will play three “Little Sonatas,” ar- 
ranged by Joaquin Nin, at her recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 20. They are 
by Matteo Albeniz, 17?7?-1831; Can- 
tallos, 1760-1795 and Mateo Ferrer, 
1788-1864. She also will play the 
Brahms Sonata in F Minor, the Schu- 
mann Fantasie in C Major and a 
polonaise by Liszt, besides the dazzling 
“Danse d’Olaf,” by Pick-Mangiagalli. 





ARGENTINE SINGER HEARD 





Latin Composers Represented at First 
of Roerich Museum Recitals 


The first in the season’s series of re- 
citals under the auspices of the Society 
of Friends of the Roerich Museum, at- 
tracted a brilliant audience invited to 
hear Antonieta Silveyra De Lenhard- 
son, Argentine mezzo-soprano, in the 
newly-opened Roerich auditorium on 
the evening of Nov. 5. 

Déna De Lenhardson, the wife of 
Dr. Rodolfo De Lenhardson, editor of 
La Epoca of Buenos Aires, currently 
visiting the United States, gave a most 
interesting program of works by Latin 
composers some of which are seldom if 
ever heard in present-day New York 
recitals. They comprised Argentine, 
Spanish and French songs. Senora 
De Lenhardson was cordially received. 
She sang charmingly with much 
warmth and color and with pleasing 
voice, diversified numbers of Rodriguez, 
Piaggio, Campmany, Torra, Williams, 
Andre, de Rogatis, Aguirre, Tagle-Lara, 
Lopez, Obradors, Granados, de Falla, 
Vives, Faure, Chabrier and Debussy. 
Senorita Guttentag provided sterling 
accompaniments. M. B.S. 





Harold Triggs to Offer Elizabethan 
Number at Second Recital 


Harold Triggs, pianist, will give his 
second New York recital on Nov. 26, 
at Town Hall at 3 o’clock. The open- 
ing number of his program, “Alman” 
is by Robert Johnson, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare. Mr. Triggs’ list will 
include works by Purcell, Bach, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Palmgren 
and Rachmaninoff and two preludes of 
his own. 





Radio Programs Criticized in West 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—The Com- 
monwealth Club recently sought light 
on what radio audiences think of the 
radio, and received in reply to a ques- 
tionnaire some six thousand replies— 
most of them complaints! 

A summary of the fans’ desires is 
as follows: Less advertising over the 
air, more men’s voices and fewer 
women’s voices, more classical and 
semi-classical programs, less jazz, 
fewer preachers, and the elimination 
of mediocre programs. 





Bruce Simonds Having Busy Season 


Bruce Simonds has been booked for 
twenty concerts which occur before the 
end of the year. On Dec. 10 he will 
play the Beethoven C Minor Concerto 
with the Columbia University Orches- 
tra. 

















The Most Famous of Present Day Christmas Songs 
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OMAHA SYMPHONY 
BEGINS SIXTH YEAR 


Mina Hager, Mezzo and 
Conductor Harmati 
Win Audience 


OMAHA, Nov. 20.—Sponsored by the 
business and professional women’s di- 
vision of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, San- 
dor Harmati, conductor, assisted by 
Mina Hager, mezzo-contralto, opened 
its sixth season on Oct. 31 at the City 
Auditorium. 

The program, which Mr. Harmati 
conducted without score, included 
Choral Variations from J. S. Bach’s 
Cantata No. 140, arranged by Ban- 
tock; Mozart’s Symphony in C Major 
(K. 425); the Entr’acte and Ballet 
Music from Schubert’s “Rosamunde”; 
an excerpt from Moussorgsky’s “The 
Fair of Sorotchintsi,” and the Entrance 
of the Gods into Valhalla from Wag- 
ner’s “Rhinegold.” 

Mme. Hager won her audience with 
the depth of her interpretations and 
the lovely quality of her voice, her 
offerings being Pergolese’s “Salve 
Regina,” Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier,” 
Reger’s “Maria Wiegenlied,” and Schu- 
bert’s “Erlkénig.” 

On Oct. 30 Mr. Harmati conducted 
a concert for 3500 school children at 
the City Auditorium, when the music 
of Italy was featured in numbers by 
Rossini, Scarlatti, Boccherini, and Mas- 
cagni. On this occasion the youthful 
audience joined in singing “Santa 
Lucia.” At future concerts other coun- 
tries will have similar representation. 
Much gratitude is felt towards Juliet 
McCune, Supervisor of Public School 
Music, and Mrs. George Tunnicliff, 
business manager of the orchestra, for 
making these concerts possible. 








Florence Austral Opens Omaha Season 


OMAHA, Nov. 20.—In the presenta- 
tion of Florence Austral, soprano, as- 
sisted by John Amadio, flutist, with 
Nils Nelson at the piano, at the Knights 
of Columbus Auditorium, Oct. 29, the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. A. D. 
Dunn, president, made a brilliant open- 
ing to a musical season that is full of 
rich promise. 


Mme. Austral’s numbers included 
operatic arias, German Lieder, and 
French and English songs. Unbounded 


applause greeted the artists, who re- 
sponded with many encores. M. G. A. 
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Unique Festival Brings Music 
of Frederick Delius to Its Own 





Series of Concerts Honor Blind and Paralyzed English Com- 
poser in London—His Major Works Performed Before 
Vast Audiences Arouse Great Enthusiasm 
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Lonpon, Nov. 10.—With a superb 
performance on Nov. 1 at Queen’s Hall, 
of “A Mass of Life,” conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, the Delius Festival 
was brought to a triumphant conclu- 
sion. The Philharmonic Chorus, the 
orchestra and the soloists, Miriam Li- 
cette, Astra Desmond, Tudor Davies 
and Roy Henderson, did superlatively 
fine work on this occasion. 

To Sir Thomas Beecham goes most 
of the credit for the consummation of 
the festival in honor of the English 
composer, Frederick Delius. But the 
beauty of it is that the physically 
stricken composer has been so honored 
during his lifetime and while he was 
able to be present. 

Recognition on a grand scale has 
come to Delius late, but in time. He 
had his accustomed place in the hall on 
this occasion and delighted the vast 
audience with a little speech in response 
to its applause. In a clear voice that 
reached to the topmost seats he said: 
“I thank you very much for the fine 
reception you have given me. I also 
thank Sir Thomas Beecham for his in- 
spired performance of my works. This 
festival has been the time of my life.” 

The festival, during which the major 
works of Delius have been given public 
performance, is unique in the annals 
of contemporary English music. Start- 
ing out to make tribute to an outstand- 
ing English composer, it has proved 
finally how tremendously undervalued 
his work has been. The crowds that 
assembled at first out of curiosity, per- 
haps, remained to attend the concerts 
from sheer enthusidsm for the beauty 
of the music. 


Composer in Invalid Chair 


At the memorable first concert in 
the series, at Queen’s Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 12, Delius was present—a 
frail, sightless and pathetic figure, in 
an invalid chair, his devoted wife at 
his side. Emotion seized the audience 
on his appearance and there were those 
who permitted the tears to flow un- 
ashamedly. Delius himself was any- 
thing but lugubrious; he expressed him- 
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self as being the happiest person in 
the hall. Unlike Beethoven, he had at 
least his hearing. 

On this occasion were performed 
“Brigg Fair,” a poem for voice and 
orchestra; “A Late Lark,” a new work; 
the Second Dance Rhapsody; “Sea 
Drift,” a setting of Walt Whitman’s 
poem; “In a Summer Garden,” and the 
Fair Scene from his opera, “A Village 
Romeo and Juliet.” The London Select 
Choir assisted and the soloists were 
Heddle Nash and Dennis Noble. 

At Aeolian Hall, on Oct. 16, were 
heard Delius’ four orchestral pieces, “A 
Song Before Sunrise,” “A Summer 
Night on the River,” “On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring” and a new 
work, “Air and Dance”; also nineteen 
songs, sung by Olga Haley, John Goss 
and John Armstrong; nine piano solos, 
played by Evlyn Howard-Jones, and a 
’cello sonata performed by Beatrice 
Harrison and Mr. Jones. 


Music Has Wide Appeal 


Queen’s Hall was again thronged on 
Oct. 18, and the program proved that 
Delius’ music was wider in its appeal 
than was supposed. The orchestral bal- 
lad, “Eventyr,” the first performance of 
“Cynara” and “Arabesk,” two new vo- 
cal works for baritone and orchestra, 
splendidly sung by John Goss; the “Ap- 
palachia” Variations, and a piano con- 
certo played by Mr. Howard-Jones, con- 
stituted the program. Delius was pres- 
ent at this concert and the usual ova- 
tion was accorded him. 

In Queen’s Hall on Oct. 24 Delius’ 
Dance Rhapsody, No. 1, his “Songs of 
Sunset,” “North Country Sketches” 
and his Concerto for violin and orches- 
tra, played magnificently by Albert 
Sammons, were given; also two short 
scenes from his opera, “Fennimore and 
Gerda,” which has never been per- 
formed in England. As in the case of 
the excerpt from his music drama, “A 
Village Romeo and Juliet,” heard at the 
opening concert of the festival, this 
work excited the desire to hear the 
work given on the stage in its entirety. 

GORDON EVEREST. 


OPERA STARS COMING 





German Company Opens Extensive 
Tour Early in Year 

With the exception of Johanna 

Gadski, who has been spending the 


summer in Berlin, the leading singers 
of the German Grand Opera Company, 
which opens its second American tour 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, will sail 
from Bremen, Germany, on the S. S. 
“President Roosevelt,” Dec. 4. Mme. 
Gadski will precede her co-stars, leav- 
ing one week earlier, on the “Levia- 
than.” 

While in central Europe the past 
summer, Mr. Hurok, managing direc- 
tor, purchased new scenic, costuming, 
and luminous equipment for all operas 
to be presented in this country by the 
German company. The tour of the 
German organization is of trans-con- 
tinental proportions, comprising the 
largest cities and most important mu- 
sic centers from Boston to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 
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“CARMEN” FOR SYRACUSE 





Bizet’s Opera Will Be Conducted by 
Howard Lyman, With Visiting Artists 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Dr. 
Howard Lyman, for the eighteenth year 
of public concerts by the Syracuse 
University Chorus, will conduct a pro- 
duction of Bizet’s opera “Carmen,” 
in Crouse College Hall on Dec. 12. 
The cast includes the following visit- 
ing artists: Dan Gridley, tenor, Jeanne 
Laval, contralto, Earle Spicer, baritone 
and Virginia George, soprano. Local 
soloists in the minor réles are: Helen 
Riddell and Ethel Binnington, sopranos, 
Arthur W. Hawkins and Francis Mc- 
Laughlin, baritones, and Charles Hol- 
comb and Stewart Chappell, tenors. 
Horace Douglas will be at the organ. 

The choir of the University Methodist 
Church, under the direction of Dr. Ly- 
man, has just been honored by the 
dedication to them of a Christmas 
Cantata, “The Rose of the World,” 
from the pen of the American com- 
poser, Charles Fonteyn Manney. Dr. 
Lyman will conduct the first presenta- 
tion anywhere of this new work, and 
will also give Handel’s “Messiah” at the 
University Church during the Christ- 
mas season. 

On Nov. 3 Dr. Lyman conducted the 
United Lutheran Choirs of Syracuse 
in a Union Reformation Service held 
in Crouse College, Syracuse University, 
with Edward Rechlin, of New York, 
at the organ. Works given included 
Marsh’s “Rejoice in the Lord” and 
Dudley Buck’s “God is our Refuge,” 
from the Forty-Sixth Psalm. 


Ricci to Play Two Concertos 


Ruggiero Ricci, the boy violinist, will 
give his first recital in New York at 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 29. Louis Per- 
singer, his teacher, will accompany 
him on the piano and the program will 
consist of the Fantasia Appassionata 
by Vieuxtemps, a Paganini Concerto, 
the Mozart Concerto in A Major, Des- 
plane-Nachez’s “Intrada,”’ “Surra 
Morena” by Monasterio, and Zigeuner- 
weisen by Sarasate. 


Klosterman-O’Connor Duo Heard 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL., Nov. 20.—The 
Musical Association presented Messrs. 
Klosterman and O’Connor in a two 
piano recital at the High School Audi- 
torium on Oct. 28. These talented 
artists were received with great favor 
in a program that included works by 
Saint-Saens, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, 
Chabrier and Drigo-Klosterman. 
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(Continued from page 10) dressed in antique Spanish costume. 
tions by Paganini-Kreisler, Chopin, This chorus, assembled six years ago, 


Novacek, and Sarasate, winning hearty 
applause for her playing, which was 
tonally and technically masterly. Ad- 
mirable, too, was the playing of Her- 
man Wasserman, pianist. His offer- 
ings included works by Gluck-Saint 
Saéns, Godowsky, Godard-Godowsky 
and Albeniz. Jean D. Hansereau was 
accompanist for Miss Garden, Walter 
Golde for Miss Breton. Bruno Zirato 
artistic director of the series, made a 
brief address. R. 


London String Quartet Again 


For its second concert, the London 
String Quartet confined itself to Bee- 
thoven, the pieces played being the 
Quartets in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4; 
that in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2, and 
that in B Flat Major, Op. 130. The 
three quartets made a résumé of 
Beethoven’s changing style in this 
type of music from the more or less 
Mozart-like Op. 18, to the somewhat 
esoteric Op. 130. The playing of the 
organization seemed a trifle more uni- 
fied than at its first concert and the 
tone quality was always excellent. De- 
votees of Beethoven’s chamber music 
must have taken infinite joy in this 
pleasing exposition of a cross-section 
of his work. We 


Smallman a Capella Choir 


The Smallman a Capella Choir, an 
organization of thirty-two male and 
female voices from California, under 
the baton of John Smallman, made its 
first New York appearance in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 7, 


practised regularly for three years 
without making a public appearance. 


The results of this careful rehearsing - 


were evident in the excellent singing 
of a well-chosen program which ranged 
from Palestrina to Grainger. Among 
the most beautiful and most success- 
ful numbers were a “Divendres Sant” 
or Good Friday Music, in Catalan, ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler, and Rach- 
maninoff’s “The Island.” The volume 
of the chorus while large was always 
well balanced and the fundamental 
tones of the basses were of generous 
sonority. The Chorus proved a notable 
addition to the season’s concerts. J. 


First Biltmore Concert 


The first of the Biltmore Morning 
Musicales took place on Nov. 8, the 
artists being Emma Otero, soprano; 
Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, and 
Alberto Salvi, harpist. Frank La 
Forge was the artistic accompanist. 
Miss Otero sang the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah” and “Una Voce Poco Fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” besides 
numerous encores. Mr. Van Hoesen’s 
songs were by Handel, Brahms, Scar- 
latti, Mr. La Forge and Oley Speaks, 
and he, too, was compelled to add ex- 
tras. Mr. Salvi won favor with his 
audience in numbers by Zabel, Debussy 
and himself. J. 


London String Quartet 


The third concert of the London 
String Quartet in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 8, brought forth the 
posthumous Quartet in D Minor of 
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Extraordinary!! 


Schubert, the Quartet in C Minor Op. 
51, No. 1, of Brahms, and between these, 
Schumann’s Quartet in A, Op. 41, No. 
3. To the playing of these works the 
Londoners again brought the sincerity 
of sound musicianship the fidelity to 
the spirit of the music and the vitality 
that had marked their previous per- 
formances. Again, old admirers 
missed certain qualities of perfect bal- 
ance, tonal blending and clarity on con- 
trapuntal interplay, but there was am- 
ple food for enjoyment, nevertheless, 
and the demonstrativeness of a large 
and distinctive audience was emphat- 
ically heartening to all lovers of cham- 
ber music. E. 


Percy Grainger Returns 


For the first time in several years 
Percy Grainger appeared in a recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, 
Nov. 8. A royal welcome was given 
him on his entrance. 

Mr. Grainger is quite as unconven- 
tional a program maker as ever. He 
follows no accepted forms. This time 
he began with Bach (“The Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord”) ; his choice here was 
again unconventional, for he combined 
the A Minor Prelude from Book II with 
the fugue in the same key, Book I, the 
Prelude in E Major, Book I with the 
fugue in that key, Book II. The B 
Flat prelude and fugue from Book I 
he played as prescribed by Herr Bach. 

Before playing these great pieces he 
talked in a fascinating manner on 
fugues, illustrating at the piano, a 
very human exposition of his own re- 
action to this kind of music. Then he 
proceeded to play superbly. Re- 
strained tone coloring, such as he 
brought to the opening of the A Minor 
Prelude, is rare. His entire perform- 
ance of the Bach left no doubt in our 
mind that he is one of the greatest 
Bach players, for his fine musicianship 
enables him to present it revealingly. 
He kept the intimate quality of these 
works—remember they were written 
for clavichord!—and made no attempt 
to make them hefoic like the tran- 
scriptions of the organ works. Thank 
you, Mr. Grainger! 

The other music played included the 
Barcarolle and B Minor Sonata of 
Chopin, Ravel’s “Ondine,” Debussy’s 
“Hommage & Rameau” and Mr. Grain- 
ger’s setting of a tune called “The 
Hunter in his Career.” The Chopin 
Sonata was notable for many qualities, 
among them expensiveness, rhythmic 
fervor and a wondrously beautiful tint- 
ing of the Largo by means of the inner 
veices. Enthusiasm ran high and 
after the various groups extras were 
granted, a Handel Horn Pipe, the A 
Flat posthumous Etude, “Spoon River” 


and the lovely Colonial Song after the 
Chopin, and at the close the ever popu- 
lar “Shepherd’s Hey.” A. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, drew his 
customary large audience to Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 9 for 
a program of extremely fine piano 
playing. Beginning with Bach’s Italian 
Concerto, Mr. Hutcheson gave the 
Schumann Fantasy, Op. 17, two 
“Contes” by Medtner, Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eau,” Griffes’ “The White Peacock.’ 
A group of Chopin closed the printed 
list which was added to in response 
to emphatic demands of the audience. 
M. Hutcheson’s playing reflected the 
technical perfection which has always 
been associated with it, as well as a 
breadth of expression and a tempera- 
mental depth that grows with each 
hearing. The contrast between the 
Schumann C Major Fantasy and the 
Ravel was particularly gratifying as 
it exhibited the difference not only 
technically, but intrinsically. The 
clarity of the double-third Etude of 
Chopin was a lesson in itself. All in 
all, it was a recital of high and un- 
usual interest. J. 


Fourth London String Quartet 


The fourth concert of the series of 
five by the London String Quartet was 
given on the afternoon of Nov. 9. The 
all-Slavic program included Borodin’s 
Second Quartet, in D; Tschaikovsky’s 
Quartet Op. 11, in the same tonality, 
and Dvorak’s Quartet in F, Op. 9. The 
playing of the organization was satis- 
factory throughout. The Dvorak num- 
ber, composed in a little Iowa village in 
1893, does not seem to have the signifi- 
cance it once had but it is agreeable 
music. The other two numbers as well 
were listened to with interest by a large 
audience. ] 


Susan Fisher, Soprano 


Susan Fisher, soprano, gave a recital 
of interest in the Chalif Auditorium on 
the afternoon of Nov. 9, singing an 
exacting program which included arias 
from Mozart’s “Figaro,” Faccio’s 
“Hamlet” and Massenet’s “Manon” as 
well as songs in German and English. 
Much of Miss Fisher’s singing was of 
considerable beauty and she gave much 
pleasure to an interested audience. The 
accompaniments were well played by 
Jacob Schwartzdorf. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Appear 


The two-piano recital of Edwin and 
Jewel Bethany Hughes, which is now 
an annual affair, was given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 9. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ACCLAIMED BY 
NEW YORK CRITICS 
IN RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, 
NOV. 18, ’29. 


“Arthur Hice is an intelligent, master- 
ful musician, brilliant in technical equip- 
ment and with repose and style often 
well illustrated. His reading of the 
Bach number was excellent. The various 
and varied episodes were beautifully 
molded, imbued with tone-color, artist- 
ically differentiated. His finger tech- 
nic was precise and the pedals were 
utilized with good taste. 

Grena Bennett, “New York American” 


Nov. 19, ’29. 


“Bach’s Toccata gave him an oppor- 
tunity to display his understanding of 
contrapuntal interpretation, effective 
pedalling and careful phrasing. .. . 
There was much poetry and sentiment 
in his reading. Mr. Hice held the at- 
tention and interest of his audience 
throughout by his evident sincerity.” 


“New York Times,” Nov. 19, ’29. 


Arthur Hice Delights 
Technicians 
. . - has gained favor in Central Europe. 
It is easy to understand why his per- 
formance should appeal to those for 
whom Artur Schnabel and _ Frederic 
Lamond embody the ultimate ideals of 
piano-playing. The playing of Mr. Hice 
is invested with a thorough-going pro- 
fessional competence of mind and 
mechanism. . . . The Bach Toccata was 
technically clean and rhythmically in- 
cleive. « 2 2” 
H. F. Peyser, “New York Telegram,” 
Nov. 19, ’29. 


“He has an authoritative, if emotional 
style.” 


“New York World,” Nov. 19, ’29. 


. - his treatment of Chopin evinced 
a nice feeling for tonal shading, and 
an intellectual grasp of the composer’s 
idiom.” 


“New York Tribune,” Nov. 19, ’29. 


Address All Communications to 
Recital Management 
Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hall New York 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
OFFERS RICH FARE 
Rudolph Ganz Delights in 


Works by Loeffler and 
Saint-Saéns 





CHIcaGo, Nov. 20.—Several novelties, 
including Louis Gruenberg’s “Jazz 
Suite,” and the appearance of Rudolph 
Ganz as soloist featured the fortnight’s 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

At the concerts of Nov. 15 and 16 
the following program was offered: 


Concerto in the Olden Style, Op. 132..... Reger 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Piano, No. 5, F major. .Saint-Saéns 
Rudolph Ganz, soloist 
PES. Ao sen 6 Cas Os daeadeveads 204 Strauss 
Dh a NG nthinsa i ctVenveidecd due Loeffler 
Piano obbligato by Rudolph Ganz 


Appearing at first sight a rather un- 
related list of music, in performance it 
proved of cumulative and unvarying in- 
terest. The first piano soloist of the 
season, Mr. Ganz achieved a most 
brilliant success. The fineness of his 
taste and the astonishingly vital im- 
pulse of his playing made him the most 
satisfactory interpreter of the Saint- 
Saéns piece we have ever heard. The 
polished first movement was a perfect 
bit of patrician style; the second, a 
study in subtle sonorities; the gallop- 
ing finale, an exciting bravura display. 
And as evidence of his deep and com- 
plete musicianship, Mr. Ganz became 
an intergral part of the orchestra in 
the Loeffler work, sacrificing personal 
display for larger ends, yet to knowing 
ears accomplishing a difficult thing in 
a superb manner. 

The Reger concerto, hitherto un- 
known here, is the sort of music one 
enjoys at first hearing, without excit- 
ing a desire for further acquaintance. 
Strauss’ “Macbeth,” the first of the 
epochal series of tone poems, offered 
no convincing reason why it should be 
so universally abjured in favor of its 
younger sisters. Like the “Pagan 
Poem%}—unheard here for a dozen years 
and sounding somewhat dated—it was 
accorded a splendidly balanced reading 
by Mr. Stock and his men. 

For the concerts of Nov. 8 and 9, Mr. 
Stock listed these compositions: 


I eee Handel-Harty 
Overture, “Portsmouth Point”.......... Walton 
(First performance in Chicago) 
ee ee ee Gruenberg 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony, No. 5, E minor....... Tschaikowsky 


Of course tongues wagged pro and 
con anent the propriety of jazz within 
the sacred precincts of Orchestra Hall. 
Yet it gave passing pleasure, as any- 
thing so skillfully put together and 
so deftly orchestrated must do. More 
than that, the composer had doubtless 
no intention. “Portsmouth Point” 
brought the name of William Turner 
Walton to our attention for the first 
time, a name to be regarded with in- 
terest in the future. The exuberance 
and typically British quality of his 
piece made it thoroughly enjoyable. 
The symphony supplied the dessert for 
a rather light repast, and was played 
as if both conductor and men realized 
its importance on the menu. 

The concert of Nov. 12 repeated the 
program of the Friday-Saturday series 
which opened the season: Beethoven’s 
“Lenore” overture, Brahms’ second 
symphony, Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espag- 
nole” and the Bacchanale and Finale 
from the overture to “Tannhiauser.” 

The first “Young People’s Concert” 
of the season, on Nov. 7, signalized the 


beginning of the codperation of the 
orchestra and the public schools. Dr. 
J. Lewis Browne, director of music in 
the schools, made an address, and 
Hobart Sommers led the audience in 
“America, the Beautiful.” Mr. Stock 
conducted a program consisting of the 
Liszt Polonaise in E, a Bach gavotte 
in D, and the second and third move- 
ments of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
symphony. 

Eric DeLamarter conducted the 
“Pop” concert of Nov. 14, the program 
listing Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol,” Saint - Saéns 
“Spinning Wheel of Omphale” and 
Glazounoff’s first concert waltz. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


REINER AND ITURBI 
WIN IN CINCINNATI 


New String Quartet Gives 
Its First Concert at 
Private Home 





CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—Fritz Reiner 
and Jose Iturbi shared equally in the 
enthusiastic reception accorded the 
latest pair of concerts by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Reiner 
was justly praised for his magnificent 
reading of Strauss’ “Tod und Verkla- 
rung,” while Iturbi roused enthusiasm 
for his performance of the Liszt Piano- 
forte Concerto No. 1 in E-flat. 

Other numbers were a suite from 
Busoni’s music for Gozzi’s “Turandot” 
and Berlioz overture to “The Corsair.” 
At the immediately preceding concerts, 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” was played in 
memory of the late Frank Van der 
Stucken and the audiences were some- 
what puzzled by Hindemith’s “Concert 
Music for Wind Orchestra.” Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, first viola of the orches- 
tra, was the soloist in Bloch’s Suite 
for viola and orchestra. 

Of major importance during the past 
two weeks was the first concert of the 
Cincinnati String Quartet for the 
newly organized Cincinnati Chamber 
Music Society. Membership in the so- 
ciety has been limited to one hundred 
persons and the concerts are to be 
given in various drawing rooms. The 
first concert was given at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. 
Members of the quartet are Raoul Ber- 
ger, first violin; Mikail Stolarevsky, 
second violin; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
viola; and Desire Danczowski, ’cello. 
On the program were Mozart’s D 
Major Quartet, Hugo Wolf’s “Italian 
Serenade” and Brahms’ Quartet in A 
Minor. 

On Sunday, Nov. 17, at a special 
concert of the College of Music Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a pianoforte concerto 
by Clifford Lang, a student at the 
School, was heard. & Tew 


Organize Hans Lange Quartet 


The Hans Lange String Quartet and 
Harry Cumpson, pianist, will introduce 
this season a series of four chamber 
music concerts at popular prices, with 
each of the programs devoted in part 
to modern music. They will be given 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Friday evenings in January, February 
and March. Members of the quartet 
are Mr. Lange, who is assistant con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Symphony; 
Arthur Schuller, Zoltan Kurthey, and 
Percy Such. 
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STRINGHAM WORK ° 
HAS FIRST HEARING 


American Composer’s “Ital- 
ian” Symphony Played in 
Minneapolis 





MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The fourth 
concert of the season by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor, at the Lyceum 
on Nov. 15, was doubly notable because 
of the world premiere performance of 
Edwin J. Stringham’s Symphony No. 1, 
in B-flat Minor, on this occasion, and 
the magnificent playing by Ignaz 
Friedman of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto. The opening number on the 
program was Berlioz’ “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture. 

The new symphony, by Stringham, a 
native of Kenosha, Wisconsin, proved 
a most appealing and effective work, 
and the capacity audience greeted it 
enthusiastically. It was written in 
Rome in the spring of this year, while 
the composer was studying with 
Ottorino Respighi, and was performed 
from the manuscript. In other re- 
spects it may be called the “Italian” 
symphony, for its themes are based 
entirely on recollections of the land of 
the Caesars. 

“The first movement,” says Dr. 
Stringham, “was inspired by contem- 
plation of the power and glory of 
Ancient Rome, still such a great part 
of the spirit of Italy today; the Adagio 
by the beauty that abounds every- 
where in Rome; the Scherzo by watch- 
ing children at play in the Villa 
Borghese, amid the sparkling foun- 
tains. The Finale was inspired by the 
serious, active, irresistible spirit of 
the Fascists of today.” 

It is an interesting fact that Dr. 
Stringham preferred to have his 
symphony brought out in Minneapolis 
rather than in Rome, where it was 
written, or elsewhere, in appreciation of 
Verbrugghen’s interest in and introduc- 
tion of his earlier works, “Visions,” ance 
the symphonic poem, “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 


American Composers Heard at Knabe 
Anniversary Celebration 


Following the reception to Alex- 
ander Glazounoff on Monday, Nov. 18, 
at Ampico Hall, the opening day of 
the ninety-second anniversary of the 
house of Knabe, an American com- 
posers’ day was the feature of Tuesday 
afternoon, Nov. 19. A large audience 
attended the informal concert at which 
Gena Branscombe, Fay Foster, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, A. Walter Kramer and 
Oley Speaks appeared, assisted by 
George Brandt, Magdalen Helriegel, 
Taylor Gordon, Josephine Martino and 
Margaret Speaks. The composers in 
each case presided at the piano in their 
music and shared the applause with 
their interpreters. 

For Wednesday, Nov. 20, a “jazz 
day” with Libby Holman and Rudy 
Vallee was the announced program, a 
“Ned Wayburn day of dance” for 
Thursday, a fashion show for Friday 
and a radio day with Vaughn de Leath 
for Saturday. 


Ethel Fox, soprano, has been engaged 
by the New York Mendessohn Glee 
Club as soloist with that organization 
on Dec. 3, the performance to take 
place in the Hotel Astor Ballroom, now 
that the historic Waldorf-Astoria is be- 
ing demolished. 
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Vassar to Have New Music Building, 
Named in Honor of Benefactress 





Trustees Announce Gift of Structure to Be Known as Belle 
Skinner Hall, a Memorial to Graduate—Lecture-Recital 
Hall, Retreat for Composers and Many Practice Rooms 
for Music Students Included in Plans 





QEQOMGUNAUANAAAATAANAUSGAAAA AANA ES 


RUSTEES of Vassar College have 

announced the gift of a music build- 
ing from William Skinner of New 
York. The gift, to be named Belle 
Skinner Hall, is a memorial to Mr. 
Skinner’s sister, a graduate of Vassar 
in 1887, one of Holyoke’s chief bene- 
factors. 

Among other activities, Miss Skinner 
collected an unusual group of musical 
instruments, now housed in her home, 
Wistariahurst, at Holyoke, Mass., il- 
lustrating the evolution of instruments 
from early times to modern days. It 
is said that these instruments have 
always been kept in perfect tune. 
Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
called it “a collection of superlatives.” 

Medieval Gothic of the French 
school has been chosen for the hall of 
music that is to bear Belle Skinner’s 
name. Flanking as it does the medi- 
wval chapel, which is Norman in gen- 
eral character, the French Gothic of 
the new building will balance the En- 
glish Gothic of Taylor Hall, art build- 
ing. It was President Taylor who be- 
gan very early in his administration to 
urge a special building for the Depart- 
ment of Music. In 1904 or earlier, the 
hill back of the chapel, then covered by 
the barns, was declared by him to be 
the inevitably suitable site for the 
music hall, and every year he urged 
that Barn Hill should be made ready 
and attractive for the great building 
that was sure to come. It is this 
original site which has been chosen for 
the new building. 


Building in Three Units 


The building has been designed by 
the college architect, Charles Collens 
of Boston and the Department of 
Music, through Prof. George Sherman 
Dickinson, has planned the layout of 
the rooms and the details of the in- 
terior. On the third floor, in a beau- 
tiful medieval setting will be a small 
museum for the instruments that have 
already been given Vassar, and others 
that may be added from time to time. 

The building is designed in three 
units or wings adjoining one another 
end to end to form a square-cornered 
U, in the open court of which a formal 
garden will be laid out. The north 
wing contains a lecture-recital hall 
and the library and museum; the cen- 
ter unit is occupied by classrooms, 
offices and studios; the south section 
is given to practice rooms. Designed 
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People of discriminating taste 
enjoy Roxy’s with the best in 
talking pictures, and divertisse- 
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Ballet—32 Roxyettes. 








for its position against a hillside, the 
building is four stories high at the 
front or campus side, and three stories 
at the back. 


Recital Hall Seats 500 


The lecture-recital hall, rising two 
and one-half stories to a vaulted ceil- 
ing, with seats for 500, occupies the 
greater part of the north wing. Its 
location gives it daylight on three sides. 
A moving picture and _ stereopticon 
booth is provided. 

A three-manual organ of about 
forty-five stops will be installed, de- 
signed not only for the performance 
of organ music, but also for the play- 
ing of orchestral parts with the college 
string orchestra. The organ will be 
equipped with an automatic player at- 
tachment. In the same wing with the 
hall and insulated from it is located 
the library. 

On the third floor of the central unit, 
and opened up to the full height of the 
roof, is situated a large club and social 
room, with fireplace, nearby kitch- 
enette, and storage space. The glee 
club and orchestra will conduct re- 
hearsals here, and the Thekla and com- 
posers’ clubs will share its hospitality. 
The room will also be used by the ap- 
plied music staff for the rehearsing of 
students. A room set aside for acous- 
tical apparatus and demonstrations, 
and for musical intelligence tests, is 
located on the same floor. Above it on 
the fourth floor a “composers’ retreat” 
furnishes a place for budding com- 
posers to experiment unmolested. 

The junction of the center wing with 
the practice wing forms a hall, from 
which let a stair tower and freight 
elevator, both accessible from the out- 
side. Wash rooms, coat closets, and 
locker rooms for students’ music and 
instruments, are provided on all floors 
at this point. From this hall, and 
separated from the main corridors by 
double doors, extend the corridors of 
the practice wing. 

Twenty-seven practice rooms of com- 
fortable size, furnished largely with 
grand pianos, are provided. In addi- 
tion to these there are two rooms 
equipped with practice organs, and 
space is provided for the future in- 
stallation of a third. 


Music Study at Vassar 


Since the founding of Vassar College 
in 1865 music has been a subject of 
instruction. The study of music is 
conceived primarily as an integral part 
of the curriculum of arts and sciences, 
and receives full recognition for the 
A. B. and A. M. degrees. Courses are 
offered in the several branches of 
theory and composition, history and 
literature, interpretation and applied 
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music. A full correlation of the vari- 
ous branches with one another and of 
music with allied subject matter is the 
ideal sought. Students whose interest 
lies markedly in music may elect music, 
or music and such related subjects as 
wsthetics, art, history, literature, etc., 
as a major field of study. While 
courses in music as a so-called cultural 
subject are contrived for their con- 
tribution to the general student’s needs, 
a cumulative scheme of study is avail- 
able which it is felt escapes dilettante- 
ism and prepares adequately in the 
case of the able student, in a manner 
similar to premedical or prelaw studies, 
for postgraduate continuation in the 
professional school or for . European 
training. 

The department is __ effectively 
equipped, particularly in its possession 
of a library of good size and of un- 
usually fine distribution. There is a 
staff of twenty teachers and assistants. 
Among the members of the faculty are 
the following professors: George Cole- 
man Gow, theory and composition; 
George Sherman Dickinson, history 
and literature; E. Harold Geer, organ; 
Kate S. Chittenden of New York, 
piano; John Peirce, voice. 


Corona Substitutes on Short Notice 


Leonora Corona, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, is rapidly becoming one of 
the most dependable of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s artists in an emergency. 
The sudden illness of Rosa Ponselle 
made it necessary for Miss Corona to 
sing, at a few hours’ notice, Madeleine 
in “Andrea Chenier,” which opened the 
Brooklyn season of the Metropolitan. 
Another emergency confronted her, 
when she was called upon to sing the 
difficult réle of La Gioconda when Pon- 
chielli’s opera was substituted at the 
last moment for a scheduled “Norma,” 
because of Miss Ponselle’s continued 
indisposition. Miss Corona is one of 
the few operatic sopranos before the 
public today who has learned and sung 
all of the leading réles of Italian, 
French and German repertoire. 





Copeland to Be Heard on Dec. 1 


George Copeland, interpreter of De- 
bussy and other modern composers, who 
gave three Carnegie Hall recitals last 
season, will give his first New York 
recital this season at Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 1. Mr. Copeland has recently re- 
turned from a European tour. 
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Dvorak’s Sojourn in Middle West 
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Commemorated in Name of Highway 





O the two western States, Iowa and 

Minnesota, belong the honor of dedi- 
cating a highway to the great com- 
poser, Antonin Dvorak, the only high- 
way of the sort in the world, in all 
probability, memorializing a musician. 

The highway runs for a hundred 
miles up a scenic river valley in north- 
eastern Iowa and southeastern Minne- 
sota through the town of Spillville, 
Iowa, where Dvorak wrote part of the 
“New World” Symphony and is said to 
have received inspiration for the popu- 
lar Humoreske, as well as the String 
Quartets, Op. 96 and the Quintet, Op. 
97. 

In 1925 music lovers placed a tablet 
to Dvorak on a granite boulder beside 
Turkey River, where the musician, 
while in Spillville, used to walk and 
plan his music. The tablet is inscribed, 
“In commemoration of the visit of An- 
tonin Dvorak, renowned composer, to 
Spillville in 1893, this tablet is erected 
by his friends and the Iowa Conserva- 
tion Association.” 

The new highway passes the house 
in Spillville where Dvorak and his fam- 
ily lived, the church where he was or- 
ganist for a summer, and leads to the 
monument to his memory at the river 








ane 


Left: House at Spillville, lowa, Occupied 
by Dvorak in 1893, and in Which a 
Part of the “New World” Symphony 


Was Composed. Right: One of the 
Two Hundred Signboards on the New 
Dvorak Highway 


side. It is marked by several hundred 
small signs bearing a letter H inside 
of a larger letter D and the name of 
the Iowa or Minnesota county. At the 
different towns large signboards 
“Dvorak Highway” have been erected. 

The road is fast becoming well known 
and combines scenic beauty with its 
particular interest to the music world. 





Musical America’s Open Forum 





American versus Foreign Leaders for 
Our Orchestras 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 
May I express my unqualified ap- 
proval of the stand taken by Mephisto 
in a recent issue, on the appointment 
of Mr. Pollain to Mr. James’ position 
as conductor of the New Jersey Orches- 
tra? I do not know Philip James. As 
a matter of fact, I never even heard 
his name until I read Mephisto’s 
musing on the subject. But I do know 
the musical situation in this country 
pretty well and I have very strong feel- 
ings on the subject of importing for- 
eigners to fill places which our native 


Americans can perfectly well take 
care of. 
Mr. Pollain is a first-rate viola 


player but I have never been carried 
away by his conducting though I have 
seen him wield the baton more than 
once. As a matter of fact, that is all 
he seems to me to do: wield the baton. 

Mr. James, an American, apparently 
has borne the burden and heat of the 
day in organizing the New Jersey Or- 
chestra and bringing it to a point 
where it has an identity, and then it 
is handed over, full-fledged, to a for- 
eigner, Mr. Pollain. 

What’s the big idea? 

If Montclair and Orange were bring- 
ing over some tremendous celebrity 
(supposing any such were available) 
there might be some excuse; as it is, 
I can see none. 

One sees howls constantly in public 
prints concerning our lack of Ameri- 


can music. Do Montclair and Orange 
think they are advancing the cause of 
American music or Americanism by 
the course they have adopted? What 
chance has the American conductor in 
his own country? I could name five 
second-rate foreign conductors who 
have been brought to the United States 
at large salaries simply because they 
are foreigners, and for no other reason. 
As a matter of fact, we have just as 
bad conductors needing jobs as Europe 
has. And yet, the foreigners get them. 

Again, what’s the big idea? 

Let any American musician go to 
France or to England either, for that 
matter, to try for a job as conductor 
and see how far he will get! 


Nothing is further from my thoughts 
than to discourage the importation of 
great artists. In this way, only, can 
the mass of persons who are unable to 
go to other countries, learn what is 
being done elsewhere. We can pay for 
Carusos, Toscaninis and Harold Bauers 
and other great ones of their calibre 
and give them the hearty welcome their 
pre-eminence deserves. 

I cannot, however, see the logic in 
giving our lesser jobs to lesser lights 
and thus doing our native musicians 
out of positions they need for financial 
as well as artistic reasons, and con- 
sequently thrusting them down into the 
depths of a what’s-the-use state of 
mind. 

Montclair and Orange, by their 
short-sighted course of action seem to 
have acted in a thoroughly un-Ameri- 
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can way, and all loyal Americans can 
only hope that they will reap the re- 
ward of their folly. 
GEORGE CHESTER TAYLOR 
New York, Nov. 18, 1929. 





Our Amerindic Operas 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In view of the interesting course of 
ten lectures which began Nov. 20, in 
Chicago under the auspices of the In- 
dian Trading Post (Fred Leighton’s, 
619 N. Michigan Avenue), it may be 
equally interesting to know of the in- 
valuable contribution to the subject of 
American Indian Folk Lore and Music, 
by the American composer, and to 
realize the importance of this subject, 
were at least some of these operas 
heard. 

My hasty list is, of necessity, incom- 
plete, but it is so comprehensive, that 
I add it here: 


“Winona,” by Bimboni; “Shanewis,” 
by Cadman; “Alglala,” by DeLeone; 
“Natoma,” by Herbert; “Azora,” by 
Hadley; “The Sun God,” by Hugo; 


“Last of the Aztecs,” by Kerrison; 
Operas on American Indian Subjects, 


Lieurance and Schoenefeld; “The 
Snake Woman,” by Seymour; “Waku- 
ta,” by Knowlton; “White Buffalo 


Maiden,” by Farner; “Montezuma,” by 
Gleason; “The Sun Dance” and “Tam 
Wam Nacup,” by Hanson; “Manabozo,” 
by Lester (First in trilogy of plays by 
Francis Neilson); “Pocahontas,” by 
Patton; “The Last Inca,” by Pratt; 
“Kalopin,” by Skilton; “The Chilkoot 
Maiden,” by Freer. 

Yours truly, 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 
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ICE CARNIVAL COMING 
AS MUSICAL BENEFIT 





Music Week Association to Receive Pro- 
ceeds of Event Sponsored by 
Distinguished Patrons 


“A Night in St. Moritz,” a brilliant 
fancy dress ice carnival presented with 
success in New York two years ago, 
will be staged again in Madison Square 
Garden on Jan. 6 as a benefit for the 
New York Music Week Association, 
which is an organization furthering the 
advancement of music among students 
of the city. 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison is chairman 
of the invitation committee, and Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt has ac- 
cepted the honorary chairmanship of 
the event. 

The presence of Sonja Henie, world 
champion amateur figure skater, in the 
carnival, together with the leading 
skaters of the United States and Can- 
ada, promises a dazzling exhibition of 
the most difficult and most graceful 
skating seen anywhere in the world. 
An orchestra led by Ole Windingstad, 
playing a program of Norse music, will 
be a feature of the carnival. 

Headquarters of the committee han- 
dling the tickets have been established 
in the offices of the New York Music 
Week Association at 152 W. 42nd St. 


FLORA WOODMAN HONORED 


Annie Friedberg Gives Reception for 
British Soprano Here on Tour 


In honor of Flora Woodman, the Eng- 
lish soprano, who is making her first 
American concert tour, Annie Fried- 
berg, her manager, entertained at her 
home on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 10. 

To Miss Woodman and her mother, 
Mrs. Woodman, who is here with her, 
Miss Friedberg presented her guests, 
who included many prominent musicians 
and music lovers. Among these were 
William Gustafson, Mme. Anna E. 
Schoen-René, Max Smith, Marie Pond, 
Mrs. Carl Friedberg, Mr. Van Oss, the 
English painter, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Ross, Mrs. William R. Chapman, Dr. 
Vassili Savadsky, Katherine Dreier, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Jais, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
nold Volpe, Rhéa Silberta, Milton V. 
O’Connell, Miss Bush, Alexander Low, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Walter Kramer, Paul 
Kempf, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Le Mas- 
sena, Florence Winn, Ethel Peyser, 
Marion Bauer, Flora Bauer, Florence 
Bowes and Spencer Driggs. 


Bruce Simonds to Give Recital 


At his recital at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 30, Bruce Simonds, 
pianist, will play Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and César Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue, be- 
sides numbers by Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Ravel, Scriabin and De 
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Concerts and Recitals 


TET LUG Pee ec ATTA 
(Continued from page 26) 


Variations of Sinding; Mozart’s Sonata 
in D; Silhouettes, Op. 23, by Aryensky, 
and numbers by Reinecke and Albeniz 
made up their printed program. To 
these were added several encores, in- 
cluding a repetition of Aryensky’s “La 
Danseuse,” a grateful, pleasing num- 
ber. The excellence of the ensemble 
was unusual in every way. Good taste, 
refinement of style, and clarity of out- 
line were always in evidence. A very 
large audience, among whom were many 
musicians, was loud in its approval. 


English Folk Dancers 


In their first American appearance, 
the English Folk Dancers charmed a 
responsive audience in Carnegie Hall, 
the evening of Nov. 10. Dispensing 
with formality the seventeen dancers, 
picked as the best from the large 
membership of the English Folk 
Dance societies, delighted with the 
simplicity and naturalness of their 
platform deportment as well as by the 
grace and poise of their steps and 
evolutions. Morris Dances and Coun- 
try Dances were about equally repre- 
sented, the former calling for bells on 
the ankles or knees of the dancers, 
with the carrying of handkerchiefs, an- 
other ot the traditions preserved. 
There were also a fascinating sword 
dance by the men of the troupe, and 
a Horn Dance, grotesquely representa- 
tive of a stag hunt, which the audi- 
ence keenly enjoyed. Clive Carey, a 
baritone, formerly with the English 
singers, presented some _ attractive 
folk songs. The music all smacked 
racily of the England of centuries ago. 

B. 
Friends Give “Orfeo” 

A really beautiful performance of 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” was given by the 
Friends of Music under the baton of Ar- 
tur Bodanzky in the Mecca Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Nov. 10, with Mar- 
garet Matzenauer in the name-part, 
Editha Fleischer as Amor, and Ethyl 
Hayden as Euridice. Mme. Matzenauer 
earned a spontaneous burst of applause 
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from a hitherto passive audience with 
her “Che Faro.” Miss Fleischer’s sing- 
ing of the air of the Happy Shade was 
a thing of beauty and Miss Hayden, 
whose vocalization has improved since 
the last time the reviewer heard her, 
was an excellent Eurydice. The 
chorus sang most satisfactorily and the 
orchestra was adequate. H. 


Last of the London Series 


Quartets by Debussy, Ravel and 
Hindemith, made up the program of 
the last of the series of concerts given 
by the London String Quartet in Town 
Hall, the afternoon of Nov. 10. The 
vigorous style of the Londoners was 
particularly suited to the Hindemith 
quartet, which proved to be of very 
deft workmanship and agreeable ma- 
terial. The charm of the two atmos- 
pheric French quartets was not lost 
through their being brought into such 
close proximity. The audience was 
more than cordial in its applause. B. 


Anna Hamlin in Recital 


Anna Hamlin, soprano, gave her first 
New York recital on Monday after- 
noon, Nov. 11 at the Town Hall. 
She was for two seasons a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Miss Hamlin is a young but mature 
artist, who has an unusual flair for 
sensing the meaning of a song. Her 
command of facial expression, her 
knowledge of languages, her vivacity of 
personality—all these come into play 
in her delivery of a song. 

In addition, she has a very pure lyric 
voice, which she manages with taste 
and skill. Her range is extensive. In 
her recital she disclosed qualities that 
won her immediate approval from her 
hearers. Only in her topmost notes 
was she at times a bit hampered by 
nervousness; but this was a mere de- 
tail. Her program was finely con- 
structed of airs of Handel and Mozart, 
a beautiful Schubert and Schumann 


group, among these the exquisite 
“Hanfling’s Liebeswerbung,” a _ De- 
bussy, Respighi, Cimara group and 


songs of Wilhelm Grosz, Bridge, Mrs. 
Beach and Snodgrass. Miss Hamlin 
was recalled a number of times and 
obliged to add extras. She proved her- 
self a worthy daughter of the late 
George Hamlin. 

Good accompaniments were played by 
Celius Dougherty. A. 


Oratorio Society 


A gala atmosphere pervaded the vast 
spaces of Carnegie Hall on Monday 
evening, Nov. 11, when Albert Stoessel 
and the New York Oratorio Society 
repeated their last season’s perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus.” 
The success of this infrequently per- 
formed oratorio last spring was re- 
sponsible for its repetition. Enthusi- 
asm again ran high, as it did on the 
previous occasion. 

Mr. Stoessel’s interpretation of this 
music is admirable, and he was given 
an ovation with the soloists at the close 
of the work as well as at the end of 
Part I. The chorus sang with splendid 
tonal quality and with great precision. 
The orchestra of sixty players left 
something to be desired at times, and 
Alfred M. Greenwald at a piano, modi- 
fied to serve as cembalo, was far from 
a rhythmic accompanist, notably in the 
famous air “Sound an Alarm.” Hugh 
Porter presided with good effect at the 
organ. 

Mr. Stoessel was happy in his choice 
of soloists: 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano; 
Grace Leslie, contralto; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Frederick Baer, baritone. 


Miss Hayden’s delivery of “So Shall 
the Lute and Harp Awake,” and the 





Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society 


preceding recitative was masterly. Mr. 
Baer revealed his fine style and voice 
in all the music allotted to him, and 
Miss Leslie, though she has been heard 
to even greater advantage, was ap- 
plauded for her airs and duets. Mr. 
Beddoe was singled out for special 
honors, a tribute both to his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the oratorio sing- 
er’s art and the wonder of his skill 
in singing at his advanced age. 
A 

Aguilar Lute Quartet 

Something of a sensation was made 
by the Aguilar Lute Quartet of Madrid 
in its American debut concert at the 
Town Hall on Monday evening, Nov. 11. 
This unusual ensemble, composed of the 
brothers Ezequiel and Pepe Aguilar, 
small lutes; a sister, Elisa, lute, and 
another brother, Paco Aguilar, grand 
lute, is a distinct novelty for concert 
audiences. Its like has never been 
heard. 

These are not lutes in the sense of 
the old lute. They are Spanish lutes 
made in Madrid, played like the man- 
dolin by means of a plectrum. Tonally, 
they surpass the mandolin, mandola, 
mandocello combinations so overwhelm- 
ingly that the listener unfamiliar with 
plectrum instruments just mentioned 
would find no relationship between 
them. 

One can only record that this Family 
Aguilar possesses one of the uncan- 
niest of ensembles. Its music has been 
prepared with that attention to the 
slightest detail that places it in the 
rank of the foremost instrumental ar- 
tists. The command of dynamics which 
these lutenists possess is equally ex- 
traordinary, giving the feeling that 
they would be effective, too, in audi- 
toriums much larger than the Town 
Hall. 

They played old music of de Mena, de 
Milan, Soler and a Mozart Serenade en- 
chantingly, and modern Spanish music 
by Turina, de Falla, Albeniz, Nin, Gran- 
andos, and Halffter excitingly and with 


rhythmic brilliance. They were given 
ovations throughout the evening. W. 


Estelle Wrock, Soprano 


Estelle Wrock, soprano, hailing from 
Detroit via Germany and Italy, made 
a New York recital debut in the Town 
Halli on the afternoon of Nov. 12, with 
Paul Eisler at the piano. Miss Wrock 
featured lieder, by Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms, and a whole group by 
Hugo Wolf. The program began with 
an early Italian group and closed with 
one of monosyllabic titles by American 
composers. Miss Wrock’s abilities as 
an interpreter of a highly varied range 
of songs was exceedingly interesting 
and added to this, a voice of natural 
quality made her singing enjoyable. 
The audience, a numerous one, ap- 
plauded with vigor. V. 


Elshuco Trio 


Concerts by the Elshuco Trio are 
always a pleasure. Their first ap- 
pearance of the season, in the En- 
gineering Auditorium on the evening 
of Nov. 12, was no exception. This 
year a new violinist, Karl Kraueter, 
replaces William Kroll. Mr. Willeke, 
’cellist, and Mr. Giorni, pianist, remain. 

The program of this concert included, 
besides Brahm’s C Major. Trio, 
D’Indy’s Piano Quintet in G Minor, in 
which Edwin Ideler, violin, and Conrad 


Held, viola, assisted, and Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet in A, in which 
Gustave Lagenus, clarinetist, was 


called upon. The cocert was pone of 
excellence in every respect. Not only 
was the ensemble very fine, but the 
shades and the general breadth of con- 
ception, unusually good. The Mozart, 
not avery familiar number, was espe- 
cially enjoyed. The audience of cham- 
ber-music devotees was very appreci- 
ative of the entire program. The con- 
cert was the first of a series of four. 
H. 
Audray Roslyn, Pianist 


Audray Roslyn, a young pianist of 
parts, who made a good impression 
as soloist with the American Orchestral 
Society, strengthened this in a recital 
program in Steinway Hall on the even- 
ing of Nov. 12. Miss Roslyn’s program 
was a weighty one, beginning with the 
Busoni transcription of Bach’s D Minor 
Organ Fugue, she played an Inter- 
mezzo and a Rhapsody of Brahms, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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COLUMBUS ENJOYS 
VARIETY OF MUSIC 


Gabrilowitsch Fills Dual 
Role at Symphony 
Concert 


CoLuMBus, O., Nov. 20.—The Sym- 
phony Club of Central Ohio presented 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch both as conductor 
and piano soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in the first or- 
chestral concert of the season on Nov. 
11. He gave a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, in which 
the orchestra’s every technical and 
musical excellence were brilliantly ap- 
parent. The Mozart D minor concerto 
served as a vehicle for the polished 
elegance of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s pian- 
istic style. The customary large audi- 
ence of the Symphony Club, of which 
Mrs. B. Gwynne Huntington is presi- 
dent, showed their warm appreciation 
in no uncertain terms. Other numbers 
on the program were the Overture to 
“Oberon,” Wetzler’s “Venus of Basque,” 
and Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody. 

The Roth String Quartet gave a con- 
cert for members of the Columbus 
Chamber Music Society on Nov. 17 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bea- 
ton. Their program consisted of the 
Haydn C major, Opus 33, No. 3, Schu- 
mann’s A minor, Opus 31, No. 1, and 
the Debussy quartets. 

The Delta Omicron sorority have an- 
nounced two string quartet concerts 
again this seasonm—on Nov. 25 the 
Haydn String Quartet, a Columbus 
ensemble organized some ten years ago 
by Vera Watson Downing, first violin- 
ist; and on Jan. 21, the London String 





Quartet. 
The Duncan Dancers appeared in 
Memorial Hall, Nov. 18, under the 


local management of George White- 
head. This first venture of Mr. White- 
head’s in the artistic field proved suc- 
cessful from every point of view. The 
program reached its climax in the 
Russian folk songs and dances with 
which it closed, which were greeted 
with an ovation. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
heard in recital in Mees Auditorium 
Nov. 15. His program, containing 
many interesting and unhackneyed 
songs, was the first of a series of con- 
certs offered by the Conservatory of 
Music at Capital University. 

The Women’s Music Club all-Amer- 
ican matinee on Nov. 12 was marked 
by the performance of Fred Cardin’s 
“The Great Drum” by the Choral So- 
ciety under Charlotte Gaines’ direc- 
tion, with Agnes Wright, accompanist, 
Eloise Waltermire Grove, reader, and 
William Ely, drummer. This was the 
second performance anywhere of this 
interesting work, which is still in 
manuscript. It makes a valuable and 
colorful addition to the choral reper- 
toire. 

Outstanding compositions on _ the 
Saturday Music Club’s first program 
of the year on Nov. 9 were Beethoven’s 
piano concerto in G major, played by 


was 
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British Capital Acclaims Menuhin 
at Début Concert i in Queen’ 8 Hall 


Louise Ackerman, with orchestral ac- 
companiment arranged for string quar- 
tet and second piano and Beethoven’s 
sextet, Opus 20, arranged for a string 
quartet and piano, directed by Edwin 
Stainbrook, pianist. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 


Lectures on Sacred Art Begun 


The Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music is holding a course of lectures 
on Sacred Art at the institution on 
130th Street and Convent Avenue. 
Each lecturer is a noted authority on 
his subject. Prof. Edward K. Rand 
has been heard in “A Romantic Ap- 
proach to the Middle Ages,” Prof. Karl 
Young in “The Drama of the Mediae- 
val Church,” “Christmas Plays and 
Saints’ Plays,” and in “The Drama of 
the Church: Passiontide and Easter.” 
The next lecture on Dec. 6 will be by 
Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs. 


Crooks Sie for i aati Tour 


Richard Crooks, American tenor, ar- 
rived from Europe last week on the 
S.S. “France,” after completing an- 
other successful concert and operatic 
tour of the continent, which included 
appearances in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, France, Holland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary. 
Mr. Crooks will start his season in this 
country with three performances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra on Nov. 29, 30 and Dec. 1. 
His first current New York appearance 
will be as_ soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra under Mengelberg at Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 12 and 13. His present concert 
itinerary will take him from coast to 
coast. 


Abby 


Mrs. Abby Morrison Ricker gave a 
costume recital for children on Nov. 
23, at the new Stewart store at Fifty- 
sixth Street and Fifth Avenue. She 
will give a concert in the new Junior 
League ballroom at East Seventy-first 
Street on Dec. 17. 

Mrs. Ricker specializes in children’s 
recitals and does many unusual things 
in costume, a distinctive feature of her 
work being her “Opera Soliloquies.” 
She has sung with Gigli, Chaliapin, 
and several other great artists, and 
also created the leading réle in Gene 
Branscombe’s American opera, “Pil- 
grims of Destiny.” 


Morrison Ricker in Recital 


Katherine Ives to Give Recital 


Katharine Ives, pianist, will be heard 
in recital at Steinway Hall on Dec. 2. 
Miss Ives made her New York début 
three seasons ago and was also heard 
in recital last year. A graduate of the 
Syracuse University College of Music, 
she studied with Isidore Philipp of 
Paris. 





Elsa Alsen’s first New York appear- 
ance of the season was at the Hotel 
Astor on Nov. 21 as soloist for the 
Haarlem Philharmonic. Among her 
other engagements, she will appear as 
guest artist with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company. 
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Yehudi Menuhin and Fritz Busch Snapped in Front of Buckingham Palace, London 


| bag anny Nov. 11.—Before a crowded 
house in Queen’s Hall, Yehudi 
Menuhin, the twelve-year-old violinist 
from San Francisco, made his British 
début, on Nov. 4, playing the Brahms 
Concerto with the London Symphony, 
conducted by Fritz Busch, who came 
over from Dresden for the occasion. 


The British capital is one of the 
favored cities hearing this young 
genius, as his managers will permit 


him to accept only a very small pro- 
portion of the engagements asked for. 

Young Menuhin’s playing was not 
that of a clever child. It was a fin- 
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John Powell, Soloist with Conductorless 
Orchestra 


On Nov. 30 at Carnegie Hall John 
Powell will appear as soloist with the 
Conductorless Orchestra playing the 
Mozart D Minor Piano Concerto. Par- 
ticular interest attaches itself to this 
appearance of Mr. Powell since he has 
not before been heard as an interpreter 
of Mozart’s concertos. 


Robeson Sells Out New York Concerts 


Paul Robeson, negro singer, who has 
returned to America after several 
years’ absence in Europe, opened his 





ished and musicianly performance of 
the difficult work selected which would 
have done credit to a mature artist, 
and the furore created was a proof of 
the appreciation of the London pub- 
lic. The following day, the young ar- 
tist faced a battery of fifty newspaper 
reporters representing not only Eng- 
land but practically the entire English- 
speaking world. Fifteen cameras 
clicked at the same time. 

On Nov. 10, Yehudi appeared before 
an audience of 10,000 in the Royal Al- 
bert Hall, at which the triumph of his 
debut the previous week was repeated. 
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season at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 5, and 
followed this recital with another in the 
same auditorium on Nov. 10, both con- 
certs being completely sold out. Robe- 
son sang for his Alma Mater, Rutgers 
University, at New Brunswick, on Nov. 
18, and made his Canadian debut in 
Toronto on Nov. 21. 


Daniel Wolf, pianist, who has sprung 
into prominence through the success of 
many of his compositions, notably his 
song, “Iris,” gave a program of his 
works on Nov. 14 at the National 
Opera Club, of which Baroness von 
Klenner is president. 
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LOUIS GRUENBERG’S POEM 
PUBLISHED AND PLAYED 





Juilliard Foundation Sponsors Printed 
Score and Boston Symphony Gives 
It Double Hearing 


Louis Gruenberg’s symphonic poem, 
“The Enchanted Isle,” has just been 
printed under the auspices of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, which 
underwrites the publication of out- 
standing works by Americans. This 
work, first heard in October at the 
Worcester Festival, was played at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston on Nov. 7, under the 
direction of Serge Koussevitsky, and a 
second hearing on Nov. 8. 

Mr. Gruenberg has been doubly 
honored for his “Enchanted Isle,” for 
it won a prize in the Schubert Cen- 
tennial Contest. It will be remem- 
bered that originally this contest ex- 
plored the possibility of completing 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, but 
the musical world rebelled at the con- 
ception and the terms were changed 
to make it a competition for works in 
a romantic vein suitable for com- 
memorating the centennial of Franz 
Schubert. In his tribute Louis Gruen- 
berg returned for retrospect to the 
melodic colors of romanticism and 
wrote a brilliantly scored work. 

Mr. Gruenberg is an outstanding 
figure in the modernist group of 
America. His “Daniel Jazz” and 
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“Creation” have been the subject of 
much discussion and have been fre- 
quently played. 





Harold Flammer Joins House of 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


On Nov. 1 Harold Flammer became 
associated with G. Schirmer, Inc., as 
Vice-President. At the same time, the 
publishing business of Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc., was taken over as a distinct 
unit by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Mr. Flammer’s interest in music be- 
gan as a boy with the study of the 
’cello under such teachers as Schenck, 
Grienauer, Nagel and Eric Loeffler. 
He studied harmony with G. A. Brower 
and A. Madley Richardson. At Prince- 
ton University he was actively con- 
nected with four music clubs, conduct- 
ing the University Orchestra in his 
senior year. 

In 1913 Mr. Flammer entered G. 
Schirmer, Inc., where he acquired his 
first knowledge of the music publish- 
ing business. In 1917 Mr. Flammer 
establish@d Harold Flammer, Inc. In 
1925, he purchased the entire music 
business of Luckhardt & Belder. 

The Flammer catalog, at first known 
for its songs, has in later years be- 
come even better known for piano 
teaching material, choruses of all 
kinds, and anthems. 

Mr. Flammer in returning to G. 
Schirmer, Inc., in an executive posi- 
tion, will be associated with an or- 
ganization already familiar with him. 


MARY GARDEN TO STAR IN 
JAZZ OPERA SOUND FILM 





Young American Composer Writing 
One-Act Piece for Production 
in Near Future 


Mary Garden, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, is to star in a 
sound picture of a jazz opera which 
Hamilton Forrest, young Chicago com- 
poser, is now writing for her. The 
title of the work is still a secret, but 
it is stated that the opera film has an 
Egyptian theme, with a setting in 
Alexandria. 

The new work by the composer of 
“Camille” is to be in one act, and in 
English, and it may be produced by 
the Chicago Opera Company early in 
January, with Miss Garden in the lead- 
ing role, before being translated to the 
screen in Hollywood. 

When “Camille” is produced in Chi- 
cago about the same time, Forrest will 
be the youngest American to have an 
opera presented in the United States. 
He is 27 years old and began compos- 
ing when he was 13. 





Phyllis Kraeuter to Make Long Tour 


This is an important season for 
Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, who won the 
Schubert Memorial prize last spring, 
and is thus entitled to appear as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. This will be on Dec. 4. Soon 
after that she will make her first con- 


L£ 


cert tour of the Pacific Coast. On 
Dec. 8 she will appear as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
On Jan. 20 she will play in Seattle, 
and in February will play in concerts 
in Phoenix, Ariz.; Columbus, Ohio, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at the latter city in 
joint recital with August Werner, bari- 
tone. Both artists are under the direc- 
tion of the National Music League. 





Felix Salmond to Play Bloch’s 
Rhapsody 


For his appearances as soloist with 
the Rochester Symphony Orchestra on 
Nov. 15 and with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Dec. 27 and 28 in Boston, 
Felix Salmond, the English ’cellist, has 
chosen Ernest Bloch’s Hebrew Rhap- 
sody, “Schelomo,” which he consider 
one of the finest modern works. Mr 
Salmond has resumed his duties as head 
of the ’cello departments of the Juilli- 
ard Graduate School and the Curtis 
Institute. On Nov. 14 he made his 
Canadian début in Toronto at the 
English Folkmusic Festival. His con- 
cert activities this season will include 
two New York recitals on Dec 14 and 
March 9, and a trip to the Pacific Coast 
to fill several engagements in southern 
California. 





The Degree of Doctor of Music was 
recently conferred on Sister M. Ga- 
brielle, a Sister of St. Joseph of Naza- 
reth College, Nazareth, Michigan, by 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music. 
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Antonieta S. de Lenhardson, 
Singer from South Ameri- 
can Republic Tells of Musi- 
cal Life There and of Her 
Country’s Outstanding Ar- 
tists and their Ideals 


HAT the Argentine is passing 

through a period of fertile creative 
musical life—one developing from its 
own native artistic resources—is the 
belief of many who have been to that 
country. One of the most distinguished 
representatives of the musical life of 
the Argentine, Sefiora Antonieta S. 
de Lenhardson, who is visiting the 
United States, and who recently gave 
a recital at Roerich Hall, Roerich 
Museum, New York City, believes that 
this period spells great musical progress 
for her country. 

“It is to my great pleasure and 
patriotic satisfaction that I have been 
able to appear before the New York 
public,” said Sefiora Lenhardson, “a 
public which I consider intelligent and 
sensible to the manifestations of ‘pure’ 
art, as an Argentine singer. These 
qualities I have found to exist at 
theaters and concerts where true music 
is heard. 

“The Argentine authors, whose 
names figured in the program of my 
concert, form part of a group repre- 
sentative of music in my country. 

“They are brilliant pupils of the 
schools of Argentine and Europe, who 
have dedicated their lives to the realiza- 
tion of a great ideal: to write ‘good 
music.’ 

“Their work reflects the success of 
their efforts from the point of view 
of technique and the beauty of the 
themes of many of the songs which are 
eulled from Argentine folklore and 
harmonized, retaining their original 
motives and rhythms, so expressive and 
typical of the sentiments of the people. 

“Those composers who have inter- 
preted some of the French poems, have 
known how to adapt themselves also 
to the meaning therein, and by includ- 
ing their names in my program, I wish 
to show that Floro Ugarte, president 
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Composers of Argentine Coming ~ 
to the Fore in Serious Art Music 
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of the Nacional de Musica, Celestino 
Piaggio, our great conductor of the or- 
chestra, and Ricardo Rodriguez, at 
present head professor in the National 
Conservatory of Music, have it in their 
powers also to be international artists. 

“The present trend, however, of our 
art is toward ‘nationalization.’ The 
art of the Incas, our aborgines, is felt 
in many works. The opera ‘Huemac’ 
of de Rogatis, an aria from which I 
included in my program, is a proof of 
my statement. 

“The same spirit may be found in 
the works of Monserrat Champany, a 
young man twenty-two years of age, 
Celia Torra, well-known pupil of the 
Ecole Cantorium of France, and of 
Jose Andre, one of our most sensitive 
musicians. 

“William and Aguirre do not belong 
to the coming group. The former is one 
of our greatest musicians and was the 
first to found with Aguirre the Con- 
servatory from which have been gradu- 
ated our most brilliant musicians and 
players. 

“Julian Aguirre, for whose memory 
I have the deepest admiration, died 
when one’s greatest expectations had 
not been fulfilled and the crowning 
glory of his work was not realized. 
He was a great pianist and teacher 
who helped such musicians as Rafael 
Gonzalez, who ranks beside the best. 

“The love for music in my country 
is immense. A Sociedad Coral has been 
formed by amateurs, called ‘Culture 
Diapason,’ which has become very ex- 
tensive in a short time. Two of its 
members, Magdalena Benzola de San- 
chez Elia and Dr. Enrique Susini, well- 
known singers, and myself take a per- 
sonal interest in these concerts. 

“Works of importance have been 
rendered, such as Bach’s Cantatas, 
works by Monteverde, Handel, De- 
bussy, de Falla and others with the 
Argentine Symphony Orchestra. And 
with the Profesorado Orquestral. 

“In bringing the Argentine music to 
this country, it is my ardent wish that 
the friendship between the North and 
South American countries will be ever- 
lasting. ‘C’est l’union qui fait la force.’ 
Greetings to the North American na- 
tion!” 





Dora Hood Jackson Gives First of 
Opera Silhouette Series 


Under the management of Daniel 
Frohman, Dora Hood Jackson gave t':e 
first of a series of Opera Silhouettes in 
the auditorium of the American Wom- 
an’s Club, on the evening of Nov. 7. 
The program was devoted to Puccini. 
In costume, Miss Jackson gave inter- 
pretations of “La Rondine,” “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” “Madama Butter- 
fly,” doing all three with finesse and 
interesting her audience. Marguerite 
DeVine assisted at the piano and was 
heard also as soloist in the Twelfth 
Rhapsody of Liszt and in a Mazurka 
Caprice of her own composition. 


Vreeland Soloist in Choral Works 


Jeannette Vreeland will appear as 
oloist with the Mundell Choral Club, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Dec. 6. Other 
ocal performances for the soprano dur- 
ing the month include two concerts with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra under Mengelberg in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, and “The Mes- 
iah” with the New York Oratorio So- 
iety. 


Luncheon and Musicale to Inaugurate 
Rubinstein Club’s Season 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, will open 
its forty-third season on Nov. 26 with 
a Thanksgiving luncheon, to be followed 
by a recital. Only seats at an emer- 
gency table may be secured on the 
morning of the luncheon, when tickets 
will be available at the Grand Ball 
Room of the Hotel Plaza, where the 
affair will be held. 

Miss Estelle Liebling, chairman of 
the music committee, will be assisted 
by Mrs. Mary Mellish, Mme. Clemen- 
tine DeVere Sapio, Miss Fay Foster, 
Mrs. Gertrude F. Cowen, Miss May 
Stone and others. 


Ransome Arriving to Fill Engagement 
at Metropolitan Opera 


Edward Ransome, the new tenor of 
the Metropolitan, will arrive from Italy 
on the steamship Augustus on Nov. 26. 
The artist has been working inten- 
sively on his comprehensive repertoire 
at his villa in Rimini in preparaton for 
his appearances at the opera. 





Antonieta S. de Lenhardson, 
from Argentina 


Singer 





ISSUE OPERATIC MAGAZINE 





“Milo” Official Organ of British Impe- 
rial League of Opera 


A new publication which should be of 
interest not only to opera-goers in Eng- 
land, for whom it was intended, but to 
all music lovers in this country as well, 
is Milo, the official organ of the Impe- 
rial League of Opera, of which Sir 
Thomas Beecham is founder. The letters 
of the title signify “Member of ‘the 
Imperial League of Opera” and have 
the further significance of spelling the 
name of a famous Greek athlete and 
hero whose most notable achievement 
was a successful campaign against the 
Sybarites, whose lineal descendants at 
the present day, the magazine states, 
are those who are indifferent to the 
claims of art and beauty. 

The object of the league is to obtain 
at least 60,000 members in the British 
Isles who will contribute ten shillings, 
or about $2.50, a year for the support 
of an all-British opera company which 
will be heard not only in London but in 
any locality which has a suitable the- 
ater and which can muster 2500 mem- 
bers of the league. 

Vol. I, No. 1, of Milo contains, besides 
an interesting message by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, articles of importance by 
Cecil Gray, Peter Warlock, the editor; 
Kaikhosru Sorabi and H. Procter- 
Gregg. 

The league is already, according to 
Sir Thomas, “four times as large as 
any other musical organization in the 
world. “This,” he goes on to say, “may 
prove an effective weapon against the 
fact that English music is today in an 
extraordinary state of perpetual prom- 
ise. It is the nearest thing to perpetual 
motion, it goes on promising and prom- 
ising.” 

Mr. Warlock, in his article, makes 
the significant statement that “in ca- 
tering for the taste of those who ‘know 
what they like’ one has to remember 
that they only ‘like what they know.’ 
Any attempt to enlarge their musical 
horizon is foredoomed to financial dis- 
aster.” 


Ellery Allen and Arthur Van Haelst 
for Hotel Musicale 


Ellery Allen, soprano and costume 
recitalist, and Arthur Van Haelst, 
baritone, will sing on Dec. 1 at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, in one of the con- 
certs directed by Mrs. Anita G. Glaen- 
zer, who is so well known for her artis- 
tic Sunday evening dinner programs. 
On this occasion Miss Allen will wear 
a gown of her great grandmother’s. 
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MISSOURI U. GIVES 
FACULTY RECITALS 


School of Fine Arts Has 
Largest Enrollment in 


Its History 


CoLuMBIA, Mo., Nov. 20.—The School 
of Fine Arts of the University of Mis- 
souri opened its fall session with a 
series of faculty recitals at its audi- 
torium. On Sept. 26 Rogers Whitmore, 
violinist, assisted at the piano by Ells- 
worth A. MacLeod, gave a program 
which featured the Sonata in A Major 
by Handel. On Oct. 3 Marshall 
Bryant, baritone, sang songs in En- 
glish, French, German and Italian, the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci,” and the 
“Invocazione di Orfeo” from Peri’s 
“Euridice.” H. Leslie Jolliff was the 
accompanist. 

At the third recital, on Oct. 10, Mar- 
garet Poindexter Tello, pianist, played 
Sonata, Op. 78 by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann’s “Fantasiestiicke,” a Chopin 
group, and pieces by Casella, Poulenc 
and Bartok. Geneva Youngs, soprano, 
was the next artist in the series, sing- 
ing, on Oct. 17, “Voi lo sapete” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and other arias, 
Lieder and a group by modern com- 
posers. 

Leslie Jolliff, pianist, on Oct. 31 
presented a taxing program which in- 
cluded works by Prokofieff, Scriabine, 
Repper and Dohnanyi, and Ellsworth 
A. MacLeod, pianist, was heard on 
Nov. 14 in a program of the classics. 

The University of Missouri pre- 
sented Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, 
in recital on Nov. 12. Other artists en- 
gaged for series of concerts are Yelly 
d’Aranyi, violinist, the Bolm Ballet and 
Alexander Kipnis, basso. 


Other College Activities 


John Parrish, head of the voice de- 
partment of Christian College, gave a 
recital at that institution on Nov. 10. 

Ernest Cox, head of the voice depart- 
ment, and Basil Gauntlett, director and 
head of the piano department, both of 
Stephens College, gave a joint recital 
on Nov. 8 and a second on Nov. 17. 

The University Chorus is planning a 
Christmas concert in the New Meth- 
odist Church on Dec. 12. The program 
will be made up entirely of old Christ- 
mas carols, beginning with Gregorian 
melodies and proceeding through Bach 
to modern arrangements for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra. by Peter War- 
lock and Vaughan Williams. This 
church is now installing a large Skin- 
ner organ of four manuals and 48 
stops, which will be used for the first 
time on that occasion. 

The University Orchestra is the 
largest in the history of the university 
and includes sixty-four members with 
a complete complement of woodwind, 
brass and strings. 

The University Men’s Glee Club com- 
prises ninety-four members. This 
group has made a reputation for itself 
by winning the championship of the 
Missouri Valley Glee Club Association 
on three different occasions, and plac- 
ing high in the National Contest in 
Carnegie Hall at New York. 

The Women’s Glee Club contains one 
hundred and four members and is plan- 
ning an attractive concert in January. 

The enrollment of the School of Fine 
Arts, James T. Quarles, Dean, is the 
largest in the history of the university. 
The institution offers complete cur- 
ricula in piano, voice, violin, ’cello and 
theoretical music, public school music, 
and in the graphic and plastic arts. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
WINS PITTSBURGH 


Two Stravinsky Suites and 
Concertos for Orchestra 
Are Featured 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 18.—Playing the 
first pair of concerts of the season 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, the Boston Symphony, un- 
der Serge Koussevitzky, appeared in 
Syria Mosque on Nov. 1 and 2. 

The opening program included Vival- 
di’s Concerto in D Minor for orchestra, 
the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Stravin- 
sky’s Suite from “Petrouchka” and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5. At the 
following matinee the works presented 
were Handel’s Concerto Gross for 
string orchestra, the Interlude from 
Strauss’ “Intermezzo,” Stravinsky’s 
Suite from “The Fire Bird” and Tschai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No, 6. 

At both concerts the orchestra, un- 
der its able leader, played with superb 
artistry and a finesse almost unap- 
proachable. 

The Y. M. and W. H. A. opened its 
season in its own hall on Nov. 3, when 
Sophie Braslau gave an excellent pro- 
gram in her inimitable manner. The 
program was. of wide range, but the 
artist’s capabilities enabled her to en- 
compass every difficulty. Louis Lindner 
was at the piano. 

Beniamino Gigli, presented in recital 
on Nov. 11 by May Beegle, in Syria 
Mosque, received heavy applause from 
a large audience. He was assisted at 
the piano by Miguel Sandoval. Operatic 
arias predominated. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber Music So- 
ciety offered a complimentary recital at 
the Schenley Hotel ballroom on Nov. 3. 
A program was given by the Yost 
String Quartet. On the same program 
appeared Frederic Lotz, pianist, and 
Dr. Harry N. Malone, tenor, each of 
whom offered a group of solos. 

The Pittsburgh Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented Verdi’s “I] Trovatore” 
in Syria Mosque on Nov. 4. Appearing 
in the cast were Pasquale Amato, as 
guest artist, Fortunato de Angelis, 
Della Samoiloff, Stella de Mette, Leon 
Pagan, Samuel Goldberg, Alice Smith 
and George T. Toole. Aldo Franchetti 
of the Chicago Opera conducted. 

William H. Oetting gave an organ 
recital on Nov. 12, playing a program 
of modern works by Maquaire, Clokey, 
Franck and Bonnet. Maquaire’s Sym- 
phony, Op. 20, was a decidedly inter- 
esting work, as were the Sketches from 
Nature by Joseph W. Clokey. 

An unusual and very attractive piano 
recital was given by Justin Sandridge, 
negro pianist, in Carnegie Music Hall, 
on Nov. 15. Besides works by Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt and Debussy, the pro- 
gram included numbers by Griffes, Vel- 
lones, Toch ad Lecunona, and the Span- 
ish music captivated the audience. 

The opening concert of the Tuesday 
Musical Club was given in Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 5, under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles N. Boyd. The program 
was given by Viola K. Byrgerson, con- 
tralto, Georgia Alberta Orwig, pianist, 
and Mary Jones Sherrill, reader. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 





Owing to an injury to her hand, Rita 
Neve, the English pianist, was forced 
to postpone her recital scheduled for 
Nov. 21. As soon as Miss Neve is able 
to use her hand again, the new date 
will be announced. 
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BALTIMORE APPLAUDS PHILADELPHIANS 


Opera Scholarship Won 
by Girl Graduate of 
Chicago Musical College 





CuicaGco, Nov. 20.—Lydia Mihm, a 
pupil of Isaac Van Grove and a gradu- 
ate of the Chicago Musical College, is 
one of two sing- 
ers awarded the 
prize of vocal 
study in Europe 
for at least one 
year, and possibly 
two years, at the 


expense of the 
Chicago Civic 
Opera Co. Miss 


Mihm was born 
at Wilmington, 
Del., and lives at 
River Forest, IIl., 
a suburb of Chi- 
cago. She is a 
daughter of a 
Baptist clergy- 
man and in- 
herited her sing- 
ing voice from 
her mother. 

Miss Mihm studied for a time in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and for the past four 
years has been with Mr. Van Grove at 
the Chicago Musical College both for 
vocal and operatic training. She has 
won scholarships at this institution for 
three successive years and was the 
winner of the Prize Vocal Grand Piano 
at the Annual Competition held in Or- 
chestra Hall, May, 1927. Miss Mihm 
worked as stenographer to pay for 
her musical education, but for the past 
year has devoted all her time to music 
study, filling club and radio engage- 
ments and singing at Publix Theatres. 
She sang a role in “Parsifal” with the 
Cincinnati Opera Co., under Mr. Van 
Grove this past summer and at the 
present time she is a soprano at the 
River Forest Presbyterian church. 

Miss Mihm will be given a year’s 
study at Milan, Italy, and if satisfac- 
tory progress is made a second year 
in France and Germany. This opera 
scholarship was made possible by 
Samuel Insull, Stanley Field, Ernest 
R. Graham, Louis B. Kuppenheimer and 
Edward F. Swift, all members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 





Lydia Mihm 


Announce Sunday Afternoon Concerts 
of Music of Wagner Operas 


What is called the Wagnerian Con- 
cert Company was announced to give 
concert performances at popular prices 
on ten consecutive Sunday afternoons 
of Wagner operas, beginning Nov. 24. 
The opening performance was to be 
the “Rhinegold,” followed by the other 
three operas of the ring. Later “Tris- 
tan,” “Parsifal,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Meistersinger,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Tannhduser” are to be sung. The 
orchestral part will be played by the 
Richard Wagner Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Paul Henneberg 
and Edward Lebegott. The names of 
the principal artists were not included 
in the announcement. 


Melnikoff to Make Debut 


Harry Melnikoff, eighteen-year-old 
violinist, who has studied for a number 
of years under Leopold Auer and Victor 
Kuzdo, will give his first New York 
recital at the Guild Theater on Dec. 1. 
He will appear in Boston at Jordan 
Hall on Dec. 18 and in Chicago on Jan. 
12. Then the young violinist will leave 
for a European tour. 
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Conductor’s Ruling Bars 
Latecomers from Half 


the Program 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—Late comers at 
the opening concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra on Nov. 6 were able 
to hear the first half of the program 
only through closed doors. Not until 
the intermission were these laggards 
conducted to their seats, in compliance 
with the new regulation issued by 
Leopold Stokowski. A large audience 
attended this brilliant opening of the 
local series of concerts. 

The inaugural recital, Nov. 7, at 
First Presbyterian Church served to 
disclose the qualities of the large Skin- 
ner organ and also to show the fine 
musicianship of Palmer Christian, of 
Ann Arbor, and Frederick Weaver, the 
church organist and choir director. 
Roberta Glanville, soprano, and Harry 
A. McGeoch, baritone, with Ruth Stieff 
as guest soloist, added to the interest 
of the program. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, member 
of the Peabody Conservatory staff of 
instructors, was the soloist at the third 
recital, Nov. 8, at the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Mr. Tallarico presented a tax- 
ing program and projected each num- 
ber with intelligent musicianship. 

Catherine Weathers, William G. 
Daughaday, Catherine Logan, Werner 
Kern, Constance Hejda, Christine 
Behm, Belle Livingston, Herbert New- 
comb, Edna Holloway, Catherine Allan, 
and Jeanette Dowell, vocalists, coached 
by David S. Malamet, presented a pro- 
gram of operatic and oratorio excerpts 
at the Maryland Casualty Auditorium, 
Nov. 10. Howard R. Thatcher, organ- 
ist and composer, played a new work 
from his pen—a fantasy on “Shepherd 
Show Me How to Go” and an organ 





Harrison Chfistian to Make Recital 


Debut at Carnegie Hall 


Harrison Christian, baritone, will 
give a debut recital at Carnegie Hall! on 
Dec. 9, with Walter Golde at the piano. 
Mr. Christian, who is known in Europe 
as Arrigo Cristiani, studied for some 
time under the direction of Percy 
Rector Stephens in New York, and later 
with Maestro Enrico Rosati here. He 
sang in concert in America before go- 
ing to Italy, and in Rome coached for 
a year under Maestro Teofelo de 
Angeles. He worked for two years in 
Milan with Maestro Marcontoni. His 
operatic repertoire includes “Rigo- 
letto,” “Traviata,” “Aida,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Boheme,” 
“Butterfly,” “Andrea Chenier,” Fedora,” 


“Gioconda,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Lucia,” “Faust” and 
“Carmen.” 





Martha Baird Plays at Function in 
Connecticut 


Martha Baird, pianist, was the artist 
at a musicale given in New Canaan, 
Conn., on Nov. 10, at Downing Barn, 
the delightful little concert hall and 
theater on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard Downing. There were 250 
guests present to hear Miss Baird’s 
program of Bach, Brahms, Chopin and 
Debussy, and the hostesses were Mrs. 
Downing, Mrs. Raymond Streit and 
Mrs. F. H. Watts.* On Nov. 13 Miss 
Baird gave a program at the Studio 
Club, New York, and on Nov. 21 her 
first Town Hall recital of the season. 
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adaptation of a Chopin nocturne. Both 
compositions were well received.— 
F. C. B. 





May Garretson Evans, lecturer, and 
Bessie Evans, interpreter, presented a 
series of recitals of Songs and Dances 
of American Indians, at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Nov. 14, 15 and 
16. The material represented research 
work among the Pueblo regions of the 
Southwest. As outlined by the lecturer 
and graphically demonstrated by the 
interpreter, this material held forceful 
musical significance. May Garretson 
Evans recently retired as_ superin- 
tendent of the Preparatory Department 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
and now has become ‘associated with 
musical activities in New York. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, with W. 
Betty Alexander at the piano, pre- 
sented an attractive program of lieder 
and folksongs at the meeting of the 
Baltimore Music Club, Nov. 16. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. Rhoda 
Berryman Tyson and Harriet Zell 
Colston. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, appeared 
in recital at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Friday afternoon, Nov. 15, 
making his initial local bow, and deeply 
ingratiated himself. Felix Hupka was 
the accompanist. 

Interest in local musicians and their 
programs is apparent with the schedule 
of concerts given on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 17. These programs were given 
by the Century Orchestra, at the Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium; the Choir 
Club, A. Lee Jones, conductor, at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art; by members 
of the faculty of the School of Musical 
Arts, Eugene Martinet, director, at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel; and by Fred- 
erick Weaver, organist of First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
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Choral Society to Give Anthem From 
Bloch’s “America” 


New ORLEANS, Nov. 20. — The 
Greater New Orleans Choral Society, 
now numbering over 400 and indorsed 
by the Association of Commerce, is re- 
hearsing regularly on Monday eve- 
nings. The first concert is scheduled for 
the latter part of January, when the 
anthem of Bloch’s “America” will be 
sung. The choral conductors are N. C. 
Beckwith, Ferdinand Dunkley, Ernesto 
Gargano, Ernest E. Schuyten and E. 
O, Sellers. Herman Hiller is president 
of the society; Corinne Lehmann, li- 
brarian. 

Walter Goldstein, pianist, appeared 
in recital at Newcomb, Nov. 7. His 
program included Bach’s C Major Pre- 
lude and Fugue, three Intermezzos of 
Brahms, Schumann’s Vienna Carnival 
Scene, Rachmaninoff’s E flat major 
Prelude, two of Krenek’s Five Piano 
Pieces. He was warmly received. 

W. S. 





Van der Veer for Ninth Symphony 


Nevada Van der Veer will make her 
first metropolitan appearance of the 
season as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
under Mengelberg in the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony on Dec. 12 and 13. The 
contralto also returns this season to 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
Alexander Smallens, conductor, for the 
roles of Erda in “Siegfried” and Walt- 
raute in “Die Goetterdaemmerung.” 


” 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
VISITS CLEVELAND 


American Opera Company 
Also Heard in Fine 
Performances 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch brought the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra to Public Music Hall on 
November 13. The program was long 
and rich in brilliant music. Schubert’s 
Overture to “Rosamunde,” delicately 
melodious, led the way to Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor. In spite 
of the suave playing of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s men, this lovely symphony fell 
short of proper realization on account 
of the bad acoustics in the hall. 

Gabrilowitsch as a pianist is known 
to every concert goer. The consum- 
mate balance of his playing in the 
Mozart concerto in D minor was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Here is 
a pianist who delivers the gossamer 
music of Mozart with clarity and deli- 
cacy, emphasizing its simple straight- 
forward manner, free from _ tricky 
elusiveness or hollow sophistication. 
Victor Kolar, who will conduct his own 
symphony with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra later in the season, gave his chief 


a discreetly mellifluous orchestral 
background. 
Wetzler’s “Symphonic Dance” in 


Basque style, from the opera, “Basque 
Venus,” was colorful and entertaining 
musie played with delightful vivacity. 
Enesco’s first “Roumanian Rhapsody” 
closed the program. 

This program was the second in the 
Philharmonic Course which has had a 
wide subscription. Gigli, Sigrid Onegin 
and Rosa Ponselle will be presented 
under this management later in the 
season. 


Operas in English Well Received 


A large and fashionable audience 
greeted the American Opera Company 
when it opened its three-day season at 
Public Music Hall, on Nov. 4. Aside 
from the interest created by the com- 
pany’s success in other cities, Cleve- 
landers were eager to hear their own 
Harriet Eells. 

The engagement opened with 
“Madame Butterfly.” Cecile Sherman 
is a dainty Cho-Cho-San who manages 
to bring more than the usual amount 
of pathos to the role. Miss Eells’ 
beautiful singing and intelligent act- 
ing made the character of Suzuki a 
significant element in the production. 
Charles Hedley as Pinkerton was ro- 
mantic, and vocally competent. 

In the production of “Faust” there 
was much singing of a superior kind. 
Charles Kullman, as Faust, showed a 
remarkable understanding of dramatic, 
as well as musical values. Here again, 
Harriet Eells brought importance to 
a role that is usually dowdy and 
humorless. The Martha of Miss Eells 
was consistently good comedy. Natalie 
Hall was a splendid Marguerite. She 
is a good actress, and her voice is 
fresh, bubbling, always clear. Radical 
departure from tradition has certainly 
been achieved in this “Faust.” The 
audience expressed much approval. 

A lively first act, and beautiful sing- 
ing by Nancy McCord, as Micaela, dis- 
tinguished the company’s “Carmen,” 
which was presented at the matinee on 
Wednesday. Bettina Hall was a con- 
vincing temptress, but her voice is too 
light for this wayward music. If any 
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Break Ground for Cleveland Orchestra’s New Home 
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Above: Gathering of Prominent Citizens of Cleveland and Members of Cleveland 
Orchestra Who Took Part in Ceremony of Breaking Ground for Orchestra’s New 


Home. 
Severance, 


of Building; 


Donor 


Below: Left to Right, F. R. Walke, Architect of New Building; John L. 
Adella 


Prentiss Hughes, Manager, Cleveland 


Orchestra; Mrs. Sokoloff; Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor, Cleveland Orchestra 


opera may be said to suffer in these 
translations, “Carmen” does. 

The poetic language of the new 
American opera, “Yolanda of Cyprus,” 
by Clarence Loomis and Cale Young 
Rice makes it the most musical of these 
operas. Natalie Hall, who substituted 
in the name part for Dorothy Raynor, 
sang with power and dramatic feeling. 
Charles Kullman, as Amaury, again 
displayed a splendid voice and fine un- 
derstanding of his role. Proving her 
versatility, Harriet Eells was decora- 
tive as Vittia Pisani. This last per- 
formance, Wednesday evening, Nov. 6, 
was best attended in the series. 

Lila Robeson, contralto, opened the 


series of Fortnightly Club concerts, in 
the ballroom of Hotel Statler on 
Nov. 5. 

A large audience delighted in Miss 
Robeson’s versatile program. Resonant 
and full in songs of dramatic sig- 
nificance, the singer’s voice is artfully 
modulated in the lighter lyrics. Two 
unfamiliar French songs, “D’une 
Prison,” by Hector Panizza, and “Au 
Matin Clair,” by Rene Rabey, a group 
of English songs, including Frank 
Bridge’s “Love Went a-Riding” and 
Hugo Kaun’s, “The Conqueror,” were 
high spots in the program. Donna M. 
Goodbread was an admirable accom- 
panist. MARGARET ALDERSON 


ipsa Ont10, Nov. 18.—With a 
silver spade, John L. Severance 
broke ground for the new home of the 
Cleveland Orchestra at the corner of 
Euclid Avenue and East Boulevard, on 
Nov. 14. The building, which in honor 
of its donor will be named Severance 
Hall, will cost $1,000,000, which was 
donated by Mr. Severance and the late 
Mrs. Severance. 

As Mr. Severance put the spade into 
the earth on the tract given by West- 
ern Reserve University, Alois Hruby, 
first trumpeter of the Orchestra, 
sounded the call from Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” After the ceremony, a 
steam shovel began excavation, where 
the earth had been turned. 

A campaign last April provided a 
$600,000 endowment for the building 
and an endowment of $2,363,070 for 
the orchestra. 


Members of the orchestra, their 
wives, orchestra officials and citizens 
prominent in Cleveland’s musical 


world stood in the rain to watch the 
first stroke of work on the building. 
Among these were: 


John lL. Severance, President, Musical 
Arts Association, and Donor of the Hall; 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor, Cleveland Or- 
chestra; Adella Prentiss Hughes, Secretary, 
Musical Arts Association, and Manager, 
Cleveland Orchestra; Dr. Robert E. Vinson, 
President, Western Reserve University; 
F. R. Walker of Walker and Weeks, Archi- 
tects; Bascom Little of The Crowell & 
Little Construction Co.; A. A. Brewster, 
Treasurer, Musical Arts Association; Mrs. 
Nikolai Sokoloff; Mrs. Harold F. Seymour, 
President, Women’s Committee of the Or- 
chestra; Mrs. Thomas J. Bryson, Executive 
Secretary, Women’s Committee; Carl 
Vosburgh, Associate Manager, Cleveland 
Orchestra; Weyert . Moor, Personnel 
Manager, Cleveland Orchestra; Mrs. J. H. 
Smith and Mrs. F. E. Erwin, Women’s 
Committee; C. W. Stedman, B. A. Hun- 
sicker, Dean H. Holden, of Walker and 
Weeks: Mr. Bell, Construction Engineer; 
Mr. Folke, Superintendent. 

The following members of Orchestra and 
their wives: Mr. and Mrs. Philip Kirchner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Fiore, Mrs. Victor De 
Gomez, Alois Hruby, Harry Miller, William 
Namen, Amello Pagano, Louis Sylvester, 
Max Schmitt, John Siroto, Herman Mar- 
tonne, Albert Bortolamasi, H. Golden, 
Henry Hensel, Arpad Bognar, Paul Katz, 
William Dosch, Thomas Pivonka, Albert 
Ravagnani, Alfred Murphy, Viadimir Coon- 
ley, William Dembinsky, Raymond Pit- 
tenger, Frederick Funkhouser, Willis Rein- 
harat, Mary Kilbane, Twila Greene, 
Kathryn Ritchey, Mrs. Ernestine Alderson, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Huning, and George Hig- 
gins. 
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ARBOS PLAYS NEW, *: 
MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS 


Spanish Conductor Creates 
Fine Impression at 
Jubilee Concert 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 20.—The opening of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra sea- 
son was an occasion of immense inter- 


est and satisfaction in that it marks its 
fiftieth year of existence. The first 
concert, under Sefior Fernandez Arbos, 
who will reign as its conductor for the 
first six weeks of the season, struck 
the keynote of this Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration. The program contained four 
first-time numbers, and one can only 
regret that these were still novelties 
in St. Louis, particularly when one 
thinks of the delights of Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” the Variations on the Bach 
Chorale arranged by Bantock and the 
two colorful gems of Albeniz, “El 
‘Puerto” and “Navarra,” so ingeniously 
orchestrated by Sefior Arbos. These 
were a rare delight, heard with the 
hope that their repetition may not be 
withheld too long. But it was the 
Beethoven C Minor Symphony, No. 5 
that was the high spot of the program. 
Sefior Arbos’ reading of this was mag- 
nificent in the complete collaboration 
between himself and the orchestra, in 
the clarity of its interpretation and in 
its vividly dramatic portrayal. The 
new concert master, Alexander Thiede, 
made a marked impression by his ex- 
cellent playing of the violin solo pas- 
sages in the Strauss number and his 
dignified and sincere manner in filling 
the chair. The audience was the larg- 
est ever to attend an opening perform- 
ance and Sefior Arbos was given an 
ovation. Ss. tC. 





Sittig Trio Announces Program for 
Concert in New York 


The Sittig Trio will give a concert at 
Steinway Hall on Dec. 9, playing the 
Schumann Trio opus 110 in G Minor 
and Handel’s Sonata opus 2 No. 8. Mar- 
garet Sittig will play the Sonata opus 
19 by Sjégren, and Edgar H. Sittig will 
play Kol Nidrei by Bruch. The Sittig 
Trio began its activities for the sea- 
son by opening the concert course at 
the State Normal School, New Paltz, 
N. Y. This was the fourth appearance 
for the trio at the State Normal School. 

Among other appearances of the Sit- 
tig Trio are concerts at Montclair, 
N. J.; Spence School, New York City; 
Holmquist School, New Hope, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; Cresco, Pa., and Union 
City, N. J. 





Arthur Shattuck Concertizing Abroad 


Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
is making an extensive concert tour 
in Europe before returning to Amer- 
ica after the first of the year. Open- 
ing on Oct. 23, he played twelve en- 
gagements in Germany in the course 
of three weeks, including appearances 
in Halle, Dresden, Hamburg, Frank- 
fort and Cassel. Between Nov. 20 and 
Dec. 6, Mr. Shattuck plays in Eng- 
land, a London recital being scheduled 
for Dec. 5. For the first time in his 
career he will play in Spain, appear- 
ing in Barcelona on Dec. 10 and in 
Madrid on Dec. 12. For his American 
tour Mr. Shattuck will play numerous 
engagements in schools and colleges 
which have requested his program of 
old music. 
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Fernandez Arbos, Guest Conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony 





WINNIPEG SEASON OPENS 





Marcel Dupré and John Charles Thomas 
Heard in Recitals 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 20.—Marcel Dupré, 
organist of the Paris Conservatoire, 
gave a recital in Grace Church on Oc- 
tober 23. A feature of the program 
was his improvising of themes sup- 
plied from the audience. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
the opening program of the 1929-30 
Celebrity Concert Series in Central 
Church on Oct. 21, presenting a pro- 
gram of rare excellence and originality 
to a large audience. Lester Hodges 
was the assisting pianist. The con- 
cert was under the local management 
of Fred M. Gee. 

The first of the series of concerts of 
British and Canadian music, organized 
by the Department of Music of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
was given by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser 


and Margaret Kennedy at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel on September 27. 

Peter Temple, recently arrived from 
England, is the new conductor of the 
Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and Holy 
Trinity Church Choir. 

Miss Eva Clare has returned to 
Winnipeg after having given recitals 
in Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. 

A number of Winnipeggers visited 
St. Paul, Minn., on Monday, October 
21, for the appearance of John M. 
Moncrieff, formerly of Winnipeg, in 
the réle of Mephisto in “Faust” on 
the opening night of the American 
Opera Company’s engagement. M. M. 





Leopold to Play Vivaldi Concerto 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, will play his 
own arrangement of the Vivaldi con- 
certo in D at his recital in Town Hall 
the evening of Dec. 5. For years this 
composition was thought to have been 
an organ concerto of Wilhelm Fried- 
rich Bach, but in recent years it was 
discovered to have been an organ con- 


certo arrangement of a Vivaldi com- 
position. Mr. Leopold’s piano arrange- 
ment follows this version. Excerpts 
from the third act of “Siegfried,” ar- 
ranged by Mr. Leopold, will be played 
at this concert. 





LONG BEACH HEARS LOCAL 
AND VISITING MUSICIANS 





Cortot Has Record Crowd at Recital— 
Kerekjarto Plays with Orchestra 


LonGc BeacHu, CAL., Nov. 11.—The 
Beethoven “Eroica” Symphony was 
finely played by the Long Beach Sym- 
phony, Leonard J. Walker, conductor, 
at the third concert of the season on 
Nov. 5. The soloist was Duci de Kerek- 
jarto, violinist, who thrilled the audi- 
ence by his marvelous performance of 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto. A group 
of solos with Maurice Eisner at the 
piano included “The Nightingale” by 
Sarasate and “The Witches’ Dance” by 
Paganini. The brilliant technic and va- 
riety of interpretation won well mer- 
ited approval. 

‘Alfred Cortot, pianist, was presented 
in an all-Chopin program by Katheryn 
Coffield, manager of the Civic Concert 
Series, in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Nov. 8, before the largest audience that 
ever attended a piano recital in Long 
Beach, with the exception of those 
drawn by Paderewski. At the conclu- 
sion of the program the audience con- 
tinued to applaud until Mr. Cortot ap- 


peared on the stage with his overcoat 
on, and then they dispersed. 

The Haydn-Handel Oratorio Society, 
Rolla Alford, conductor, gave the 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” by Coler- 
idge-Taylor, assisted by the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Eva Anderson, 
conductor, Penry Selby, tenor, and 
Susan Jane Dikeman, reader. The per- 
formance was finished in every partic- 
ular. 


The second opera to be analyzed by 
Leon Rains for the Opera Reading Club 
was “The Barber of Seville.” Mr. Rains, 
the veteran opera singer, delighted the 
audience by singing two of the roles 
himself. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, 
Herbert L. Clarke, conductor, observed 
the seventy-fifth birthday of John 
Philip Sousa, Nov. 6, by giving an en- 
tire program of Sousa’s compositions. 

Of interest to radio patrons was the 
wedding last week of Donald Novis, the 
young tenor who won the Atwater Kent 
radio contest last year, giving him two 
years’ free vocal tuition and a $5,000 
cash prize. The bride, Julietta Burnett, 
has been soprano soloist in Long Beach 
and Pasadena churches. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Ue 
Cadman Composes New Song Cycle 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American 
composer, has returned to his Cali- 
fornia home after a concert trip through 
the East and a period of rest in Chi- 
cago, where he completed a new song 
cycle with his collaborator, Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart, 

This is the first song cycle for mixed 
voices that he has composed since he 
completed “The Morning of the Year” 
some eighteen years ago. The new opus, 
entitled “The Blossoming Bough,” fea- 
tures solos for each member of the quar- 
tet as well as duets and quartets. The 
publisher will be announced later. 


Althouse Returns from Europe 


Paul Althouse, American tenor, was 
among recent arrivals on the SS. 
“Bremen.” He returns from his second 
European tour, having sung in many 
of the larger cities in Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Scandinavia in both 
opera, concert and recital. 

Althouse started his American con- 
cert tour as soloist with The Society 
of the Friends of Music at the Town 
Hall on Nov. 17. Other engagements 
for the tenor include an appearance as 
soloist with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety on Dec. 27, two more performances 
with The Society of the Friends of 
Music on Jan. 5 and 12 and as soloist 
for the New York Haarlem Philhar- 
monic at the Hotel Astor on Feb. 20. 





Jeannette Vreeland to Be Soloist In 
Ninth Symphony 


Jeannette Vreeland will sing in the 
performance the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mengelberg, on Dec. 12 and 13. This 
will be the first New York appearance 
of the season for the soprano, who 
opened her tour as soloist at the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Festival on Oct. 2 and 38. 
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Elly Ney Scores at Ohio College 


New ConcorD, OHIO, Nov. 20.—The 
Muskingum College Concert Course 
was recently opened with a concert 
by Elly Ney, pianist. Mme. Ney re- 
ceived rapt attention as she played 
Chopin, Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Liszt. The second concert of the series 
was a joint recital by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist, and Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, contralto, on Nov. 19. The Col- 
lege Choral Society of 250 voices will 
sing Handel’s “Messiah” on Dec. 13. 





Ellery Allen Fills Engagements 


Ellery Allen, soprano, was cordially 
received in recital under the auspices 
of the American Woman’s Club in New 
York on Nov. 10. Future engagements 
include an appearance in one of the 
Vanderbilt Hotel series on Dec. 1 and 
her own New York recital under the 
management of Betty Tillotson is 
scheduled for February. 


Having sung in “Messiah” in Wind- 
sor, Ont., last spring, Fred Patton has 
been re-engaged for a performance of 
the same work in the Canadian city on 
Dec. 19. This performance follows his 
appearances as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
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Authorship of “Ramona” 
Disputed — Many New 
Works in Various Forms 
Given in Europe—Wagner 
and Verdi Head Opera List 
in Germany — De Falla 
Working on New Opera 





HAT must have few rivals in 

the history of tangles over 
alleged plagiarism is described in the 
very informing New Yorker Volks- 
zeitung. 

It appears that “the Parisian com- 
poser, Lauderoin” became suddenly 
aware one day that the song “Ra- 
mona,” which he heard all around him, 
bore a_ striking resemblance to a 
minuet in a symphony of his. He 
thereupon sued Miss Wayne, its com- 
poser, according to the Volkszeitung, 
and won his suit. 

Meanwhile Oskar Strauss, of 
“Chocolate Soldier” fame, traced the 
same theme to a waltz in the first act 
of his “Die schéne Unbekannte” and 
was about to file suit when he learned 
of M. Lauderoin’s suit. He thereupon 
decided that if Miss Wayne had 
plagiarized Lauderoin and Lauderoin 
had plagiarized him they both owed 
him an accounting, and at the present 
time he is said to be taking legal steps 
to recover whatever may be due him 
from both offenders. 

* ae * 


Opera seems to be strong fare for 
Europeans nowadays. At a recent per- 
formance of “Faust” in Sofia, the 
Bulgar capital, a young man attracted 
considerable attention, seated in the 
first row, taking copious notes of some 
sort, and in general acting peculiarly. 
At Valentine’s death he lent added 
realism to the scene by drawing forth 
a pistol and shooting himself, to the 
surprise, shall we say, of the audience. 
And the Paris New York Herald tells 
about a recent performance at the 
Opéra when a young lady in the 
audience, apparently overcome with a 
rhythmic vitality which must have been 
as delightful as it was unexpected 
at the Academie Nationale, stepped 
forth from the quasi-obscurity of a 
proscenium box and indulged in a 
series of high kicks and jumps which, 
at a more appropriate moment, would 
have done credit to the premiére dan- 
seuse. The Commissaire de Police to 
whom the young lady later explained 
her actions, decided that she was per- 
fectly sane, though perhaps more than 
ordinarily uninhibited, and punished 
her only by a severe lecture. 

* * * 


Dr. Howard Hanson, of the East- 
man School, has been invited by Major 
Felix Lamond, director of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, to conduct the 
Prix de Rome concert of next spring, 
at the Augusteo. 

* * * 

Dr. Karl Muck celebrated, and with 

him Germany in general and Hamburg, 





‘They maintain a 











* ELSHUCO TRIO <:: 


delightfully balanced and delicately 
sensitive ensemble.'’—Pitis Sanborn in the Telegram 


Steinway Piano—Brunswick Records 
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the present scene of his labors, in 
particular, his seventieth birthday on 
Oct. 22. Dr. Muck devotes his time 
chiefly to the Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to his performances in 
Bayreuth, with occasional visits to the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw and _ to 
Madrid. 
x * * 

Hindemith’s Viola Concerto has had 
sixty performances in 
Germany and _ else- 
where since last season! 

At the third concert 
this season at the Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus a 
newly discovered ’cello 
concerto in A, by An- 
tonin Dvorak, was in- 
troduced and met with 
extraordinary success. 

Fritz Busch was 
scheduled to conduct a 
Queen’s Hall Concert 
early in November, with 
Yehudi Menuhin as 
soloist. In May, ac- 
cording to Die Signale, 
Busch is to conduct two 
performances of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” AT 
THE PARIS OPERA 


IN THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE! 
* * * 


A story about Yehudi 
Menuhin reaches this 
department from a 
well-informed source. 
A famous composer 
wrote a short piece for 
him in a great hurry, 
and as Yehudi was to 
play it at a very short 
notice the composer 
gave him a violin part 
to look at before the 
piano part was copied. 
Yehudi amused him- 
self, meanwhile, by at- 
tempting to reconstruct 
what the composer 
would probably have written as an in- 
troduction. When he showed it to 
the composer it was found to be a very 
close approximation of the original. 
(As the story was told to us Yehudi’s 
version was an exact, note-for-note 
duplicate of the original, but we think 
in our version, the story gains in credi- 
bility what it loses in picturesqueness. ) 

* * * 

Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” with 
its greatest exponent, Mme. Cahier, 
singing the contralto part and Carl 
Schuricht conducting, has just been re- 
corded in Berlin by the Ultraphon 
company. 

Berlin recently heard an evening of 
chamber music played by a trio com- 
posed of Artur Schnabel, Carl Flesch 
and Gregor Piatigorsky. 


* * * 


An International Congress of Music 
Critics has recently been held in Bu- 
charest, where the critics were the 
guests, both at their hotels and on 
the railroads, of the Roumanian Gov- 





ernment. Messrs. Scholes and Dunton 
Green of England, Golestan and Vuil- 
lermoz of Paris, Springer of Berlin 
were among those present. 

Mr. Scholes, writing in the Musical 
Times, comments on the state of things 
musical in Roumania as compared with 
England; his remarks are not with- 
out significance in America as well: 

“In closing, I collect a few odds and 





Maurice Ravel, as a Paris Sculptor, Léon Leyritz, Pre- 
sents Him in an Unusual Bust. 
a Sensational Success When Played in New York by 


Ravel’s “Bolero” Had 


Toscanini 


ends of observations: (1.) Roumania 
has a Ministry of Fine Arts, and we 
haven’t. (2.) It has a National Opera 
House and several National Theatres, 
and we haven’t. (3.) It has a daily 
paper solely devoted to the arts, and 
we haven’t. (4.) Its Government car- 
ries out an official phonographic col- 
lection of thousands of folk-tunes, and 
ours doesn’t. (5.) Hungary has radio 
in its express trains (I listened to 
Vienna playing waltzes—one pengo 
for as long as you like; the carriages 
‘plugged’ and headphones brought in as 
requested) .” 


* 7 * 
The Musical Times quotes a few 
“twinklings of the stars” via their 


press agents: 

“T believe I am the only prima donna 
in the world who eats potatoes. I 
love them sautées.”—Jeritza. 

“T think I have surpassed Liszt, es- 
pecially in the technique of the left 
hand.”—Pachmann. [Who else?] 

“My voice is as good as ever—as 
fresh as a young girl’s.”—Melba. 














Karl Willem Aurelio 
‘There is a freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the hearers.” ‘ 

— L. ©. in the Telegraph 
Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 W. 80th St., N. Y. c. 
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OREIGN MUSIC CENTRES 
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“I would not diet. 

sag.”—Tetrazzini. 
+ + * 

The death of Nungesser and Coli, 
who attempted the westward crossing 
of the North Atlantic by airplane, has 
now received musical notice at the 
hands of one M. Van Dyck, whose 
excellent musical pedigree includes the 
names of Gedalge, Fauré, Widor and 
Vidal, and who won the Prix de Rome 
in 1911. His composition, which had its 
premiére in Paris under Gabriel Pierné 
at the Concerts Colonne early in No- 
vember, is entitled “Sur la mort de deux 
héros.” 


If I diet, my face 


so 


Swan Hennessy, a composer of con- 
siderable reputation in France, died 
during the last week of October as the 
result of an operation from which he 
had made a good initial recovery, but 
which resulted in a cardiac embolism 
when he was first allowed out of bed. 

* ok * 

A summary of the operatic perform- 
ances in Germany during the last 
season has some interesting figures. 
Wagner led all the rest with 1576 
performances, Verdi trailing him by 
very little, with 1513, and Puccini a 
bad third at 966. The fourth place 
was, reserved for a man whose very 
name is hardly known outside of Ger- 
many, except in connection with one or 
two seldom played overtures—Lortzing, 
composer of “Zar und Zimmerman,” 
who had 767 performances to Mozart’s 
762! Richard Strauss, Ernst Krenek 
and d’Albert were nearly tied, with 
433, 428 and 402 respectively. 

a * * 

The Société Francaise de Musicologie 
announces an edition of the complete 
works of Lully, with Henry Pruniéres, 
author of the recently published life 
of Lully, as editor-in-chief. Only 300 
copies will be printed, with a de luxe 
edition of twenty-five copies. The price 
will be 500 franes for two or three 
volumes a year, the publication to be 
completed in about twelve years. 

ok 5 * 

Was there ever a period when so 
many lost scores kept turning up? 
Now it is said that the manuscript of 
Johann Strauss’s first operetta, “Ro- 
mulus,” has been found in Vienna. 

* a * 

The Paris Courrier Musical brings 
word of an automobile accident to Serge 
Prokofieff and his family “near Plessis- 
Chenot” (whose location is not known 
to this department.) M. Prokofieff and 
his wife and two children are said to 
have been “fairly seriously injured.” 
aa * * 

The Courrier Musical also brings the 
story that Stravinsky offered to con- 
duct a performance of his “Oedipus” 
at the Vienna State Opera, and that 
his offer was not accepted! 

On matters more intimately concern- 
ing us the Courrier is most informing: 
& gypsy opera by a Mile. Nina Picina, 
“absolutely self taught,” is scheduled 
for performance at the Manhattan 
Opera House, and Toscanini is to give 
a series of concerts in Philadelphia. 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 30) 





Cesar Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, a group of Chopin and a final 
one of pieces exhibiting unusual manual 
dexterity, such as the Brassin tran- 
scription of the “Walkiire” Fire Charm. 
Thoughout, Miss Roslyn showed herself 
a serious and talented young pianist 
of whom fine things are to be expected 
as her playing has in it, already, much 
that pianists never acquire. J. 


Robeson’s Second Concert 


Five days after his debut recital Paul 
Robeson, the negro baritone, reappeared 
at Carnegie Hall and again captured 
his audience in a program of Negro 
spirituals and songs. One thousand per- 
sons, almost enough of an audience to 
fill the Town Hall, were turned away. 
The recital had been sold out several 
days in advance. 

Such is the immediate popularity of 
this Negro singer, who apparently is 
the possessor of vocal “it.” He had to 
repeat H. T. Burleigh’s arrangement of 
“Deep River,” which he sang superbly, 
and made a deep impression in new 
spiritual arrangements by his accom- 
panist, Lawrence Brown, Edward Boat- 
ner, Avery Robinson and in Will Marion 
Cogk’s original song, “Exhortation,” a 
Negro sermon, which Kurt Schindler in 
an enthusiastic moment once compared 
to Moussorgsky. L. 


John Carroll, Baritone 


John Carroll, baritone, accompanied 
by Edward Morris, delighted an audi- 
ence of size with some good singing in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 
12. With the exception of one group 
in French, Mr. Carroll’s program was 
entirely in English and embraced a 
number of songs in folk style includ- 
ing one group of spirituals. Mr. Car- 
roll was especially effective in his 
Negro songs. A setting by di Perla of 
Maeterlinck’s “Seven Daughters of 
King Orlamond” was also very well 
given. The one aria on the program 
was “Rolling, Foaming Billows” and its 
preceding recitative from “The Crea- 
tion,” to which full justice was done. 
Mr. Carroll amply sustained the repu- 
tation which his former appearances 
have won him. 


Lener String Quartet Debut 


The Lener String Quartet of Buda- 
pest made its American debut in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Nov. 12. 
That the European reputation of the 
Quartet had preceded it, found witness 
in the dimensions of an audience that 
left very few vacant seats. The mem- 
bers of the organization are Jeno 
Lener and Joseph Smilovits, violins; 
Sandor Roth, viola, and Imre Hart- 
man, cello. It became apparent very 
early in the evening that the visitors 
had certain highly distinctive qualities 
of brilliancy of tone, vigor and in- 
cisiveness of attack and subtlety of 
nuance, while their interpretations 
were characterized by thoroughgoing 
musicianship of sincerity of feeling. 
The brilliancy, it is true, was rather 
hard brilliancy and there were occa- 
sional slips on the part of one of the 
players. 

The program consisted of the Haydn 
Quartet Op. 76, No. 5; Mozart’s “Hunt” 
Quartet in B Flat, and Beethoven’s 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. No. 2. The 
finest playing of the evening was done 
in the slow movements in all three 
works, and especially those of Haydn 
and Mozart, for these were absolutely 
transfigured by an _ eloquent lyric 
beauty and sheer loveliness of tone. 
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There were many places, otherwise, in 
which the balance was not always per- 
fect, the first violin showing a ten- 
dency to predominate. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastically responsive 
throughout the program and accorded 
the players what amounted to a verita- 
ble ovation. E. 


Newman-Andres-Ballard Concert 


Kathryn Newman, coloratura  so- 
prano; Elizabeth Andres, contralto, and 
Erin Ballard, pianist, were heard in 
concert in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 13, with Frank LaForge, 
composer-pianist accompanying’ the 
singers. Miss Andres opened the pro- 
gram with a group of songs by Schu- 
bert and Brahms, excellently sung with 
good tone and unusual interpretative 
ability. Miss Ballard, who has played 
before in these parts, followed with 
a well-chosen group by Rameau-Mac- 
Dowell, Sauer, Ireland and Leschetizky, 
the last of these being the Etude 
Héroique which requires heroic tech- 
nique indeed. Miss Ballard’s playing 
was excellent and showed not only care- 
ful instruction but intrinsic ability. 
Miss Newman, with an unusually bril- 
liant performance of “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” created an impression not only of 
artistic ability but of real operatic flair. 
Her coloratura singing was of amazing 
clarity. Miss Andres closed the pro- 
gram with a group of songs by Gaul, 
Chadwick and Mr. LaForge, all of 
which were much applauded. Mr. La- 
Forge played with his accustomed 
artistry. 


Pauline Danforth, Pianist 


Pauline Danforth, pianist, new to 
New York, made an interesting debut 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 18. Beginning her program with 
the B Flat Partita of Bach, Miss Dan- 
forth displayed ability of a high order 
both by the clarity of her playing and 
by its musicality. A following group 
of Ravel which included the Sonatine 
and four shorter pieces displayed the 
artist’s talents in a highly diversified 
style which was further exemplified in 
the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann. 
Two Brahms Intermezzos, “Ein Idyll” 
of Medtner and Bartok’s “Allegro Bar- 
baro” formed the final group, bringing 
to an end an evening of unsually good 
piano playing. 


Roland Hayes in Recital 


After an absence of some little time 
Roland Hayes reappeared at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday evening, Nov. 13, 
attracting as in recent years a very 
large audience. 

The Negro tenor sang his entire pro- 
gram with genuine artistic feeling and 
much of it with rare beauty of tone. His 
obstacle would seem to be a palette of 
too limited color, due to his lack of 
variation dynamically. But the skill 
with which he manages his mezza voce, 
his remarkably fine diction in all his 
languages and the sincerity of his per- 
formance atone for this. 

In his opening group of old Italian 
airs by Handel, Cesti and Gabrieli, he 
was assisted by Jean Bedetti, ’cellist. 
Later he sang songs of Franck, Fauré, 
Dupare’s “L’Invitation au voyage” and 
Saint Saéns, adding the “Réve” from 
“Manon” by request. An entire group 
of Georg Henschel songs, some in En- 
glish and some in German, was an in- 
novation, the last one “She comes not” 
sung with consummate art. To this 
group Mr. Hayes added Schubert and 
Griffes songs and then he sang a group 
of Negro spirituals, closing with an un- 
familiar one called “Sometimes I Feel 
Like I’m on My Journey Home,” in 





Lorraine Foster, Founder of Stephen 
Foster Society 


which he did his most deeply felt sing- 
ing of the evening. 

His able accompanist was Percival 
Parham. A. 


Dan Gridley, Tenor 


Dan Gridley, tenor, hailing from 
California, made his first New York 
appearance in recital in the Barbizon 
salon on the evening of Nov. 13, cre- 
ating an excellent impression not only 
by his fine voice but by his adept 
handling of it and the generally in- 
teresting spirit of his singing. Mr. 
Gridley’s delivery of the aria, “Un Di 
all ’Azzurro” from “Andrea Chenier” 
was effective and he demonstrated a 
wide range of ability in things as far 
afield from this as Liza Lehmann’s 
“Cowboy Ballads,’ Robert Hughes’ 
“Vermont Songs” and classical pieces 
in German and Italian. His program 
also included songs by American com- 
posers, James H. Rogers, Marshall 
Kernochan and A. Walter Kramer. 
Edwin McArthur was at the piano. 

. D. 


Flora Woodman’s Début 


Flora Woodman, soprano, favorably 
known in her own country, England, 
made her American début in a recital 
at the Town Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 14, disclosing a voice of un- 
usually fresh quality, a charming per- 
sonality and genuine artistic intentions 
in virtually all that she offered during 
the afternoon. 

The voice is a light one, flexible and 
capable of considerable in the way of 
altitudinous singing. Miss Woodman 
has a good legato, which made her sing- 
ing of the old German Minnelied “All 
mein Gedanken” (introduced here by 
John McCormack) and her Franz and 
Brahms Lieder enjoyable. Her deliv- 
ery of the Rossinian “Una voce poco 
fa” had freshness, but was less perfect 
than what we have become accustomed 
to expect in an aria of this kind from 
our operatic coloratura divas. With 
much charm the soprano sang Fauré’s 
exquisite “Nell” and French and 
French-Canadian folk pieces in clever 
arrangements by Hubert J. Foss and 
Arthur Sommervell. In her English 
group Delius’ superb “Twilight Fancies” 
was a gem—it is a setting of the Bjorn- 
sen poem, which, in the Grieg and So- 
derman settings, is known by its Ger- 
man title, “Die Prinzessin”’—as was 
her own admirable arrangement of “The 
Vesper Hymn.” She was encored at 
the close. Celius Dougherty was her 
capable accompanist. W. 

(Continued on page 40) 


STEPHEN FOSTER — 
SOCIETY FORMED 


Organization to Collect and 
Perform American Folk 
Lore and Music 


The Stephen Foster Society, founded 
by Lorraine Foster, soprano, to pro- 
mote interest in American folk music 
and native lore, held its inaugural 
meeting in the auditorium of the Home 
Making Center, Grand Central Palace, 
on the evening of Nov. 20. 

Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, historian and 
chief of the music department of the 
New York Public Library, presided. 
Arthur Billings Hunt, musicologist, and 
Harold Vincent Milligan, director of 
the National Music League and biogra- 
pher of Stephen Foster, delivered ad- 
dresses and Miss Foster sang southern 
mountain, Negro and Foster songs. 

Miss Foster a few years ago launched 
a successful career in opera in Italy 
and in recital in the United States. 

In her American recital début at 
Town Hall, Miss Foster included in a 
program otherwise made up entirely of 
modern and old school European songs, 
a folk song from the Kentucky Moun- 
tains. The inclusion was received not 
at all amiss by the critics as well as the 
audience, and brought, on the contrary, 
a spirited response from both. This 
inspired her to investigate our folk 
material further and resulted in the 
formation of the Stephen Foster 
Society. 

In describing the aims of the new 
organization, Miss Foster, who is a 
member of the Foster family, said: 
“The purpose of the Stephen Foster 
Society is to coérdinate in a national 
movement all the efforts of research, 
publication and performance in the 
field of American music and folk-lore. 

“There is much valuable material 
now collected all over the country, but 
no one knows the extent of the yet un- 
recorded treasures of our native lore 
and music existing in the traditions of 
groups with which the general public 
has little intimate communication—the 
people of remote mountain districts, 
the herders and cow-punchers of the 
western plains, our mining and lumber 
camp workers, and others. 

“The Stephen Foster Society is not 
interested merely in collecting. We 
want, through performances, to bring 
before Americans, in a live form, the 
products of their own musical tradition. 
Insofar as folk music is the basis of 
all music, we hope to further the larg- 
er cause of American musical expres- 
sion.” 








William Kroll, violinist, recently ar- 
rived on the “Majestic.” He has been 
playing abroad with Hans Kindler, 
cellist, and ‘Alfred Casella, pianist, in 
a series of trio concerts sponsored by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 
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Newcomers in America’s Opera 





(Continued from page 6) 


of great and thrilling interest, but Mr. 
Hadley gave a scholarly performance 
of it. The audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening. J. 


A Ravel Sensation 


The New York Philharmonic, Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 14, evening. The program: 


1 
Concerto Grosso 


perreere VOe Tree Handel 

Dance from “The Basque Venus”...... Wetzler 

Masonic Funeral Music.............--- Mozart 
Adagio; Andante Quasi Allegretto from 

“Prometheus”... . Beethoven 

BolehO  civsvdaicienwss bese cee eeeeseeese Ravel 

Prelude to ‘“‘Meistersinger”............ Wagner 


Played with astounding virtuosity, 
Ravel’s Bolero proved to be such a 
tour de force as New York’s concert 
halls had not heard in years and at 
its first performance provided a sen- 
sation surpassing anything experienced 
since the first bludgeoning triumph of 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps.” 
The audience shouted its applause. 

Whether a work so cunningly devised 
and so clearly an achievement in tech- 
nical mastery, with so little in the way 
of basic material, can continue to ex- 
cite its audiences is another matter. 
This Bolero, originally danced in Paris 
a year ago by Ida Rubinstein, to whom 
it is dedicated, achieves its amazing 
effect by repeating for twenty minutes 
a single theme of Spanish character, 
without variation or relief of any kind, 


above a_ tattoo accompaniment of 
pulsatile instruments and plucked 
strings, the melodic phrase being 


passed from instrument to instrument, 
in an ever-intensifying play of color; 
while the tattoo builds a crescendo. 
There is but one modulation and that 
to bring about a dazzling close. This 
was the first American performance. 

The Wetzler symphonic dance was 
also a novelty, excerpted from an opera 
dealing with a tale from Prosper 
Merimee. It built Straussian climaxes 
and made a generally stirring, if cir- 


cus-like effect, by its orchestral 
masses and its rhythmic propulsive- 
ness. It, too, was very brilliantly 
played. There was more that was mu- 
sically treasurable, however, in the 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoven num- 
bers. O. T. 


The Philadelphians Return 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 19, evening. The program: 


“Eroica” Symphony ............+.+: Beethoven 
eo Oe PTT re eee eT ee Taylor 
TE” WUD on cetestavesserveccas Elgar 


The revival of Deems Taylor’s “Jur- 
gen,” which Walter Damrosch first 
played at a New York Symphony con- 
cert on the same date five years ago, 
was of particular interest to those who 
have regretted the virtual absence of 
American music from the programs 
played by the major orchestras in New 
York so far this season. Mr. Taylor’s 
work came back in a revised and short- 
ened form. It impressed again by 
reason of its command of the resources 
of the orchestra. In content and 
treatment it is somewhat reminiscent of 
the Strauss tone-poems, with a kinship 
to both “Don Quixote” and “Don Juan.” 
Though in some respects a brilliant 
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work it lacks the passion and whimsi- 
cality of its subject and is not Mr. 
Taylor’s most characteristic or indi- 
vidual composition. Mr. Stokowski, de- 
parting from his almost invariable 
custom, conducted it from the score. 
It was very well played, as were the 
“Enigma” Variations. There was rea- 
son to question details of the “Eroica,” 
which tended toward softness of spirit 
in spite of some strenuous over-blowing 
of the brass, and was less perfectly 
coordinated than most of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s performances. 0. T. 


SUMMER MUSIC PLANNED 
FOR CITY OF CHICAGO 





Organization Arranging to Give Opera 
in English and Concerts 
in New Arena 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Chicago will 
have summer concerts and opera 


within the city for the first time the 
coming summer, according to announce- 
ment made here today. An organiza- 
tion of which Sidney Glass is business 
manager, Harry J. Miller, the execu- 
tive secretary, and Gabriel Chrzanow- 
sky, the stage director, plans to erect 
a structure with a seating capacity of 
9500, alongside the stadium in Sol- 
diers Field, and present opera or con- 
certs on every night but Monday. 
Opera performances will be sung in 
English, by a company of nineteen 
principals and an orchestra of forty- 
seven. Prices of admission will range 
from fifty cents to two dollars. A. G. 


American Artists Heard iu Recital 
in Quebec 
QUEBEC, Nov. 20.—Two American 


artists heard in this city recently were 
René Viau, pianist, and Catherine 
Wade-Smith, violinist. Mr. Viau gave 
three recitals, playing with splendid 
effect, among other works, Chopin’s 
Concerto in E Minor, Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsodie and “La Campanella.” 

Miss Wade-Smith, of Chicago, played 
at the Chateau Frontenac the Sonata 
by Cesar Franck and pieces by Scott, 
Korngold, Debussy and de Falla. Mr. 
W. Beller was her accompanist. 


On Nov. 5 the Ladies’ Musical Club 
opened its season with a concert by 
the Old World Trio of Ancient Instru- 
ments. This organization presents this 
year Nicolas Medtner, Charles Naegele, 
the Pro-Arte Quartet, Marcel Grand- 
jany, René le Roy and others. 

F.-J. B. 


ANN ARBOR WELCOMES 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA 





Twilight Organ Recitals Also a Feature 
of Opening Season at Hill 
Auditorium 


ANN ArRBoR, Micu., Nov. 20.—The 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, appeared in 
Hill Auditorium on Oct. 30, before a 
large audience. The event was one of 
the Choral Union Concert Series. The 
program listed the overture to Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde,” Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor, Strauss’ Serenade 
for wind instruments, a symphonic 
dance from Wetler’s, “The Basque 
Venus,” and Enesco’s First Roumanian 
Rhapsody. 

Dallies Frantz, member of the fac- 
ulty of the University School of Mu- 
sic, and artist student of Guy Maier, 
gave a recital in Hill Auditorium on 
Oct. 22. 

Palmer Christian, organist, gave a 
twilight organ recital in Hill Audi- 
torium on Oct. 23. 

Margaret MacGregor, organist, was 
the artist in the twilight recital of 
Nov. 6. 


Mary Lewis, soprano, opened the 
Slack-Oberfelder concert series in Den- 
ver, Colo., on Nov. 7, making her third 
appearance there in less than three 
years. 
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Paderewski’s American 
Tour Postponed a Year 


George Engles, manager of 
Paderewski, announced on Nov. 
22 that he had been compelled 
to postpone until next season the 
tour of the Polish pianist. He 
was in receipt of a cablegram 
from Mr. Paderewski saying that 
although recovering satisfactor- 
ily from a _ second attack of 
phlebitis, he was still in bed and 
unable to consider traveling at 
present. 











LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
SPONSOR NEW WORKS 





The League of Composers will open 
their sixth season with a concert at 
Town Hall, on Dec, 18, the conductors 
on this occasion being Eugene Goos- 
sens, English composer and director of 
the Rochester Philharmonic, Louis 
Gruenberg, American composer, and 
Alexander Smallens, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. Lynwood 
Farnam, organist, will be the soloist, 
playing for the first time in New York 
the Hindemith concerto for organ and 
orchestra, the most important novelty 
of the recent Washington Festival. 

Anton von Webern’s “Kammersym- 
phonie,” composed this summer at the 
League’s invitation, and Goossens’ new 
“Concertino” for string orchestra will 
have their world premieres on this 
occasion. Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz” 
given successfully in almost every Eu- 
ropean capital, and Casella’s “Sere- 
nata,” a prize composition of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Fund Society, will be 
presented for the second time in 
America. 

The program is described as reflect- 
ing the two struggling tendencies of 
our day, the neo-romantic trend now 
gaining in vigor and aggressiveness, 
and the neo-Latin, which aims to be 
appealing and amusing. 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 38) 


Anna Earnshaw, Seprano 

Anna Earnshaw, soprano, hailing 
from Philadelphia, made a first New 
York appearance in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 15, singing an 
exacting program which included two 
Bach arias, the air of Lia from De- 
bussy’s “Prodigal Son,” a group of 
German lieder by Brahms and Schu- 
bert, two songs in French by Debussy, 
two in Italian by Cimara and Respighi, 
and a group in English by Rachmanin- 
off, Paul Eisler who was the accom- 
panist, and John H. Densmore. Miss 
Earnshaw’s voice is one of fine quality 
and much of her singing was of inter- 
est. She showed an especial ability in 
her more dramatic moments. J. 





Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 

Before a sold-out house, Vladimir 
Horowitz returned to the New York 
concert field in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 15. Mr. Horowitz be- 
gan the evening with the F Minor 
Sonata of Brahms which the throng 
received with great approval. The 
second group contained Debussy’s 
“Lille Joyeuse,” and Prokofieff’s Ga- 
votte and “Suggestions Diaboliques” 
which were curiously contrasted and 
played with due respect to the indi- 
viduality of each composer. A group 
of Chopin followed and Liszt’s “Don 
Juan” Fantasy. Mr. Horowitz’ play- 
ing throughout the evening strength- 
ened the impression made last year, 
that he is a pianist of unusual equip- 
ment technically and musically. The 
enthusiasm of the immense audience 
was a sufficient proof that his popu- 
larity was not a thing of a single 
season. D. 


Second Aguilar Concert 


The second concert of the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet drew a large audience to 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 17. Again the charm of antique 
music given authentic performance on 
instruments for which it was written, 
proved of great charm. Music for lute 
by Bach was a treat indeed and the 
other numbers on a well-chosen pro- 
gram were equally enjoyed. J. 


Maria Theresa, Dancers 


Assisted by forty members of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony under the 
baton of Hans Lange, and a group of 
singers trained by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Mundy, Maria Theresa gave a dance 
recital confined to the music ef Bach 
and Gluck. The evening had novel fea- 
tures such as dancing to choral music 
and also to the organ. The first were 
excerpts from Gluck’s “Alceste” and 
the latter the C Major Organ Concerto 
of Bach. There was also an aria from 
the D Major Suite, the F Major 
Brandenburg Concerto and Andantino 
from Cantata No. 8 Im the Aria and 
the Andantino the chorus took part. 
Mme. Maria Theresa’s art is well 
known and her artistic intentions are 
of the highest. In many respects this 
was the best dancing she has done here. 
She elects to appear in music of a 
highly esoteric nature as far as the 
dance is concerned. Be it said that few 
could reach their goal more success- 
fully or more artistically. D. 


Francis Rogers, Baritone 


Francis Rogers, one of the most 
popular baritones on the concert stage, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 17, accom- 
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panied by Isidore Luckstone. Breadth 
of emotional appeal, an amazing feel- 
ing of artistry and _ interpretative 
ability of a very high order have 
always been a feature of Mr. Roger’s 
performances. They were all present at 
this recital. Not many singers can 
take a song like Tosti’s setting of 
Musset’s “Ninon” and make it such a 
poignant lesson as did Mr. Rogers. 
Early music was given authentically 
fine performances and a group of lieder 
well sung. The final group, all in 
English, though some of the songs were 
by foreign composers, was much ap- 
plauded and encores were given in re- 
sponse to demands from an insistent 
audience. J. 


Friends Give Bach Program 


Bach supplied the sole pabulum of 
the admirable program given by the 
Friends of Music in Mecca Temple the 
afternoon of Nov. 17 under the leader- 
ship of Artur Bodanzky. Soloists were 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; Marion 
Telva, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Frazer Gange, baritone, and Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist. The orchestra was 
again that of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Mme. Rethberg’s beautiful voice was 
skillfully employed in the solo cantata, 
“Mein Herze schwimmt in Blut.” Mr. 
Farnam’s exceptional art found pleas- 
urable scope in the Allegro from The 
Fifth Trio Sonata in C and the Chorale 
and Variations based on “O Gott, du 
Frommer Gott.” The closing number 
was the magnificent choral cantata, 
“Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott,” in 
which all the soloists participated, but 
which was notable chiefly for the 
superb singing of the chorus. This was 
in contrast with some rough playing 
by the orchestra, with the trumpets 
particularly in difficulties because of 
the exactions of their high and difficult 
parts. 7. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, founder, opened 
its fifth season of “Sunday Salons” in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of Nov. 17. On this occasion 
Miss Beebe and her associates gave a 
charming performance of the “Trout” 
Quintet by Schubert. The woodwind 
players were heard to advantage in 
d’Indy’s “Chanson et Danses,” music of 
persuasive beauty and unusual coloring. 

The program opened with Bach’s 
Suite in B Minor, the flute part ad- 
mirably played by Arthur Lora. At 
the close Miss Beebe again gave a 
place to an American composer, this 
time Deems Taylor, performing his 
rhapsody, “The Portrait of a Lady,” 
which he wrote for her organization 
in 1925. This work, a blood relation 
of Mr. Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass,” which he wrote originally in 
chamber music form for Miss Beebe, 
again made an excellent impression. 

The players were applauded through- 
out the evening by an audience com- 
prising many prominent musicians and 
music patrons. W. 


Volpe Compositions Given 


Arnold Volpe, than whom there is 
no more popular musician in New 
York, presented a program of his own 
compositions in the John Golden The- 
atre on the evening of Nov. 17. The 
artists taking part were Martha At- 
wood, soprano of the Metropolitan; 
George Morgan, baritone; Naoum 
Blinder, violinist, and Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, ‘cellist. Mr. Volpe played first 
violin in a performance of a String 
Quartet in G in which he was assisted 
by Mishel Bernstein, violinist; Samuel 
Still, violist, and Mr. Dubinsky. In a 


program of such uniform excellence it 
is difficult to pick out any particularly 
high spots. Fourteen solos by the vari- 
ous artists and the final Quartet were 
all received with enthusiasm by an ap- 
preciative audience. Mr. Volpe also 
appeared as accompanist for the solo- 
ists. D. 


Ruth Page, Dancer 


Ruth Page, dancer, drew a large 
audience to the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of Nov. 17, assisted by Edwin 
Strawbridge, an ensemble of dancers, 
and with Louis Horst at the piano. 
The two dancers were seen solo, and 
together, much of the program showing 
the influence of the recent tour of the 
Orient made by Miss Page and Mr. 
Strawbridge. The recital gained much 
in effect by having most of the num- 
bers strictly “program” numbers with 
titles and not being “interpretations” 
of absolute music. The costumes and 
decors added much to the interest and 
a large audience showed its apprecia- 
tion by prolonged applause. H. 


Arthur Hice, Pianist 


Arthur Hice, pianist, lately returned 
from study abroad, made his New York 
debut in recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 18. Mr. Hice dis- 
played musicianly intentions and a well 
grounded technique which served him 
to good purpose in the C Minor Toccata 
of Bach, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110 
and pieces by Chopin, Janacek, Jirak, 
Debussy and Ravel. An “Andaluza” 
listed as having its first American per- 
formance was especially well received. 
Mr. Hice’s playing was at all times in- 
telligent and well considered and won 
him the consistent approval of his au- 
dience. J. 


New York Matinée Musicale 


The New York Matinée Musicale gave 
its second concert of the season, this 
time at Chalif Hall, on Monday after- 
noon, Nov. 18. The program was per- 
formed entirely by members of the 
club. Of especial importance was the 
performance of Pierné’s Sonata, Op. 36, 
played by Berthe Van den Berg, pian- 
ist, and Mary Gail Hafford, violinist. 
Miss Hafford appeared later in com- 
positions by Grasse, Boulanger and 
Moussorgsky-Rachmaninoff, which she 
played with charm. Aileen Clark, so- 
prano, and Foster Miller, bass baritone, 
were also heard to advantage in solo 
groups. 

A feature of the program was the 
performance of Philip James’ waltz 
cycle “Spring in Vienna,” which was 
sung by an ensemble of women’s voices, 
with two-piano accompaniment, the 
composer and Madame Van den Berg 
presiding at the pianos. The work 
scored a real success, and the composer 
was obliged to bow his acknowledg- 
ments a number of times at the close. 
Minabel Hunt played the accompani- 
ments capably for the soloists. Z. 


Second Beethoven Concert 


The second concert of the admirable 
Beethoven Association was given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 18, 
by the Lener Quartet and Fraser 
Gange, baritone, the latter singing 
Brahms’ “Four Serious Songs.” The 
Quartet’s contribution was Mozart’s D 
Minor Quartet (K 421) and that of 
Beethoven in F, Op.- 59, No. 1. The 
Quartet seemed less at home in the 
smaller hall, curiously enough, than it 
did in the wide spaces of Carnegie 
where it was first heard last week. Its 
playing, however, was marked by 
serious intention. Mr. Gange gave an 


authentic performance of the master- 
pieces of Brahms which are not heard C 
often enough, and his singing was much 
appreciated. Arthur Bergh played his 
accompaniments. D. 
Lilyan Thompson, Contralto 
Lilyan Thompson, a contralto of ob- It 
vious gifts, was heard in recital in the 
Engineering Auditorium on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 18, accompanied by Ann 
Chenée. Miss Thompson’s singing was —_ 
interesting. In arias from Peri’s “Or- ( 
feo” and Gluck’s work of the same Cls 
name, she showed an excellent grasp gre 
of classical style. A group of German of 
lieder by Franz, and Schubert was also of. 
well done and one in French which ope 
ended in the second act aria of Dalila me 
from Saint-Saéns “Samson et Dalila,” pel 
was much appreciated. A group by one 
American composers, including Mary for 
Turner Salter’s setting of Lizette ope 
Reese’s great poem, “The Cry of thi 
Rachel,” had some of the best singing she 
of the evening. Miss Chenée’s accom- gal 
paniments were capable in every way. Mu 
beg 
Maazel’s Second Concert say 
For his second recital in the Town - 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 19, Mar- of 
vine Maazel, pianist, gave Beethoven's OvE 
Sonata Op. 26, as his prominent work, 1 
playing it in musicianly style and with bee 
obvious understanding of its depths. Ch 
A lengthy group of Chopin was given ele 
full credit and the contrasted moods AH 
of the group were effectively empha- an 
sized. The C Minor Fugue, No. 2, in nin 
the “Well-Tempered Clavier” which yor 
opened the program was well played, on 
and the final group, consisting of De- Lo 
bussy’s “Reflets dans l’Eau” and Liszt’s ger 
Sixth Rhapsody made an effective * Co! 
close. J. Mo 
I 
Henry Ramsey, Baritone but 
Henry Ramsey, baritone, who has “Re 
been heard in New York in former eve 
seasons, appeared in the Chalif audi- oce 
torium on the evening of Nov. 19, ac- ant 
companied by Helen Ernsberger. There pos 
seemed no reason for Mr. Ramsey’s pal 
singing an aria for soprano from Pur- not 
cell’s “Dido and Aeneas” but it formed ap} 
a good beginning for a group of old tas 
English songs and was well done. wo 
Bach, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms the 
followed, all well sung, then a group Ne 
by Geni Sadero who was being honored Ma 
similarly at the Town Hall at the iden- J hit 
tical moment. Songs in English by fici 
Peterkin, Boughton, Fisher and Charles 
ended the pragram which was given I 
with artistry and understanding. H. Chi 
now 
Brahms Quartet Returns pro 
The Brahms Quartet, an organiza- a 
tion of four young women, though its liv 
personnel has altered completely, if re 
memory serves, since its organization pa 
some years back, still maintains a high a . 
standard as was proved in its program oul 
in the Town Hall on the evening of the 
Nov. 19. The program, a lengthy one, + y 
began with an arrangement of “0 aaa 
Jesulein Siiss” already much sung this = 
season, and two other Bach numbers, a 
all nicely given. Old French songs i? to I 
arrangements by Deems Taylor and ‘ 
two “first performances in America”] ° ' 
of “Im Herbst” and “Tanzlied” by ~~ 
Ursprauch followed and a brace of aad 
Geni Sadero’s old Italian tunes. Old — 
English and Irish as well as Czech folk a 
songs completed the program. The ; 
singing of the organization both 4 neal 
cappella and accompanied by Byron E. oa 
Hughes, was of a high order and cal ed re 
forth much applause from an inter- — 
ested audience. J. 4 The 
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Claudia Muzio Hailed on Her 
Return to Chicago Opera Stage 





Italian Soprano Gives Brilliant Performance in “Traviata” 
—Mary McCormic Substitutes as Juliet—Also “Norma” 
and “Tristan and Isolde” Lavishly Produced 





PR ULM LAL LULL LLL 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The return of 
Claudia Muzio after a season’s re- 
gretted absence, decreed the third night 
of the opera season, Nov. 6, an event 
of exceptional brilliance. Although the 
opera was “La Traviata,” it took on al- 
most an air of novelty in Muzio’s com- 
pelling enactment. Here, surely, is 
one of the most astonishing tours de 
force to be observed on the present day 
opera stage. For it embraces every- 
thing that an operatic characterization 
should be. Dramatically it runs the 
gamut of every emotion; vocally, as 
Muzio sang on this night, it nearly 
beggars description. It must suffice to 
say that it was one of the most amaz- 
ing exhibitions of vocal virtuosity we 
have ever encountered. Mme. Muzio, 
of course, was given a reception of 
ovational proportions. 

The others in the cast have long 
been familiar in their respective duties. 
Charles Hackett brought his customary 
elegance to the part of the heartless 
Alfredo, and Richard Bonelli was suave 
and melodious in the paternal réle, win- 
ning great applause for a smoothly 
vocal account of “Di Provenza.” Others 
on the cast were Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Desire Defrere, Eu- 
genio Sandrini, Antonio Nicolich, Anna 
Correnti and Gilda Morelato. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 

In spite of a sort of operatic “Button, 
button, who has the button?” game, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” on the following 
evening, turned out to be an interesting 
occasion. Hallie Stiles had first been 
announced to sing. Then, though indis- 
posed, Alice Mock was assigned the 
part. When Miss Mock decided she was 
not sufficiently convalescent from an 
appendicitis operation to undertake the 
task, it looked as if Romeo for once 
would have the stage to himself. But 
the management finally outwitted its 
Nemesis by discovering the presence of 
Mary McCormic in the city, and thus 
hit upon a Juliet capably vocal and suf- 
ficiently useful. 

An Individual Portrayal 


It did not take long for the former 
Chicago “baby prima donna”—she is 
now of the Paris Opéra Comique—to 
prove that she has attained the adult 
stage of proficiency. It was a portrayal 
stamped at every turn with marked in- 
dividuality—sometimes rather unortho- 
dox, to be sure, but when did enter- 
prise cease to be a virtue? As for the 
voice, it is fresh and youthful, as it al- 
ways was, and lent particular charm to 
the episodes of the second act. 

Another item of interest was the 
American début of Emil Cooper in the 
conductor’s stand. It was to be re- 
gretted that his obviously fine skill had 
to be wasted on the trite superficialities 
of this Gounod score, but, nevertheless, 
in authority, in pace, and in the manner 
in which he made the most of his ma- 
terial, a sure and practised hand was 
constantly in evidence. 

The Romeo was René Maison, who 
sang the réle for the first time here, 
realizing his customary success by vir- 
tue of his youth, good looks and ex- 
uberant vocalism. Cesare Formichi was 
a patrician and resonant Capulet; 
Theodore Ritch an uncommonly good 
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Alexander Kipnis as Baron Ochs, 
in “Rosenkavalier” 


Tybalt; Desire Defrere a capable Mer- 
cutio; Irene Pavloska her customary ex- 
pert self as Stephano; and Edouard 
Cotreuil a sympathetic Friar. Maria 
Claessens, Antonio Nicolich,. Giuseppe 
Cavadore and Eugenio Sandrini com- 
pleted the cast. 


“Tristan and Isolde” Given 


But the real music lover was not to 
have his innings until the Saturday 
matinee of Nov. 9, when “Tristan and 
Isolde” was restored to the repertoire. 
And as if it were not enough to hear 
again this “giant keystone of Western 
music,” as Spengler calls it, there was 
a cast three-fifths of which we have not 
heard equaled even in balmy Bayreuth, 
not to mention a conductor of the real 
Wagnerian line. Frida Leider was an 
Irish princess such as we have never 
seen or heard equaled—such, in fact, 
as we had despaired of ever meeting. 
To adequately describe this Isolde 
would require columns. A _ meltingly 
beautiful voice, superbly the master of 
every difficulty; an impassioned actress, 
yet dignified in every line and move- 
ment—those were the essentials of a 
memorable impersonation. 

The Brangaene of Maria Olszewska 
was equally fine, splendidly sung, espe- 
cially in the tower scene, and enacted 
with an acute and revealing sense of the 
drama of character. Although familiar 
as King Mark, Alexander Kipnis 
seemed to have improved his fine por- 
trait. Never has the frequently tiring 
second act scene seemed so touching, 
nor, curiously enough, so dramatically 
apropos. Richard Bonelli was the Kur- 
venal, an adequate portrayal without 
sounding the depths of a réle which is 
what its singer makes of it. 

Two débuts marked the performance. 
Theodore Strack, a newcomer from 
Germany, was the Tristan, and certainly 
looked the part in the happiest fashion. 
It is to be hoped that future perform- 
ances, unhampered by pardonable nerv- 
ousness, will reveal him vocally and 
dramatically less stilted. Egon Pollak 
returned to the company after twelve 
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Leider, as the Marschallin in 
**Rosenkarvalier” 





Maria Olszewska as Octavian 


years’ absence to give a reading of the 
priceless score that had every mark of 
authority and distinction, even when the 
intricacies of the music more than once 
took the measure of his orchestra. 


“Der Rosenkavalier” Heard 


Tragedy of various sorts having re- 
ceived due attention during the first 
ten days of the season, the company 
turned its attention to lighter but even 
more difficult matters and presented 
two masterpieces of comedy on suc- 
ceeding evenings, “Der Rosenkavalier” 
on Nov. 13, and Verdi’s “Falstaff” on 
Nov. 14. 

Since the day, some five years ago, 
that it opened the season and some- 
what bewildered an audience accus- 
tomed to its high C’s, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” has grown steadily in local 
favor. Still, it must be recorded, 
whether because of the inclement 
weather, or because of the opera pub- 
lic’s notorious lack of humor, the audi- 
ence was the smallest of the season. 
Yet the production was of a character 
more likely to establish this city as a 
major opera center, than any of the 
showings of the first week, with one 
exception. 

The cast was largely that which 
sang the work last year. Frida Leider 
was the Marschallin, and while the 
enactment had fewer elements of the 
sensational than this singer’s Isolde 
and Briinnhilde, it was beautifully 
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sung and molded with dignity and 
mature artistry. Maria Olszewska re- 
peated her conception. of Octavian. 
Edith Mason profited by the oppor- 
tunities that fal lto the lot of Sophie. 
singing with that exquisite and thrill- 
ing beauty of tone that places her so 
high in the operatic firmament. 

On the male side there was Alex- 
ander Kipnis, always a splendid singer, 
and now a better Baron Ochs than ever 
before, having toned down the boorish 
elements of the character. Capable 
Robert Ringling had the rather un- 
grateful part of Faninal, yet made it 
stand forth distinctively. René Maison 
sang the brief but happy aria of the 
Italian singer in the first act, in a 
manner that not only attracted public 
attention but doubtless made him the 
envy of his colleagues for having fallen 
heir to this genuinely vocal bit. 

Egon Pollak made his second ap- 
pearance in the stand and again 
proved his authority and thorough 
knowledge of the German repertoire. 


Excellent in “Falstaff” 


“Falstaff” on the whole, fared less 
well than its companion piece. The 
singers were individually well pre- 
pared, yet the constant and tricky in- 
terplay of voices and orchestra that 
composes most of this score, lacked 
something of the desirable savoir faire. 
The title role, so rich and so difficult, 
was allotted’ as always to Giacomo 
Rimini, who scored roundly for his 
deft characterization. Humor too well 
controlled ever to become slapstick and 
much intelligent singing make Fal- 
staff perhaps this artist’s best role. 
Rosa Raisa was a lovely and gracious 


Rimini 


Mrs. Ford, brightening the _ short, 
flashing phrases with her flame-like 
voice. Alice Mock was Anne Ford, an 


excellent portrayal, achieving popular 
success for some lovely sustained sing- 
ing in the last act. Desire Defrere 
considered that the role of Ford re- 
quired burlesquing, and did so to his 
own pleasure, if not that of his critics. 
Others in the cast were Antonio Cor- 
tis, Irene Pavloska, Maria Claessens, 
Giuseppe Cavadore and those two in- 
imitable comedians, Virgilio Lazzari 
and Lodovico Oliviero. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted with all 
the requisite sprightliness of spirit, 
yet the extremely low orchestra pit de- 
prived many of the delicate passages 
of their full effectiveness. 

“Romeo and Juliette’ was repeated 
at the matinée of Nov. 16 with Mary 
McCormic. René Maison and Cesare 
Formichi in the leading roles. 

“Norma” was sung on the night of 
Nov. 16 with the cast of the first per- 
formance: Rosa Raisa, Coe Glade, 
Chase Baromeo, Charles Marshall and 
Lodovoic Oliviero. Emil Cooper con- 
ducted. 


Muzio Fine as Leonora 


“Il Trovatore” was mounted for the 
first Saturday night “Pop.” It is an 
enjoyable opera, when Claudia Muzio 
sings Leonora with her. surpassing art. 
Further aid was tendered a good per- 
formance by Cyrena Van Gordon, An- 
tonio Cortis, Giacomo Rimini and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 

Last season’s popular success, “Nor- 
ma,” was billed for the first Sunday so- 
called suburban matinee, on Nov. 10. 
Rosa Raisa was the Druid priestess, 
and again reaped the success attendant 
upon the brilliant mastery of colossal 
difficulties. Coe Glade, the young con- 
tralto whose début and consequent suc- 
cesses were some of the most important 

(Continued on page 42) 
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\ A PORKS resumed in the repertoire 
at the Metropolitan during the 
fortnight ended Nov. 16 included 

“Rosenkavalier,” “L’Africaine,” “La 

Juive,” “Manon,” “Tosca,” “Walkie,” 

“Traviata,” “Trovatore,” “The Sunken 

Bell” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 

“Pagliacci.” Repetitions were given of 

“The Girl of the Golden West,” “Meis- 

tersinger” and “Rosenkavalier.” Elena 

Rakowska appeared in the title réle of 

“La Juive” and Elisabeth Rethberg 

made her first essay of the rdéle of 

Leonora. in “Trovatore” at the Metro- 

politan though she has sung the part 

with the company elsewhere. She also 
assumed Rosa Ponselle’s réle of Selika 
in “L’Africaine.” 


Rethberg as the African 


Substituting again for Rosa Ponselle, 
Elisabeth Rethberg assumed the rdéle 
of Selika in Meyerbeer’s tedious 
“L’Africaine” for the second time in 
her Metropolitan career on the evening 
of Nov. 6, singing beautifully, as 
might have been expected, though the 
réle is not one that suits her best. 
Tancredi Pasero strengthened the good 
impression made at his début by his 
fine singing of Don Pedro. Nanette 
Guilford took the réle of Inez. Beniam- 
ino Gigli was Vasco, winning storms 
of applause for his singing of “O, 
Paradis!” Mario Basiola was Nelusko, 
and the remainder of the cast included 
Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada, Henriette 
Wakefield, Alfredo Gandolfi and Max 
Altglass. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
Ezio Pinza was a magnificent Grand 
Inquisitor and Grand Brahmin as well. 

J. 


Rosensteck Conducts “Rosenkavalier” 


For his second appearance at the 
Metropolitan, Josef Rosenstock was 
heard as the presiding deity of Strauss’ 
“Rosenkavalier.” The occasion was 
further notable because of a new Mar- 
schallin, Grete Stiickgold. The other 
artists had been heard previously in 
their respective réles. Mme. Jeritza 
was Octavian; Miss Fleischer, Sophie, 
and Richard Mayr the Baron Ochs. 

Mr. Rosenstock has restored much 
of the music sliced out by Mr. Bodanzky 
when the opera was revived about five 
seasons ago, much to its improvement. 
As a whole, the performance was well 
condycted in spite of certain passages 
being lacking in zest, notably the scene 
of the Presentation of the Rose. The 
final trio, however, was gloriously 
sung. 

Mme. Jeritza was in her happiest 
mood. Once or twice her enthusiasm 
ran away with her, but in general in 
both the serious and comic portions of 
the work, she was admirable. Mme. 
Stiickgold will doubtless grow into her 
réle. It seems to suit her voice and 
not since the days of Frieda Hempel 
has the opening phrase of the trio been 
taken in one breath as Mme. Stiickgold 
does it and as it should be done. Dra- 
matically, she was superficial. There 
was lacking entirely the dignity of the 
great lady of a great age. In ap- 
pearance she was of striking loveliness. 
Mr. Mayr sang less into the house and 
more toward his fellow thespians than 
he used to do. His Ochs, however, is 
not a great nor even an interesting 
piece of work. Mr. Schiitzendorf, as 
formerly, made Faninal a delicious bit 
of character. Miss Fleischer sang ex- 
quisitely, especially in the final duet 
which was, for once, quite on the key. 
It was, all in all, a much more inter- 
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esting “Rosenkavalier” than the Metro- 
politan has given in some oe 


The First “Juive” 


Halevy’s “La Juive” bearing mem- 
ories of Caruso’s final appearance in 
opera, had its first performance of the 
season on the evening of Nov. 7, with 
Martinelli as Eleazar, Elena Rakowska 
as Rachel, Alfio Tedesco as Léopold, 
Queena Mario as Eudoxie and Léon 
Rothier as the Cardinal. The lesser 
réles were filled by Messrs. Picco, 
Ananian, Gustafson and Wolfe. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. The best sing- 
ing of the evening was done by Mr. 
Martinelli and Mme. Mario. Mme. 
Rakowska is not suited either vocally 
or visually to the réle of Rachel, al- 
though she gave a sincere and at times 
a really dramatic rendition of it. The 
performance, however, dragged and 
there were loose ends in more than one 
place. The audience was large but the 


applause sporadic as regards the 
locality whence it came. J. A. H. 
Massenet’s “Manon” 


A special matinee of Massenet’s 
“Manon” was given on the afternoon 
of Nov. 8 for the benefit of Willoughby 
House, with ‘Lucrezia Bori in the 
name-part. Mr. Gigli sang Des Grieux 
and Mr. De Luca, Lescaut. Others in 
the cast included Mmes. Egener and 
Flexer and Messers. Bada, Rothier and 
Cehanovsky. Mr. Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. 


Jeritza in “Tosca” 


For the first time this season, Maria 
Jeritza unfolded the woes of Tosca on 
the evening of Nov. 8, aided and abet- 
ted by Lauri-Volpi as Mario, and, of 
course, Antonio Scotti as Scarpia. 
Mme. Jeritza gave her usual gripping 
impersonation of the réle to which she 
has added some new and less sensa- 
tional business as well as some new 
costumes. Her “Vissi d’Arte” was the 
signal for a demonstration. Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi’s singing throughout the per- 
formance was of a high order and Mr. 
Scotti’s Scarpia had all the perfection 
that has characterized it for the past 
three decades. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

D. 


The First “Traviata” 


Verdi’s “Traviata” was sung on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 9, with Queena 
Mario assuming the name-part for the 
second time at the Metropolitan. She 
was supported by Armand Tokatyan 
as Alfredo, Giuseppe De Luca as Ger- 
mont and Mmes. Egener and Falco and 
Messers. Paltrinieri, Gandolfi, Picco 
and Ananian in the lesser réles. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. Mme. Mario sang 
her music exceedingly well and in the 
two seasons since she was heard in 
the part, she has evidently given some 
time to the consideration of its dra- 
matic significance, so that, good the 
first time, it was even better on this 
occasion. Mr. Tokatyan sang with 
finish and was much applauded. Mr. 
De Luca’s Germont, always one of his 
best réles, was very fine. B. 


First “Die Walkiire” 


“Die Walkiire” was the Saturday 
matinée opera on Nov. 9, its first hear- 
ing this season. There was much in- 
terest in what Herr Rosenstock would 
do with this great score. 

The performance, though not a 
notably great one, was worthy of 
praise. There was a generally smooth 


coordination of the various elements. 
Herr Rosenstock kept his orchestra 
down admirably, and although his 
tempi were rather on the slow side they 
did not suffer from real dragginess. 
There was a fine chiselling of a num- 
ber of passages, which new Wagnerites 
have not heard before under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan’s last Wagner 
conductor. 

The cast was not the familiar one, 
save for the Wotan of Mr. Whitehill, 
the Siegmund of Mr. Kirchhoff, and 
Misses Manski, Wells, Fleischer, Bours- 
kaya, Telva, Wakefield, Carroll and 
Flexer as the Valkyries. Miss Reth- 
berg was the Sieglinde and gave a 
vocally beautiful and dramatically 
moving performance of the réle. Mme. 
Claussen’s Briinnhilde was finely con- 
ceived and in the main well sung and 
Mr. Mayr was a properly sinister 
Hunding. Dramatically, Mr. Kirchhoff 
left so much to be desired. The nobil- 
ity of Mr. Whitehill’s sorely distressed 
Wotan grows with the years. A. 


The First “Trovatore” 


The first “Trovatore” of the season 
was given on Monday evening, Nov. 11, 
with Elisabeth Rethberg singing Leo- 
nora. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was the 
Manrico; Mario Basiola, Di Luna; 
Julia Claussen, the Azucena, and Tan- 
credi Pasero, a sonorous Ferrando. 
Mme. Egener and Messrs. Paltrinieri 
and Gandolfi filled the smaller roles. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. This was 
Mme. Rethberg’s first appearance in 
this opera at the Metropolitan, though 
she has sung it with the organization 
elsewhere. Her work was the signal 
for lound applause throughout the eve- 
ning. Mr. Lauri-Volpi, who scales the 
heights of vocal compass without ef- 
fort, brought down the house with “Di 
Quella Pira” and sang splendidly 
throughout the evening. Mme. Claus- 
sen’s Azucena was dramatically power- 
ful and for the most part, fine vocally. 
Mr. Basiola’s singing was in pace with 
his usual stride. The performance, as 
a whole, was one of the best so far 
this season. H. 


“The Girl” Once More 


Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
had its second hearing of the season 
on the evening of Nov. 13, with the 
same cast as before. Mme. Jeritza’s 
performance was more restrained than 
at the first performance and her voice 
sounded well. Mr. Martinelli did all 
possible with his not too grateful role 
and Mr. Tibbett repeated his success as 
Rance. The others in the long cast 
were all excellent. Mr. Bellezza, ex- 
cept for overwhelming the singers once 
or twice, made a good effect with the 
score. H. 


The Second “Meistersinger” 


The second “Meistersinger” of the 
season at the Metropolitan on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 14, was a duplication of 
the first, save that Editha Fliescher 
sang the role of Eva for the first time 
at this house. Her voice was not the 
ideal one for the role, lacking some- 
thing of the necessary weight, but she 
sang prettily. The other roles were in 
familiar hands, and Josef Rosenstock 
conducted with results much the same 
as in the first week of the season. G. 


Respighi’s “Sunken Bell” 


Respighi’s “La Campana Sommersa” 
had its first hearing this season at 
the Saturday matinee, Nov. 16, when 


it was received with a good deal of 
enthusiasm. This operatic version of 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s play “Die ver- 
sunkene Glocke” will hardly be a great 
success in the popular semse, but it has 
a genuine appeal for those who have 
known the play for many years and 
for whom the symbolism of Haupt- 
mann’s poetic drama is attractive. 

The difficult role of Rautendelein was 
sung on Saturday afternoon by Elisa- 
beth Rethberg in superb style. She 
encompassed its intricacies completely 
and sang with that lovely quality of 
voice, which has made her increasingly 
popular since she first sang in this 
country. Mr. Martinelli was an im- 
passioned Enrico and made much of his 
big scene. With finished art Mr. De 
Luca sang the Nickelmann. Dorothee 
Manski was a vocally satisfying Mag- 
da, though less so dramatically. Mme. 
Claussen’s witch was well done. Miss 
Faleo was a worthy Neighbor, while 
the three elves were brilliantly sung by 
the Misses Doninelli, Besuner and 
Swarthout. The Pastor had Mr. Pinza 
as a rich voiced exponent, while Messrs. 
Tedesco, d’Angelo and Paltrinieri com- 
pleted the list creditably. 

Maestro Serafin read the score with 
emotional significance. It is worthy of 
record that the orchestra has not 
sounded so well in a long time as it did 
on this occasion. A. 


Dreda Aves Sings “Santuzza” 


Dreda Aves made her first appear- 
ance as Santuzza at the Saturday 
night “Cavalleria Rusticana” on Nov. 
16, with Frederick Jagel as Turridu. 
In the accompanying “Pagliacci” Lu- 
crezia Bori was Nedda with Giacomo 
Lauri Volpi as Canio and Antonio 
Scotti singing one of his infrequent 
performances of Tonio. 





Cortot and Thibaud to Play Sonatas 


Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud 
will give a sonata recital on Tuesday 
evening, November 26, at Carnegie 
Hall, as the second attraction of the 
Judson Celebrity Artists’ Course. The 
program will consist of the Brahms 
Sonata in A major, the Mozart Sonata 
in G major, the Debussy Sonata, and 
the Cesar Franck Sonata in A major. 
This will be the only appearance, either 
alone or together, of both Mr. Cortot 
and Mr. Thibaud in New York this 
season. 


Re-Engagements For Dorothy Gordon 


Dorothy Gordon, whose costume re- 
citals for young people have won her a 
unique position in the recital field is fill- 
ing numerous engagements. Recently 
Miss Gordon sang at the Children’s 
Theatre at Columbia University, New 
York. A concert at a school in New- 
ark brought reengagements in four ad- 
ditional Newark schools. Miss Gordon 
has a busy calendar including three re- 
citals at the Town Hall in New York 
before she leaves for her European tour 
in the spring. 


Adelaide Berkman to Make Début 

Adelaide Berkman, Chicago pianist. 
pupil of Weingarten, will make her 
New York début at Steinway Hall on 
Nov. 22, in a program containing the 
Organ Concerto by Friedmann Bach- 
Stradal, the “Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien,” by Schumann, Ballade by Grieg 
and a group of modern compositions 
by Prokofieff, Chabrier, Albeniz and 
Moussorgsky-Rachmaninoff. The 14th 
Hungarian Rhapsodie will close the 
program. 
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CHICAGO RECITAL 
SCHEDULE FULL 


New Civic Theater Opened 
by Claudia Muzio—All 
Halls Busily Engaged 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Music of all 
types and all qualities has been heard 
in the concert halls. The addition of 
a new auditorium, the Civic Theater, 
to the available concert rooms has not 
diminished the popularity of the old 
haunts nor decreased their bookings. 
The new theater will fill a needed place 
in the city’s musical activities. 

The honor of giving the first con- 
cert in the Civic Theater, which is at 
the opposite end of the Civic Opera 
building from the opera house, fell to 
Claudia Muzio. Occasional recital ap- 
pearances in the past have proved the 
great operatic soprano equally adept 
in the singing of songs, and the pres- 
ent instance once more testified to her 
versatility and superb vocal art. 
Charles Lurvey played accompaniments 
for a program not long but augmented 
by many added numbers. 

Several new artists made their ap- 
pearance and were duly heralded by 
press and public. Jose Iturbi played 
before the Musicians’ Club of Women, 
on Nov. 11, and immediately marked 
himself as one of the chosen among 
pianists. A young baritone, Frederic 
Jencks, sang in Kimball Hall, on Nov. 
14, and made a most pleasant impres- 
sion by his virile, straightforward 
style, clean-cut diction and musical 
sensitiveness. Another baritone, Les- 
lie Arnold, likewise made a successful 
debut in the same hall on Nov. 12, 
winning the favorable comment of all 
the critics. 

Ernst Bacon, formerly a Chicago pi- 
anist, now of San Francisco, returned 
for a recital at the Playhouse on Nov. 
3. He is a capable and thoughtful mu- 
sician, a fact proved not only by his 
playing but by a brace of songs of his 
own composition, mostly settings of 
Whitman, admirably sung by George 
Fleming Houston. 

Two resident artists, Andre Skalski, 
pianist; and Michel Wilkomirski, vio- 
linist, united talents for a very enjoy- 
able recital of sonatas at Kimball Hall 
on Nov. 13. The program was chosen 
from works of J. S. Bach, Karol 
Szymanowski, and Cesar Franck. 

The Apollo Club, undergoing regen- 
eration under the baton of Edgar Nel- 
son, gave “Elijah” at Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 7. The performance was a 
good one, notable for a new spirit of 
enthusiasm in the venerable body. The 
soloists were Lois Johnston, soprano; 
Eva Gordon Horadesky, contralto; 
Ernest Davis, tenor; and Theodore 
Harrison, baritone. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra assisted. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second concert under the very 
able direction of Ebba Sundstrom at 
the Eighth Street Theater on Nov. 13. 

Chamber music flourished to the ex- 
tent of two quartet concerts. The Gor- 
don String Quartet, opening the series 
of the Chicago Chamber Music Society 
at Orchestra Hall, on Nov. 17, gave 
pleasure to an unusually large audi- 
ence, with a program listing works by 
Dvorak, John Alden Carpenter and 
Beethoven. 

The Chicago String Quartet began 
a series of five concerts at the Cordon 
Club on Nov. 10, featuring a vigorous, 
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interesting quartet by Walter Helfer, 
which won the young composer a 
scholarship in the American Academy 
of Music at Rome. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra 
played in the Eighth Street Theater on 
Nov. 17. Bessie Kucheck, a young pi- 
anist of commendable individuality and 
sturdy rhythmical habits, played the 
Grieg concerto in A minor; Louise 
Fernald sang the “Euryanthe” aria; 
and Joseph Rosenstein gave a good 
reading of the Brahms violin concerto. 

Others appearing during the fort- 
night were: Eleanor Marum, soprano, 
at the Blackstone Theater on Nov. 10; 
Elsa Durand Mowrer and Martha 
Wickwire, in a program of “poem 
dances” at the Goodman Theater on 
Nov. 17; and Grace Parmele, soprano, 
and Helen Graves, pianist, at Curtiss 
Hall on Nov. 14. Walter and Mimy 
Schulze-Prisca, duo-violinists of ex- 
tensive European fame, made their 
American debut at the Goodman The- 
ater on Nov. 17. 

Familiar names also graced the con- 
cert calendar. The Duncan Dancers 
gave three well attended performances 
at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 10, 13 and 
15. Ignaz Friedman played an entire 
Chopin program at the Studebaker 
Theater on Nov. 10, and La Argentina 
completely sold out the same house a 
week earlier. Roland Hayes opened 
the Kinsolving Musical Mornings for 
the season, with a recital in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel on 
Nov. 7. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Chicago Opera Calendar 
Is Crowded with Events 
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events of last season, once more re- 
vealed her fitness to be in this distin- 
guished company by some beautiful 
singing and expert deportment. Charles 
Marshall was the Pollione and Chase 
Baromeo, a sterling artist, the Oroveso. 
Emil Cooper conducted. 

Repetitions held sway on the two 
following nights. “Iris” was sung be- 
fore a capacity audience on Nov. 11 
with the cast of the first performance: 
Mmes. Mason and Burke and Messrs. 
Cortis, Lazzari, Rimini, Oliviero, Cava- 
dore and Sandrini. “Aida,” on Nov. 12, 
had Claudia Muzio as a splendid pro- 
tagonist, assisted by Charles Marshall, 
Cesare Formichi, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Chase Baromeo, Hilda Burke and Cy- 
rena Van Gordon. Polacco conducted. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Opera Guarantors to Get Rebate 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Mrs. Waller 
Borden, president of the American 
Opera Society of Chicago, which spon- 
sored the season of the American 
Opera Company here, announces that 
a rebate of fifty per cent of the amount 
advanced by the guarantors of the sea- 
son will be returned to them. A. G. 





Gunda Mordhorst Sings in London 


Gunda Mordhorst, American singer 
of folk songs and ballads, whose Lon- 
don debut last June was a distinct suc- 
cess, gave a second costume recital 
there on Oct. 15 at Aeolian Hall. Her 
program included French, German, 
Russian and English groups. 


CuicaGco, Nov. 20.—Cecile De Hor- 
vath, member of the piano faculty of 
the Block School of Music, gave a re- 
cital in the Baldwin hour on Nov. 10, 
over the National Broadcasting Chain. 


Symphonic 


Work in Cleveland 





French Composer’s Pleas-— 
antry, “Overture to a Don 
Quixote” Gets Hearty Re- 
ception — Eisenberger, 
Polish Pianist Impresses— 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony 
Also Heard 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Nikolai Soko- 
loff tactfully prepared his audience 
for the world premiére of “Overture 
to a Don Quixote,” by Jean Rivier, 
at the Cleveland Orchestra’s concerts 
of Nov. 14 and 16. The work, said Mr. 
Sokoloff, is a burlesque on the quixotic 
impulse. It is a piece of real musical 
humor, full of terrible sounds and ribald 
jokes, yet well written, in good form. 
The audience, taking Sokoloff’s advice, 
to remember there are gargoyles on 
Notre Dame de Paris, laughed and ap- 
plauded the young Frenchman’s noisy 
joke with hearty appreciation. 

The first part of the program was 
given over to Beethoven. Following 
the “Egmont” overture, Severin Eisen- 
berger, played the “Emperor” concerto. 
Widely known in Europe, Eisenberger 
demonstrated his magnificent powers 
for the first time in America. The first 
ringing notes announced that here was 
a great pianist. Colossal both in vir- 
tuosity and in understanding of the 
composer’s philosophy, this Pole who 
was born in Krakau, birthplace of Hof- 
mann and Friedman, astounded his 
listeners. There was thunderous ap- 
plause for the amazing artist who has 
so fortunately come to live in Cleve- 
land. 

Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird,” beautifully 
played, concluded this notable program. 


New Works Presented 


Mr. Sokoloff added Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony No. 5 to the repertoire of the 
Cleveland Orchestra for the season’s 
earlier programs on Nov. 7 and 9. The 
soloists were Edward Johnson of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Florence 
Wightman, new first harpist of the or- 
chestra. Each introduced works new to 
Cleveland, these being three excerpts 
from Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Five 
Irish Fantasies” for voice and orches- 
tra, and Debussy’s “Danse Sacree” and 
“Danse Profane” for harp and string 
orchestra. 

Mr. Sokoloff’s delightful reading of 
the Sibelius work brought unusual ap- 
plause. Such playing as Sokoloff ob- 
tained in the jubilant climax is rare, 
and the audience showed its apprecia- 
tion by bringing the members of the 
orchestra to their feet three times. 

Miss. Wightman, star pupil of Carlos 
Salzedo, proved her virtuoso powers in 
these melodious, intricate dances of De- 
bussy. 

Mr. Johnson sang first the aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” “Depuis long- 
temps j’habitais cette chambre,” then 
the three Loeffler songs. These songs 
were of threefold interest and beauty, 
bringing into one experience the sing- 
er’s art, the dramatic poetry of W. B. 
Yeats, and Loeffler’s superb orchestra- 
tion. 

Adding a final touch of brilliance to 
an already stimulating program, Soko- 
loff concluded with the ‘“Rakoczy 
March” of Berlioz. 

The Duncan Dancers came to Pub- 
lic Music Hall on Nov. 3. These mar- 


velous young women with their mili- 
tant leader, Irma, are like creatures 
from another world. Free from ar- 
tificialty, they express the fundamen- 
tal significance of music. Chopin 
waltzes are given new life, new beauty, 
when their rhythms are patterned by 
the swift feet of the dancers, with 
every whimsical phrase pointed in 
graceful posture. 

The program opened with a tragic 
dance in the Greek manner, a memo- 
rial to Isadora, with the music of 
Schubert’s “Slow March.” Schumann’s 
“Scenes of Childhood,” many Chopin 
waltzes, and a delightful interpreta- 
tion of a Chopin Polonaise by Irma, 
made up the first part of the program. 
“Impressions of Modern Russia” came 
last, and the autience, delighted be- 
fore, now broke into cheers. “Du- 
binushka,” by Irma and the ensemble, 
with the girls singing the beautiful 
folk song, brought a storm of applause, 
cheers, and the excited cries of the 
dancers’ countrymen. Like their danc- 
ing, the singing of these splendid Mus- 
covites, is without artificiality; they 
produce a tone that in its elemental 
purity is intensely moving. 


The Cleveland Quartet Plays 


The Cleveland String Quartet, 
Joseph Fuchs, first violin; Rudolph 
Ringwall, second violin; Carlton 


Cooley, viola; Victor de Gomez, ’cello, 
made its first public appearance in 
Cleveland this season at the Museum 
of Art, on Nov. 15. 

Beethoven’s quartet in D, from Op. 
18, and Schubert’s quintet in C, Op. 
163, in which Edward Buck, ’cellist, 
assisted, made up the program. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 





Tree to Commemorate Musician 


CuicaGco, Nov. 20.—The memory of 
Harrison Wild, for many years direc- 
tor of the Apollo Club, will be hon- 
ored by a tree planted in the “Garden 
of Memory,” of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, Irvin St. John Tucker, 
rector. The tree, a silver birch, is the 
gift of Marian Regan. The Apollo 
Club will take part in the ceremonies. 

A. G. 





Gretchaninoff to Teach at Guan School 
in Chicago 


CHIcAGo, Nov. 20.—Alexander Gret- 
chaninoff, famous Russian composer 
and pianist, will conduct classes for 
teachers and artists in the interpreta- 
tion of his own compositions and Rus- 
sian songs and piano literature, at the 
Gunn School of Music for two weeks, 
beginning Dec. 9. A. G. 


Philadelphia Opera to Give “Lakme” 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The next 
two presentations of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company at the Acad- 
emy of Music will be “Lakme,” on Nov. 
28, with Josephine Lucchese in the title 
réle, and on Dec. 9 “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci” will be given. 
In this performance Bianca Saroya will 
have the réle of Santuzza, Josef Wo- 
linski will sing Turiddu, and Giuseppe 
Martino-Rossi the réle of Alfio. John 
Charles Thomas will have the rdéle of 
Tonio; Nanette Guilford, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be the 
Nedda, and Alexandre Kourganoff the 
Canio. 
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John Byrne, Vocal 
Authority, to Teach 
in New York on Visit 








John Byrne, Voice Teacher 


John. Francis Byrne, noted voice 
teacher. and director of the Byrne 
Academy of: Singing in Paris, arrived 
on the Majestic: on Nov. 12 for a 
few months’ visit. He has come at 
the invitatioh “Of Mr. and Mrs. Adolf 
Fedde of New.\Yerk and Greenwich, 
who have arranged ‘a brief.season of 
coaching and teaching for him during 
his stay in America. 

Born in Cincinnati, John Byrne be- 
gan his artistic career as a painter. 
Winning a scholarship, he. went to 
Paris where he studied art at the 
Julien Academy. His talent for music, 
and an unusually fine baritone voice 
proved a_ stronger attraction than 
painting, and he sought the opinion of 
Jean de Reszke, who advised a career 
of music. -He remained a pupil of the 
master until” the beginning of the 
world war. After:the death of Jean 
-de Reszke many of his pupils came to 
John Byrne to continue their studies, 
among them Jean de Lorenzo and Maria 
Sandra, both .well known throughout 
France. 





Kriens Joins Radio Station 


Christiaan Kriens, composer and 
«conductor, has joined the staff of Sta- 
tion WTIC, Hartford, Conn., as musical 
director. He will have charge of a full 
orchéstra. Mr. Kriens came to Amer- 
ica from Holland a number of years 
ago to conduct the New,Orleans French 
Grand Opera Company: During his 
career here he has served as first vio- 
linist' in ‘such organizations as the 
Philadelphia Symphony, the New York 
Symphony, the New York*Philharmonic 
and the Metropolitan Opera. 





Second American Tour of John Goss 


John Goss, the English baritone, who 
will visit America for the second time 
during the latter half of the season, 
will begin his concert work with a re- 
engagement at the Sea Music Festival, 
in Victoria, B. C., following this with 
appearances in Vancouver, Calgary, 
Regina, Winnipeg and Toronto. His 
tour of the United States will begin in 
February with appearances as soloist 
with the.Buffalo Chromatic Club and 
the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago. 


Alice Mock, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, filled concert engagements 
in Janesville, Grinnell, and Lincoln, 
Neb., before joining the company for 
rehearsals. 
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Victor Andoga to Conduct Opera Class 
at Roerich Institute 


The Master Institute of the Roerich 
Museum announces the addition to its 
faculty of V*ctor Andoga, Russian 
artist and stage director. Mr. Andoga, 
who is to conduct the opera class, has 
a fine record of accomplishment behind 
him, having staged productions of Rus- 
sian opera at La Scala in Milan, in 
Barcelona, Lisbon, Turin and Bor- 
deaux. Last year he was stage direc- 
tor of the production of Stravinsky’s 
“Les Noces” when Stokowsky con- 
ducted it at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Liebling Pupil Busy in Hollywood 


Interesting news comes to Estelle 
Liebling from Hollywood about Rose- 
mary Pfaff, who has been a Liebling 
pupil for a number of years. 

While awaiting the start of her first 
picture with the Metro-Goldwyn Com- 
pany, Miss Pfaff has been singing most 
successfully at a number of concerts. 
In the moving pictures she will be 
known as Rosemary Cameron. Her first 
appearance in the movies will be in the 
new edition of the Hollywood Review, 
which is to be done in color. 


Pupils Heard in Series of Recitals at 
Granberry Piano School 


The Granberry Piano School, George 
Folsom Granberry, director, celebrated 
the opening of its twenty-fourth season 
with a series of pupils’ recitals on Nov. 
14, 15, 22 and 23, when many talented 
young people were heard in music 
ranging from salon pieces to sonatas 
and concertos. 

Elaine Mersereau, a pupil of Dean 
Elsenheimer, will give a recital at the 
hall of the school, 149 East 61st Street, 
on Dec. 13. Besides Bach’s French 
Suite in C Minor and works by Chopin, 
Schumann and MacDowell, Miss Mer- 
sereau will play Beethoven’s Concerto 
in C. Minor, with Doctor Elsenheimer 
at a second piano. 





La Forge Pupils Sing at Mission 

The first La Forge-BerGmen concert 
at the Bowery Mission for the season 
was given on Nov. 5. Kathryn New- 
man, coloratura soprano, Elizabeth 
Andres, contralto and Erin Ballard, 
pianist, presented the program with 
Frank La Forge playing the accom- 
paniments. Both singers, pupils of 
Mr. La Forge, sang with excellent 
breath control and effortless emission. 
Miss Newman’s voice is of delightful 
quality, flexible and under control, and 
Miss Andres’s a rich contralto of wide 
range. Miss Ballard, who for a num- 
ber of years toured as assisting artist 
to Mmes. Alda and Matzenauer, gave a 
splendid performance of two groups of 
solos. She is a pupil of Ernesto Bert- 
men. On Nov. 8 these three young 
artists gave a program at the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios and were 
enthusiastically received. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 7, Frank 
La Forge accompanied Mme. Frances 
Alda at the Bowery Mission. It was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the mission 
and a gala occasion. 

Frank La Forge and two of his 
artist pupils, Emma Otero, coloratura 
soprano, and Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, were heard in the first of the 
season’s Biltmore Musicales on Nov. 8. 
The program was one of interest and 
both artists were warmly applauded. 


Mme. Buchanan Active 

Jean Sinclair Buchanan, who was in- 
structor of music at Vassar for five 
years and studied under such noted 
masters as MacDowell, Bauer, Lam- 
bert, Lhevinne, Dolmetsch and Matthay, 
is busy at her studios at Steinway Hall, 
Mt. Kisco and Scarsdale. While in 
Europe the past summer Mme. Bu- 
chanan attended the annual Dolmetsch 
Festival in England. 


————— — 


Philipp Mittell Moves Studio 
Philipp Mittell, violinist and peda- 
gogue, has removed his studio from 
the Van Dyck Building, where he was 
located for many years, to 50 West 
Sixty-seventh Street. 





Newcomb School Gets Bequest 


NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 20.—Newcomb 
School of Music, a department of 
Tulane University, was recently be- 
queathed local, hotel stock believed to 
amount over $50,000 by the late Wil- 
liam Beer, librarian and book collector. 
Mr. Beer’s bequest was to establish a 
chair of singing in remembrance of his 
wife, Virginia, who was interested in 
music. Dr. Leon Ryder Maxwell, head 
of the music faculty, announces that 
Newcomb, in addition to its weekly con- 
certs, has organized a small orchestra 
which he will direct, and is organizing 
a chorus of about 200 voices. The music 
school will present Gilbert &- Sulli- 
van’s operetta, “Iolanthe,” during the 
Christmas holidays. Ww. S. 





Mme. Morris’ Pupils Give Program 


A score of singers from the Stein- 
way Hall studio of Mme. Aida Grass 
Morris were heard in recital at Baha’i 
Center Lecture Hall on Nov. 19. In 
solos, duets and concerted numbers 
much talent and proficiency were dis- 
played, particularly by the trio, Vir- 
ginia LeFevre, William Goble and 
Harold Goldfarb in Verdi’s “Lux 
Aeterna.” Julia Eckstrom also scored 
in a group by de Falla, sung in Spanish. 


Meyer-TenBroeck School Opens New 
Building in Philadelphia 


On November 15 the Meyer-Ten- 
Broeck School of Music gave a house- 
warming to open their new school at 
133 South 28rd Street, Philadelphia. 
During the evening an interesting pro- 
gram was presented by pupils of the 
school. The president, Otto Meyer, is 
well known as Professor Sevcik’s 
American representative, and the man- 
aging director, Marie Meyer Ten- 
Broeck, is a prominent piano soloist 
and teacher. 


Scholarships Offered at Gunn School 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The Junior 
Friends of Art make announcement of 
two scholarships to be awarded in the 
classes of Glenn Dillard Gunn and Her- 
man Devries, at the Gunn School of 
Music. The awards will be made im- 
mediately. A. G. 


Pilzer Conducting Over Radio 


Maximilian Pilzer, former concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic, 
and noted violin soloist, has been active 
as musical director and conductor of 
the orchestra of the Curtis Flying 
Service broadcasts at WRNY. 


SCHOOL TO GIVE OPERA 





Juilliard Musical Foundation Will Offer 
“Hinsel and Gretel” at Christmas 


The Graduate School of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation will present three 
performances of Humperdinck’s fairy 
opera, “Hansel and Gretel,” Christmas 
week at the Heckscher Theatre, 104th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 


These performances will aim at pro- 
fessional standards, with singers of 
outstanding talent who study at th 
Juilliard School with artists such a 
Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Schoen-Rene, 
Francis Rogers, and Paul Reimers, wh. 
are members of the faculty. The or- 
chestra for the opera comprises the 
members of the Juilliard Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Albert Stoessel. 

The Juilliard Foundation has made 
an arrangement with the Heckscher 
Foundation whereby the proceeds of 
the three performances will be donated 
to the cause and the welfare of the 
children served by the Heckscher phi- 
lanthropy. 


Vocal Teachers Unite in New 
“Choral Opera Group” 


Seven vocal teachers of New York, 
Susan S. Boice, Jane Crawford Eller, 
Jessie Fenner Hill, Hildegard Hoffman 
Huss, Florence Turner Maley, Lotta 
Roya and Amy Ray-Sewards, have 
formed a merger in order that the pu- 
pils from their respective studios shall 
have an opportunity to appear in pro- 
ductions during the year, to gain ex- 
perience, and at the same time find a 
medium for self expression outside the 
studio routine. 

This organization has chosen the 
name “Choral Opera Group.” The first 
production is scheduled for January 
17, in the Hecksher Theater, and the 
operetta to be given is “Peggy and 
the Pirate,” the product of two Amer- 
icans, Geoffrey O’Hara, composer, and 
Geoffrey Morgan, librettist. Dancing, 
dramatic expression, eurythmics and 
stage technique will be included in the 
training. 


Proschowski Graduates Active in 
Musical Circles 


Many graduates of the Proschowski 
School of Singing are winning the es- 
teem of the musical public. Maude 
Redmon Torrey, of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, has for several months had in- 
tensive work with Frantz Proschowski. 
She is the western representative of 
the school. Donald Thayer, baritone, 
gave his first New York recital in 
Town Hall on Oct. 28. An extensive 
tour for this artist is booked and 
movietone contracts are pending. 

Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, an- 
other distinguished singer who has 
studied with Mr. Proschowski, has just 
returned from a successful season in 
England. He is now touring the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. 

Mary McCoy, who was leading lady 
in the Messrs. Shubert’s production of 
“My Maryland,” has been starred in 
their new production “The Wonderful 
Night.” Marie Healy, who has given 
many recitals in the Eastern States, 
was heard in recital at her home town, 
Manchester, N. H., November 15. Miss 
Healy has been in the public eye ever 
since she won the Atwater Kent con- 
test in 1927. Grace Demns is to tour 
the Southern States. On December 17 
she will be heard in Greenville, South 
Carolina. 
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| “The Wheel Comes Full Circle” e 


CHARACTERISTIC prominent, 

among others, in contemporary 
music exists in a conscious imitation of 
the manners of earlier times. Stravin- 
sky’s “Pulcinella” was indicative of a 
process which was confirmed in “Apollo 
Musagetes.” Like many others, Stra- 
vinsky has found his way to the adop- 
tion of an archaic form of utterance 
through temporary devotion to an 
earlier composer. For “Pulcinella,” 
Pergolesi was held to form the excuse. 
In the opinion of those who admire 
“Pulcinella” such an excuse may not 
require to be urged. It is true that in 
“Pulcinella” there is more prominence 
given to Stravinsky than to Pergolesi. 
These elements of truth are beyond 
dispute. But the question remains as 
to whether it is indeed particularly de- 
sirable, as a musical principle, for a 
present-day composer to take refuge 
in a disguise neither strictly archaic 
nor contemporary in character. 

Stravinsky’s experiments in style are 
not confined to the “Homage to Pergo- 
lesi” so evident in “Pulcinella.” The 
slightest acquaintance with his more 
recent work shows clearly enough that 
in the Piano Concerto Bach was not 
far from the composer’s mind; nor is 
the Piano Sonata by any means devoid 
of the mannerisms of Beethoven. 
Finally, in his latest ballet, Stravinsky 
observes a kind of oblique reverence to 
Tchaikovsky. 

It is this sort of performance, or 
sequence of performances, which puts 
one out of all patience in an aim to 
arrive at careful judgment. The ob- 
vious, if inaccurate, conclusion which 
suggests itself is that Stravinsky is 
at the end of his inventive resources. 
Why else should he insist upon these 
measures of unsatisfactory imitation? 
In result we get neither Bach nor 
Stravinsky, but a degraded compound 
of both. This condition is distressing 
in so far as the earlier, and more 
stable, of Stravinsky’s compositions 
imply the possession of considerable 
artistic sense. And Dr. Dyson is right 
when he says that Stravinsky’s tech- 
nical address is beyond dispute. The 
pity is that in later years invention has 
fallen short of the technique. 

Stravinsky presents a typical rather 
than an isolated phenomenon. In this 
country we have composefs whose 
reputations, as writers of contemporary 
music, are carefully reinforced by sys- 
tematic excursions into the art of 
earlier centuries. Occasionally, it is 
true, the results appear to justify the 
means. Any objection to such endeav- 
ors must lose force if the composer 
displays a fine perception of what is 
valuable and appropriate. Unfor- 
tunately, it is presuming too much to 
suggest that these desirable qualities 
are invariably permanent among all 
composers whose work savors of a 
musical resurrection. The principle of 
stylistic imitation, as generally ob- 
served in practice, is not to be com- 
mended. There are those, none the less, 
who in matters of this kind have shown, 
by the excellence of their achievements, 
that they can afford to frame their own 
laws. Such work will prosper irrespec- 
tive of criticism. Where one is less 
inclined to withhold comment is in 
those instances which exemplify the use 
of an apparatus allied to that which 
Stravinsky now adopts while lacking 
the power to provide thought worth 
more than a moment’s consideration. 
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It is upon grounds of logic as well 
as those of art that one disputes the 
value of undertakings sufficiently rep- 
resented by the present work of Stra- 
vinsky and others. An imitation of the 
music of another composer, provided 


that the task is undertaken whole- 
heartedly, may at least aspire to the 
value which certain Tottenham Court 
Road furniture bears in relation to the 
Jacobean model. But music of the kind 
which we are discussing falls short 
even of this unexalted ideal; for it 
belongs to no organized art and to no 
period. It is neither, in style, of our 
own time nor of any other. The trap- 
pings of twentieth-century idiom are 
to be found cheek by jowl with those 
of the seventeenth. There is no par- 
ticular system of coalescence, for coa- 
lescence is scarcely possible between 
what corresponds, in terms of distinc- 
tion, to oil and water. When some 
appearance of fusion is achieved it is 
rarely attained save at the price of 
patent artificiality. The qualities most 
noticeably lacking are those of logic 
and artistic honesty. 

It is encouraging, so far as the 
future of music is concerned, that there 
remain composers who make it their 
exact business to dress their thoughts 
in the fashion of today. And by 
“fashion” one means those manners 
whose acceptance as a medium of our 
time is clearly more than temporary. 
The musical speech of the twentieth 
century is, at its best, remote from an 
impoverished state. There is no pre- 
cise need to forsake it if the aim is to 
address contemporaries. Though 
Shakespeare is open to our comprehen- 
sion we do not employ his diction for 
everyday usage; and there is little 
reason why such a purposeless archai- 
cism should be sought in the presenta- 
tion of musical ideas. The literary 
analogy is not wholly accurate, but it 
is adequate as a suggestive parallel. 

The question remains whether, in 
course of time, the wheel will come 
full circle; whether a conscious follow- 
ing of style which, as we have seen, 
can range from Pergolesi to Tchai- 
kovsky may not finally bring back the 
composer to a normal condition. The 
inquiry must be pressed more closely. 
What, for instance, in regard to Stra- 
vinsky is to be taken as representing 
his art at normal? I think that, to 
estimate this, we must refer to the 
“Petruschka” period during which the 
question of influences had hardly to be 
considered. To expect Stravinsky to 
have remained indefinitely at this stage 
of his development would be ridiculous. 
It is not so unreasonable to expect that 
a further development would be at- 
tended by logic. It is true that logic pre- 
vailed substantially up to, and includ- 
ing, the time of “The Rite of Spring.” 
But thereafter experiment, not music, 
seems to have become the first con- 
sideration. Experiment is scarcely to 
be decried so long as it is regarded as 
a preliminary, not as a finality. Stra- 
vinsky has by no means always made 
it clear, in his more recent work, 
whether or no he appreciates fully the 
nature of this essential distinction. We 
are left with the hypothesis, not alto- 
gether absurd, that if, so quickly, Stra- 
vinsky can touch upon the possibilities 
between Pergolesi and Tchaikovsky, it 
should not be long before he bridges 
the gap between Tchaikovsky and 
“Petruschka.” This rediscovery of a 


composer by himself opens a prospect 
which is a little piquant. 

If, a little rashly, we amuse ourselves 
by supposing that the above hypothe- 
sis is partially exact, it is to be hoped 
that Stravinsky will rest before under- 
taking another cycle of experience in 
order to discover himself yet again. 
What may be true of his attitude to 
music applies also in some measure 
to that of certain of his contemporaries. 
With them the process of rediscovery 
may prove less rapid in proportion to 
the acuteness of their perceptions com- 
pared with those of Stravinsky. But 
if they, and he, could see their way to 
take up their artistic development at 
the point at which, originally, they for- 
sook it for historical excursions they 
would, beyond doubt, save themselves 
and the unlucky historian much need- 
less trouble. 

RosertT H. Hutt, in The Sackbut 





Passed Away 











Hans Breuer 


VIENNA, Nov. 18.—Hans_ Breuer, 
dramatic tenor and general stage di- 
rector of the State Opera House here, 
died recently following a stroke of 
paralysis. Mr. Breuer was born in 
Cologne, April 27, 1870. He studied 
singing in his native city and in 1892 
continued his work at Bayreuth, under 
Kniese, at the invitation of Cosima 
Wagner. Made his debut as Mime at 
Bayreuth in 1896. One year at Bres- 
lau. Season 1897-1898, in the United 
States, in Damrosch Opera Company, 
and later at the Metropolitan, under 
Grau. He sang at Bayreuth every fes- 
tival until 1914, also at Covent Garden 
and in the Mozart Festivals in Salz- 
burg. 





Giacinto Licarione 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—Gia- 
cinto Licarione, a retired member of 
the United States Marine Band and a 
widely-known musician, died here to- 
day. Mr. Licarione had been a mem- 
ber of the band for more than thirty 
years, and had the distinction of hav- 
ing played in every State in the Union. 
He served under the leadership of Mr. 
Sousa and other famous leaders of the 
Marine Band. Interment was in 
Arlington National Cemetery with full 
military honors. A. T. M. 





Frank Emilio Timponi 


Cuicago, Nov. 18.—Frank Emilio 
Timponi, former music director of the 
Blackstone and other Chicago theaters, 
including the old Powers’ Theater and 
its forerunner, Hooley’s Theater, died 
in Douglaston, L. I., on Nov. 12. Mr. 
Timponi, who was seventy-two years 
old, was the father of Rollo Timponi, 
manager of the Illinois Theater; Gurdo 
Timponi, associated with the Stude- 
baker Theater. A. G. 





Joseph O’Leary 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 18.—Joseph 
O’Leary, who had been managing con- 
certs in this city for the last five 
years, died here on Nov. 13. He had 
also managed concerts in Dayton and 
Canton. Among the celebrated artists 
whom he presented were Galli-Curci, 
Rethberg, Rosa Ponselle, Kreisler, John 
McCormack, Martinelli and Farrar. 
He was in his early twenties and his 
sudden passing is mourned by a host 
of friends in this city. 
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Mieczyslaw Soltys 

An Associated Press dispatch in the 
New York Times announces the death 
in Lwow, Poland, of the composer-con- 
ductor, Mieczyslaw Soltys on Nov. 15. 
Mr. Soltys was born in Lemberg, on 
Feb. 7, 1863. He studied composition 
in Vienna and organ in Paris and in 
1901, became director of the Lemberg 
Conservatory. Four operas of his 
were sung in Lemberg as well as a 
cantata and symphonic pieces. 





Adela Stephens Worcestor 


San Jose, CAL, Nov. 18.—Adela 
Stephens Worcestor, teacher of piano 
and harmony, and better known as 
Mrs. Harris C. Worcestor, died Oct. 
29, at her home in this city. Mrs. 
Worcestor was a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific and was formerly 
organist of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In recent years she has 
been her husband’s associate in the 
Worcestor School of Music. M. M,. F. 





Marie Schumann 

INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND, Nov. 18. 
—Marie Schumann, eldest daughter of 
the composer, Robert Schumann, died 
here on Nov. 14, after a long illness 
at the age of eighty-eight. It is said 
that manuscripts of her father’s works, 
in Miss Schumann’s possession, are 
worth a large sum of money. 





Curtis Institute Issues Monthly Student 
Publication 


The Curtis Institute of Music has 
issued the second number of its 
monthly publication, Overtones, which 
is considerably more than an ordinary 
school periodical. It is edited in the 
finest magazine style and contains over 
fifty pages, well illustrated. The No- 
vember issue contains an article “An- 
notations of a Stradivarius Hunter,” re- 
counting the adventures of Louis Bailly, 
head of the chamber music department, 
in securing five valuable instruments 
for the Institute. 

Other pages are devoted to student 
and faculty activities, and the initial 
contributions to a series of articles by 
members of the faculty on the rea- 
sons why they undertook the study of 
their respective instruments. The first 
two articles are by Prof. Leopold Auer 
and Alexander Lambert. 

Overtones is edited by Dr. Elbert 
Lenrow, professor of English at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
teacher of English at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. 





GIVE “CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 





Little Theatre Opera Company Revives 
Melodious Opera Comique 


Oskar Strauss’, “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” which was one of the successes 
last season of the Little Theater 
Opera Company, was revived in the 
Heckscher Theater on Monday night, 
Nov. 18, under the baton of William 
Reddick. The leading roles were capa- 
bly sung by Helen Ardelle, William 
Hain and Wells Clary, the minor ones 
being taken by Sybil Colby, Alice At- 
kins, Evan Evans and Richard Hoch- 
felder. The revival continued for a 
week. 

During the season the company will 
give a week of opera every month in 
the same theater. The next work to 
be given will be Offenbach’s “La 
Grande Duchesse,” which is scheduled 
for the week of Dec. 16. Kendall K. 
Mussey is director of the organization. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1929 


Curtis Institute Opens Series 
of Chamber Music Concerts 





Free to the Public, They 
Attract Large Audiences 
—Faculty Recitals Also 
Start Brilliantly With 


Bailly as Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Cur- 
tis Institute of Music opened two of 
its annual series: the Sunday evening 
Chamber music concerts at the new 
Museum of Art on Nov. 10, and the 
Wednesday evening artist recitals by 
distinguished members of the faculty 
on Nov. 138. 

The Sunday concerts, made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. Mary 
Louis Curtis Bok, are free to the pub- 
lic. Last year at the several given, 
more than 20,000 persons attended. 
The average audience in the hall of 
the handsome, recently dedicated mu- 
seum at the Fairmount Park terminus 


of the Parkway, numbered in excess 
of 2000. The concerts are under the 
general direction of Louis Bailly, 
formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet and 
now head of the department of en- 
semble musie at the Curtis Institute. 

The inaugural program was given 
by the Swastika Quartet, a group of 
the advanced artists pupils at the in- 
stitute. The organization, well sea- 
soned by its several recitals of last 
year, played with a nice coordination, 
excellent tone, and musicianly feeling 
for the numbers presented. These in- 
cluded the Beethoven E flat major 
quartet, a sonata for two violins and 
piano by Clerambault, and the Cesar 
Franck F minor quintet for strings 
and piano, in which Joseph Levine was 
the additional artist. 

Louis Bailly was the principal at 
the opening of the faculty series in 
Casimir Hall of the Institute. Mr. 
Bailly subordinated himself and his 
viola, however, appearing in only two 
solo numbers, the suite for viola of 
Ernest Bloch, and Joseph Jongen’s 
suite for viola. In both of these, the 
piano version of the orchestral score, 
was that prepared by the composer, 
and was finely played by Harry Kauf- 
man, head of the department of ac- 
companying at the Institute. Mr. 
Bailly encompassed the difficult pas- 
sages of the Bloch, an interesting work 
of modified modernist idiom, with great 
skill and ease and a rich abundance of 
pensive tone, that made one wish for 
more frequent appearances of the 
viola as a solo instrument. For the 
first half of his program, Mr. Bloch 
selected some rarely heard and very 
beautiful music, the Sixth Branden- 
burg concerto in B flat major for two 
violas with accompaniment of three 
’cellos and two double basses and an 
organ obbligato; and the Mozart Sym- 
phonie Concertante in E flat major, 
for violin, viola and a chamber mu- 
sic orchestra of four violins, two 
violas, two ’cellos, double basses, two 
French horns and two oboes. Each 
number was thus heard in the form 
designed by the composer and in the 
surroundings of an intimate audito- 
rium, similar to those of the princely 
courts for which they were planned. 
The result was a very lovely and 
memorable hour, thanks to Mr. Bail- 
ly’s talent as a violist and his genius 
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for ensemble organization and _ the 
creditable work of his coadjutors. 
These included Mme. Lea Luboschutz, 
violinist and young Max Aronoff, vio- 
linist of genuine ability, as the prin- 
cipal co-soloists, Carl Weinrich, or- 
ganist; Orlando Cole, Frank Miller, 
David Filerman, ’cellists; Paul Gersh- 
man, Iso Briselli, James Bloom, Jack 
Cash, violinists; Jack Posell, Oscar 
Zimmerman, double bass; Theodore 
Seder, Henry Whitehead, French horn; 
Robert Bloom, Robert Kester, oboe. 
Sylvan Levin acted as conductor for 
the concerted pieces. 


Logan Fitts in Recital 


Logan Fitts, tenor, was heard in 
recital at the Academy foyer, Nov. 11, 
making an especial appeal in his in- 
terpretation of German lieder, espe- 
cially Schumann’s “Ander Mond,” and 
Serenade, and in a group of Swedish 
numbers. His last group featured the 
attractive “Sleep, Holy Babe,” of 
Frances Mc@ollin of this city, and the 
singer’s own, “Swords, and “The Lone 
Torch,” the last proving a capitally 
written specimen of the modern song. 


Miss Rosenfeldt Sings 


Isabel Esther Rosenfeldt, soprano, a 
member of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, and a pupil. of 
Giuseppe Agostini, of the Temple 
University of Music, disclosed a strong 
vibrant voice in her recital on Nov. 
15, at the New Century Club. Miss 
Rosenfeldt evidenced the dramatic fac- 
ulty in two Rigoletto arias, the “Caro 
Nome” and “Tute le Feste al Tempio.” 
There was clever coloratura in the 
Arditi “Il Bacio,” with which she con- 
cluded. W. R. MuRPHY 





Schipa Triumphing in Europe 


Tito Schipa, leading tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, is en- 
joying a series of triumphs in Europe, 
according to the European representa- 
tives of his managers, Evans and 
Salter. At two concerts in Paris and 
his first recital appearance in Brussels 
Mr. Schipa proved a sensation. Dur- 
ing the month of December he will 
sing in many operatic performances in 
Italy. Early in January he will rejoin 
the Chicago company. 





Y. M. H. A. Orchestra Heard Again 


The Y. M. H. A. Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of A. W. 
Binder, gave its second concert of the 
season on Nov. 17 at its auditorium, 
31 West 110th Street. The program 
included Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Chabrier’s “Espafia.” The 
assisting artist, Helena Lanvin, con- 
tralto, contributed two groups of songs 
and an aria from “Pique Dame.” 





Pinnera Sails for European Tour 


Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, 
sailed on the S. S. “Majestic” on Nov. 
15 for a two months’ concert and oper- 
atic tour of Europe. Mme. Pinnera 
goes directly to Oslo, where she will 
sing with the Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Issay Dobrowen on Dec. 1 and 2. 
After many appearances in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the soprano will be 
heard in the principal cities of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, and 
then in Paris. 





Hugh McAmis, Organist of All Saints 
Episcopal Church, Great Neck, L. I. 





PIANO TEACHERS MEET 





Voting in Barbizon Plan and Talks 
Are Features of Session 


A meeting of the Piano Teachers’ 
Congress of New York, was held on 
Nov. 7, at Steinway Hall. 

Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris was pres- 
ent and asked the members of the Con- 
gress to bring in a list of new publica- 
tions for piano which they had found 
especially useful for teaching pur- 
poses—the list to be published in The 
Empire Record. 

The plan for placing in America’s 
Hall of Fame in the Barbizon Plaza 
the name plates of the greatest Ameri- 
can singers, instrumentalists, com- 
posers and conductors, was read by the 
president of the Piano Teachers’ Con- 
gress, Jennie Buchwald, and the teach- 
ers then voted their choice in the vari- 
ous groups. 

Herbert Stavely Sammond, Conduc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Morning Choral 
Society, introduced Ernest Ash, 
president of the Music Teachers’ 
League, who gave a most instructive 
lecture with illustrations on “The Rela- 
tion of Music Study to the Chord of 
Nature.” This was followed by a talk 
and demonstration of “The Toy Or- 
chestra,” by Grace Drysdale of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

At the December meeting of the 
Congress, Geoffrey O’Hara, composer, 
will give an address on “The Making 
of a Tune,” and Alice Keith will speak 
on “The Radio in America.” 


Coloratura to Sing Modern Songs 


Ray Porter Miller, coloratura so- 
prano, will give her first New York 
recital this season at Town Hall on 
Dec. 17. She will present a program of 
new and rarely performed songs, 
among them “I Tempi Assai Lontani” 
by Respighi, three unfamiliar songs by 
Honegger from “Chansons des Sirenes” 
and a group of Russian songs by 
Tanieieff. 


“Pirates of Penzance” Given in East 
Orange Under Martin Bowman 


Under the leadership of Martin W. 
Bowman, Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Pirates 
of Penzance” was sung this month in 
the Lyceum Theatre, East Orange, N. 
J., with a company composed entirely 
of non-professionals. The first per- 
formance on Nov. 4 was so successful 
that the opera was repeated on Nov. 16. 


Hugh McAmis Appointed 
Organist of Episcopal 
Church in Long Island 





All Saints Episcopal Church, Great 
Neck, L. I., has been enriched with a 
beautiful organ, given by Col. Arthur 
S. Dwight as a memorial to his late 
wife, Jane Reed Dwight. The organ, 
which was dedicated on Nov. 17, was 
built and installed by the Hall Organ 
Company. The service was played by 
Hugh McAmis, prominent as a concert 
organist and general treasurer of the 
American Guild of Organists. Mr. 
McAmis, who has been recently ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of th. 
church, was assisted by a quartet and 
mixed choir of twenty-four voices. 

The music on this occasion, selected 
entirely from the works of American 
composers, included “Angel Voices,’ 
Will C. Macfarlane; “Benedictus Es,” 
Edward Shippen Barnes; “Finale in the 
Gregorian Manner,” James H. Rogers, 
and “Solitude,” composed by Mr. Mc- 
Amis for the occasion and dedicated to 
Col. Dwight. 

Recitals of one hour’s duration wil! 
be given on the first and third Thurs- 
day evenings of each month, from De- 
cember to May. These recitals will un- 
doubtedly be greatly appreciated by 
the many residents of this cultured 
North Shore community, and will fil) 
a long wished-for need. 

Mr. McAmis recently gave private 
recitals at the homes of Joseph P. 
Grace of Manhasset, L. I.; H. W. Plant 
of New London, Conn., and was con- 
sultant in the installation of a large 
Aeolian for the music room of William 
S. Barstow of Great Neck. 





Yelly d’Aranyi’s Tour 


When Yelly d’Aranyi, the Hungarian 
violinist, returns to this country for 
her third tour, she will be heard in a 
pair of concerts in St. Louis on Jan. 10 
and 11. Following these she appears 
in Columbia, Mo., on Jan. 15, at Broton, 
Mass., on Jan. 24, New York City on 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 2, Clinton, N. Y., on 
Feb. 12, Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 17, 
Toronto on Feb. 23, and Boston on 
March 1. 


Dancer Gives New York Recitals 


Angna Enters made her first New 
York appearance of the season on Nov. 
24 at the Booth Theater. She will give 
recitals at the same house on Dec. 1 
and 3. Miss Enters has been on tour 
since she returned from her first season 
in Paris during June, 1929, where she 
opened with a debut series at the Salle 
Gaveau followed by four performances 
at the Theatre des Champs Elysees. 





Trio Plays for Sanatorium 


WILLOW GROVE, PA., Nov. 15.—On 
Nov. 9 a program for the patients and 
staff of Willow Crest for Convalescents 
was given by a trio consisting of 
George Sklar, violin, Leon Lewin, ’cello, 
and Lewis Brown, piano. A feature 
of the evening was the artistic rendi- 
tion of Mr. Lewin’s “Hebrew Rhap- 
sody,” by Mr. Brown. 





CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Mae Graves At- 
kins, soprano, has opened her own 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. Mrs. 
Atkins has severed her connection 
with the Bush Conservatory of Music 
and in the future will divide her time 
between her Chicago and Rockford 
studios. 
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